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The Great Debate 


The limits af hierarchy 


A subtle but powerful shift has tnken 
place in the message beamed out by 
the University Grants Committee in 
the past year - and the subject of this is 
the cruciai issue of how formnl n 
hierarchy there should be among uni- 

versilies. The Iradilioiial idea of an A feasible proposition is not ncccs- i 
in formal and private hierarchy Is being .sarily a sensible one. The idea of n ' 

dispinced by the much more pojiiical tiered university system may have i 

id^ea of an explicit and public hierar- become much more attractive, espe- I 

chy. It IS this shift of view that lurks cially to those who safely expect their i 

behind many of the UGC]s questions university to be in the top tier, but the 
■ on ucaclemic issujcs, on subject balance case for such a radical departure from 


foot in the research council camp. 1'hc 
result is that a two or three-tier 


university system, which even a toueh- 
minded LlCiC rejected in IQRI, nas 
heenme for the first lime ii rensihio 
proposition. 


PolumuiJBernard Crick) 16 
Bppka 18-27 

lEeohomicB books 22-27 

-.Not4iebo'ard : '32 

1 ,„i ' , ' . , ’ ' 

!, pias^iiSod a.dv!ertiBing 88^9: ' 


..I ,w / /. ivsbaikM i^ucMiuiia me iruuiiionai paiicm sti 
^ fil'd teaching (questions 23 to made, Tl»e key battleground in this 
. . , , , . delwte will be resenreb. which pro- 

I 1 “*** quick revolution at vides both the main motive for sup- ' 

the UGC deserves careful analysis. Of porting the idea of an explicit hicrur- 

course the Parkes UGC, m use a chy of universities and ine principal 

perhaps misleading shorthand, had a means by which such a liicrarcny could 

strong sense of hierarchy which it was be established. The research debate 

not afraid to apply in the 1981 distribu- cun be boiled down to three Imind 

non of the cuts. But their sense of questions, 
hierarchy was conlained. just, within First, how strong is the traditional 
traditional limits. Fliey accepted that argument ilmi reseiirch and leaching 

discnmmatipn between universities arc insepurahlc parts yf an organic 

(and diMinlincs. ) had to satisfy three academic enterprise') The difficulty 

question is that there arc 
or reflecting the uGC s own academic utmost as many answers ns there arc 
•bfi" bmng agreed disciplines. In most of the humanities 
withthe Department of Education and the case ior keeping leaching and 
h-M part o n political package: it research together is nonnally rcmirdcil 

"V strong; in tho natural sciences less 

• nn / ?? s*'**"®- ^“^1 it is possible to argue 

tmns. and it had to stop short of the that it should be the other way mund 
were clearly Scholarship in the humanities Is ncccs- 
° Vn academic and detuilcii while 

nri^Timrla ^ “■ Icnching In these subjects may he best 

context of (high-level) 

wc lin\c described rather crudely as ucncnil ciliicaiion. In the sciences 

rrtrV'nT “ slroiig case for arguing ihnt 
iiii^rtin^f^ Ireaicd very the pace of discxivcry is so swiit tlinl 

i**'*l.« because icucticrs who are not close to if not 
they were meant lo be different types engaged in' frontier research nmv 
i) beciiuso rapidly become obsolescent.^ ^ 

they were meant to be (ho same kind of So it is extremely difflculi to offer n 

?hl All that can be offered is a |ilS 

”*** 1 ^^“* provisioiinl comment. If univorsiilcs 

create a two or iliree-ticr university remain coinniilted to the more ros- 

'"’I’*’’*® " ‘"®*®** academic role thcyTnve ac- 

htcrarchy of orthodoxy. quired, under duress, since IMl ihev 

cda]nc i '’''1*1 be able to make n Stronger case for 

?rSPonal^ftfniPl 1 in'^?^^^ ‘1* preserving llie present close links bc- 
irnauionai position. Tlic reasons for tween research and tcachinc becaii«e 

^®" students will be well^qualificd 

! **'® *'«s 'vilh strung academic orpro?esslS 

fhl nnfJisn'T®" (Of commitments. However, S they 'Mow- 

Je pohncBl game is in sharp contrast er" their standards by Mmnctlng S 

Mr thJnh J “J® l»ly'«hnics and eroding thefr unit 

ft -® fro'n B broader constituenev 

IsF&lpl 

alMprobabljrrtdM . Rcoplc thl good ® 







I. However, fherei gre two 
isidiary ansmh that do de- 
'f mentioned. -The firyi is that 
fby disaggre^tlng research' 
-ning money that the vniversi- 
properiy defend themselves 


leaching commitmcnis, acnmnioii pat- 
tern ill (>thcr parts of Hiiro|u.'. riic 
second is for the U(K' to ''carinurk'’ a 
piiriiiin of each iiiiiv'ersiiy's grant foi 
research. Tlie uiiiversiiy would not he 
allowed lo iliverl this money frtr tMher 
[lurposcs. The third is for the UCIC to 
'‘indicate" how much of a university's 
grant is intended to he fur research liui 
to leave the university free to draw its 
own conclusion. 

Much the most fcasihlu is the last. 
Earmarking is commonly regarded as 

hillh nitnrncwit,.'. .,i,rl i.% ln.«..l f. ....... 


unenforceable, while indieaiTiig fits in 
well with the UGC's tradition of 
offering weighty “guidance" which 
universities arc free to ignore - at their 
peril. But earmarking would haw the 
advantage of focusing re.simrres more 
precisely on imtividiials aiul depart- 
meiits, while indicating might leave the 
fortiinatc universiiic.s with a waim 

{ ;low and the imforliinitie ones with a 
litter taste hut not really tackle the 
problem iif concentrating resources. 

reaching in its own right looks a 
much less significant eomponeiit in any 
movement towards a tiered university 
system. No one is seriously suggesting 
llint some universities should liceoiiie 
involved in suh-decree courses. 
Perhaps someone should he. The only 
exceptions would he any polyversities 
that follow the Ulster merger. I he 
position of the ll(iC on universiiy- 
jiolyieelinie mergers can perhaps he 
bust described as one of agiiostk' 
support. Of couise some iowei-level 
courses will creep hack into uriivcisl- 
Ijc.s through the back door of con- 
tinuing udiicmioii. As for rciluciiig 
excessive speciali/ation in scliool sixth 
forms and more general first degrees, 
thu more hclerogeiieoiis siudcnt 
{X)pul(itjons of (he PPJIK may slowly 
loosen the grip of acailemic specrali/a- 
lion on the underuradiiuiccurrienhiiii. 

'I'he real hattlegrouml, however, 
will not Ih; the palleni of csiurses hut 
the balance of subjects. Ilerc every- 
thing imd one is pushing in (he same 


technology. A.s universities will in- 
creasingly be templed to play the 
skilled manpower card in their eani- 
paign to avoid future cuts, there will 
probably he little dissent from this 
«ffit«gy- But perhaps there should be. 
Wealth creation Is not just about more 
scientists and cnBinecrs uml universi- 
ties are not just about wealth creation. 

It is difficult to draw the strands of 
this discussion together to produce a 
sensible conclusion. A hierarchy has 
always existed among universities - 
and always will. But this is very 
different from a university system 
d vided into formal tiers. For the 
hierarchy is in a constant state of flux. 
In the 1950s the great civic universities 
were just behind Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in many subjects; today they arc 
struMling to come to terms with the 
inevitable frustration of their ambition 

\u ‘op- 'n*® S‘“« uf 

£f no longer shine so 

.tightly. Tlic technologies universi- 
‘o go but up in the 
tvous. Then there are thu individual 
. success stories like Bath. 

Yet it would be a big step to solidify 
.. this mass of anecdote and Impression 
Into a frozen hierarchy. Perhaps that 
Jen now has to be taken. It mi^t be 

aefensIble.jusi.toirealOxfordiC'am- 
bridge; Imperial College and one or 

tw others as a premier division. But 
: the case for dividing up the rest still 
. looks very weak. For whoever the 
' of pragmatic ady^uigex and 
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Chaneelhr - vin c/iancifty-fe, 
and geMihwa. In the Blue txm'. 
fnim the physics deparlmenl-bj 
the lecturer’s scale for dIu ym.{ 
Rive you - Doctor LIomI BinsHi 
(LoutI cheers i 

And 111 the Red corner - 
department of Engbsh tni 
studies - lop of (ho recturer'isoif 
II years - Doctor Moira Enrvi : 
(Ltnid chtKrs) 

Layiiees and gmilinen, Tit xlaii 
this contest will go forward k]il 
other lucky winners in theantm 
and if successful there, on lo&k 
roimd, In which will be dedUl 
year’s pnmtithn to senior Itditi 
f Lemi chevrs) 

Seconds Out. 

(.SVfmf lYKv) Benskin quickly omdi 
corner, and he's already pidedt 
l-Iveninl with a couple oPerlipjR: 
uriicles. A nice Iwo-Mge Jom\ 
t*hysics piece and a Phystedk: 
rcscurch note. Yes, iind he'sintp 
r-'orciiig f^Krttv Everard backak 
heels, //mtf'. Umg. Two inonk 
articles- luKli Physirui /#i 
gitoii ciiinbiniiiion. My word, ttisv 
spk'iutUI imening for Doctor Bttli 
(Shouts of "Physks, Physks"} :y. 

Hilt iNiw it's Doctor Everard'ttdj 
take up the offr-nsivc. Yfiinileedfi 
ifs » fiill-si/ed HOOK, liy- 
huyinukrr. A solid fut OUPw^ 
Tliiirs ccrliiiiilv got Hcnsfcl/i kft 
iiig. Ami ill goes I'veraitl 
iiig home Tier iiilviinlage. 
Hctiskiii the wrong way fw*?! 


by Karen Gold 

A short-sharp inquiry into the quality and validuiiuii 
of polyicdinic and college degrees is likely to be sei 
up by ihc Department of Education and Science in 
(he next two months. 

Becked by senior ministers across a number of 
dcitertmcnls, the inquiry would he carried out by a 
small high level committee with an independent 
chairman. 

It would he presented ns a DES miiiaiive in public 
sector liigher education parallel with the current 
universities' working group on academic quality, and 
the recent announcement by Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of State for Education and Science, of 
moves to standardize school examinations. 

K is likely to take between six months and a year 
and will scrutinize in particular the work of the 
Council for National Academic Awards, but also the 
universities validating degrees in colleges. It may 
touch on the non-degree validation by the Business 
and Technician Education Council, nut would not 
include professional bodies. ' 

Among the subjects the DES will urge it to 
consider are industrial involvement in what is taught 


and examined, standards of (legrcc course ciiiraats. 
the possiliility of stmie polyiccniiics valiiliiiing (heir 
own degrees, and I'X.imiiialion pn»i‘C(lurcs. 

Alternative examination procedures arc at the 
heart of Sir Keith's continuing dissaiisfaciiim with 
the CNAA-validulcd degrees in sociotoBy and 
applied social studies at iTic Polytechnic of Niuih 
London. Last year the CNAA was severely embar- 
rassed by a critical HM Inspectorate report on (he 
two degrees shortly after llio council had reapprnvcd 
them. 

At (he lime the inspceioruie was published, Sir 
Keith warned tiuii he was considering an ini|iiiry into 
the design, vnlidaiion and (caching of degrees in ihe 
public sector. Since (lien, following the rauctiiiieeof 
lioth CNAA and the Inner London Education 
Authority's inspectors to bock the HMl criticisms, 
the DES nas been determined Ihnt (he issues should 
not die away. 

In the recent higher education debate in the House 
of Lords, the ^rl of Swinion speaking for the 
Government , said that it was ''considcrinc whether a 
parallel initiative (to the universities Reynolds 
group looking at academic standards) is required in 
respect of the local authority and voluntary 


Willi - my word --Jt*. 

HtJOK. 

in ilic space of u minute. HasBpf 
anything Icfl'.' 

("higlish, fiagtish^) 

He fcmis. moves of! the , 
yes. he’s getting in to t*ic ft- \ 

A rcseareh note. Haim, w . ■ , 
more. And - - 3 very wi*® j/ 

indeed frtnn the Ainerkon JOfi^ 
Physics - and another - aM - 
Three in a mw. And all Iw . 
lioual stuff. ,,,^1 L 

("Physks," “English," ? 

Now ii*s Evcranl's turn to 
back. But she jabs back 
volume of poems, Benskinp^j 

the v-cf»ra moment but tK^y 

tion was gi»d. Theyje 
there now. Slugging ft 

Physical Review articles (nwi pi... 
A quick Enuiimter and a 
Everanl. An uncxpect«* 



Protesting students at an aUernative medicine lecture at the City Lit’s all-night teach-m. 

ILEA adults protest all night long 

■ ■ 1 ikm.. „•.& imIha tn atnn 


vilh a Trt&v, tries . 

Book News and finally 

rears, administrative ■ 


rears administrative et^ ■ 
mpcccablc leaching record. ^ 
;arry little weight. 

'“Physics, physiol . 

\nd here comes 


K>cs a five-year ShRC 

\nd another, . 

iver now for Everard. ji • • 

“Physics, physiol • 

iTes, ihaFs it. The v< bas 

x)(Uesi. Everard goes dj : ' 

lomer and a deljgmw 

hat elusive senior 

me step nearer, waves hi^j| - 

ihantly aloft- ^ ' 

lon'i forget we'U be^c ^ , 

iction in the very next ediow ^ . 

/lif/ie Scale. ' 

Loud cbetw and ; ; 

'adjust (he raliu'*.)- ' |,v : 


by Maggie Richards 
Drastic reductions in the badge!, 
staffing and scope of Inner London's 
adult education would follow in Ihc 
wake of proposed Governmenl leg- 
islation, it was claimed this week. 

The forecast was made by Mr Neil 
Fletcher, chairman of the Inner 
London Education Authority's 
further and Higher Education Sub- 
committee at a public meeting held at 
the City Ut to, highlight the issue. 

Students and staff frnm the City 
Lit were Joined by members of other 
Inner London adult education tnslltl- 
tions In a marathon ail-night leach-ln 
to protest at the Government's plans 
and to demonstrate Iho unique ser- 
vice offer^ tn London. 


Underlining the Important con- 
tribution of adult education, Mr 
Fletcher said it was not sufficent to 
preserve the ILEA by direct elections 
if Ihe Government was Intent upon 
curbing the authority's spending 
power. 

Inner London's adult education, 
totalling £33m represented 25 Mr 
cent of ddult education spending 
throughout the country. 

“As long as Ihe ratepayers are 

K ared to tolerate that spending, it 
t biisineiis of the polificlans and 
pedple of Inner London to decide tor 
thmselvcs,'' Mr Fletcher declared. 

'*11 is an irrevelance and cheap for 
the Government to ctnne In over our 


heads and say (hey are going to stop 
us spending money and things we 
believe are Important. People who 
arc committed to education should 
say as loudly as possible to the 
Government they, will not tolerate 
this arrogance.'* 

The adult education service pro- 
vided in Inner London bad been 
acclaimed not only in Britain, but 
worldwide. , ^ 

Yet, under (he terms of (he Gov- 
ernment's grant assessment, 
Whitehall had calcalatcd that tlie 
ILEA should spend £8m one quarter 
of its existing budget, on adult educa- 
tion. A cutback of this kind would 
entail the loss of one in four of the 
staff currently employed. 


sectors of higher cdiiealion''. 1 

DLS iiffieiaK hope thai the emphasis of any | 
inquiry ciiii he slecred away from the PNE. affair. 
Tlicy arc aware nf disaitUunt in tlic polytechnics 
particularly about (he cost iirul bureaucracy nf the 
CNAA. 

T'hcir hone is that an inquiry would put its 
authoritv behind aiicmplH tn set the instilulions free 
from ilclailed CNAA conirol. sueli as tiie part- 
nership scheme pioneered at Newcastle I’olyrccnnie. 
Tliis cuuld lend lo a rapid rekixatinri of the present 
CNAA rcRiiiic. with instilulions being valiJiitcd at 
five-yearly intervals lint allowed to approve their 
own courses. The final iHileomc eoiiltl well he 
eomplerc acadeniie autonomy. 

'file terms on which the conimiliee should be 
established arc still being negotiated. 'I'he CNAA is 
known tn oppose any further investigation into PNL. 
or even a narrow inquiry into standards in 
social science. Sir Keith's long-csiublishc<l hdieiwire. 
An additional cninplication is that ihc inquiry would 
have to cover the uNAA's activities in Seoilnnd and 
Northern Ireland as well as England .-ind Wales, 
thereby involving the Welsh nnd Scottisli offices and 
further evide nce that the CNAA is the main target. 

Leeds scoops 
20 ‘new 
I blood’ posts 

' by Ngaio Crequer 

Leeds University has scooped 20 of the 
“new blond” posts announced this 
week, lollowcd tiy Birmingham (17). 
Manchester qnd NewcastleTlS). Cam- 
. bridge (J4) and -Edjhbut^ (iJ). 

The l/niversfiy Grants Committee 
has allocated 3$D posts altogether, 
which are aimed at bringing in young 
academic staff to the universities tn 
strengthen research. 

Leeds has done particularly well 
compared with its seven last year. 
Oxford isdown on Inst year, from 17 to 
10. 

Kecle and Stirling have been given 
no posts, Salford one, Aston two. 
Bristol seven, (12 lost year), Sheffield 
I four and Essex five (none last year). 

I n rr For the first time the Open Umversi- 

Lv/J.Xcl ty has ireen allocated one extra post. It 
C’ applied last year and was rejected, 
going to stop The posts have been allocated to (he 
id iMngs we following disciplines, (figures for last 
People who year in brackets.): medicine 55 (43), 
atlon should cn^necring 60 (48), agriculture and 

sibic to the veterinary studies II (8), mathematics 

not tolerate 27 (20), physical sciences 85 (66). 

biological 40 (25), social studies 32 
service nro- ^). mu 33 (15). education seven 
(none). 



There were 242 “new blood" posts 
last year, information technology 
posts for this year will be announced 
shortly. 

The UGC has told universities tiiat 
in view of the dirficMlty of filling some 
posts last year, subject areas should 
not be too narrowly specified, when 
^vertised. 

Full list, page S 
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0\] staff pay 
percentage to 
fighting fund 

by David Budge 

Full-time staff at the Open UniversUy 
arc Tcsnoiuiing lo an appeal by the vice 
chancellor. Dr Juhii Horlock. lo con- 
tribute I per cent of iJieir salaries to a 
fiditing Fund set up . ro . finance a 
campaign against serious budget cuts. 

Tne 2,^ academics, tcclihicians 
and administrative staff have been 
asked to keep up payments for six 
months. And within five days of the 
appeal being issued £ 10,000 had been 
promised. 

TTie university's 5.000 pan-lime 
tutors have also been invited to send 
donations nnd £300 iirrived (he day 
after the request was made. 

The money will help to Mver Ihe 
cost of printing and dUtrihiiting a 
pamphlet (hat sets out tlie case against 
the cuts. ^ . 

The Open University Students 
Association is umng its. members to 
donate to the lund and the OU's 
63,000 graduates may also be asked to 
contribute. 

Delegates to the students associa- 
tion's annual ciinrcrencc at Warwek 
University were told (hat spending 
would have to be reduced by £13.5 
over the next three years. 

Mr David Grugeon, one of the 
university's prn-vicc-chancetloni said 
the cuts would result in: 

• a reduction of several thousand in 
the overall undergraduate numbers: 

• resources for course production 
being slashed a third: 

• increases in course fees thai were 
substantially above the inflation rate; 

• fewer services for students; and 

• staff reduction. {TES\ 


Quality and efficiency must come first, says Brooke 

^ L— ..u S.% ..I.,.. 1.1 Ka rInminDlAi 




by! Patricia Snntinelli 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education, this week sketched 
out the criteria which the Government 
will apply to (he current debate on a 
strategy for higher education In the 

1990s. ' u 

He warned that It would not be 
acceptable to make iip the expected 
fall m demand for places with Just any 
kind of students. And he identified 
quality aind efficiency as the comer- 

' stores'of'ininisteriBJijudgihents, | 

Mr Brooke was speaking at a confer- 
ence on: higher education finance dver 
the nwt decadei'hcldby the.CharWred 
liisritdte' of' public FinahCc -Md 

• ■ Accountancy in London. He said thMi 

, scope fdr«othcr‘pariicipa*»<Sn-wopld. 


need to be examined in (lie light of the 
absolute heeds of the country for 
skilled manpower. 

“lliis country cannot afford to allow 
institutional costs to rise or institutions 
to operate below viable levels as 
demand falls," he said. “Financial and 
other mechanisms will have to be used 
to ensure that this docs not occur." 

Mr Brooke added that the closure of 
a univeisiiy or polytechnic between 
1987 and 1995 could not be ruled out 
because of the scale of the dedine of 
18-year-olds, aniicipaled to.be be; 
tween 75,000, to 100,000 students. 

' .'^Prom 1987:to l99Sypu.CBnnQt.put 
'academic institutions into taiolhballs, 
pot least because of. the. ^lijilividuals 
associated.- with</sueh . 'ii)st|liUiqna. 
Rntionalizhtioii.wlll havd. W be. across 
:. .thel'bina’ry.'dividd.;.:'.' 


“Some say we should not engage in 
the rationalization, but this would 
prevent us from releasing resources in 
the rest of the system such ns Increas- 


ingthe numbers who gel two A levels. 

Taklngihe public sector as an exam- 
ple, Mr^rooxe said it would not be 


sufficent IP reduce pockets of adv- 
anced further education |n predomi- 
nantly non-advpnced further educa- 
tion institutions. Significanl dzed in- 
stitutions would have to be considered. 

But he.stressed that there would be 
at least u':year'to debate the Govem- 
ment'fSratogy for rationBlizatlon.This 
wpiild be pu^l^hed by the winter after 
•the; viisWs of (he: Univeraity Grant 


•the. yie^s of the; university Grant 

•Committee, aridlheNatloritd^^ , 

» Body hAd t^n reculye^^ i ‘ . i 

' 'Mr .R«joktk'5Bjd. thp Gqvonimyrt'‘S 
sfr^egy fop,l»ijh(;rBdufaJti.o(iJ]0 :(99(k.' 




would be dominated by two ccirner- 
stuncs, quality and efflcency, without 
which it would not be possible lo 
achieve value for money. 

Mergers between and acrc« sectors 
would be welcomed if this led to 
financially and academically stronger 
instilulions, albeit very different in 
style from the original. 

Other major .areas where radical 
change could not be ruled out included 
the present method of dual funding for 
research in universities and the struc- 
ture ^ undergraduate courses. 

On quality. Mr Brooke said there 
was genuine concern that some courses 
were luil equipping young people in 
(he best lyay .with skills, that would 
enable them tolplayacQrdtriicti.ve role , 

iii .tbe'e^ondmiCi ,socjttl .hud .cMlEural , 

• 'dpyeloprricnis, .of 'spckity. , 


■ ■ ■• " u: I 
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Funding funds 
for libraries 

Sifi “ In his leller on formulae for 
funding stock purchases for academic 
libraries ITHES letters. March 16 ) Mr 
Jones of Bath University library sug- 
^sls that the Centre for Library and 
Information Management might work 
on producing one. In fact my manage* 
meat committee had, on the previous 
day. just approved a proposal to look 
into this very difficult but intriguing 


UCCA's natural order of things Nigerian 


J aacawi WAl iliv UICriUU> 

day. just approved a proposal to look 
into this very difficult but intriguing 
problem. I do not expect for one 
moment that CLAIM will come up 
with one formula and I agree 
wholeheartedly with Mr Jones that 
each institution is certain to have its 
own particular problems. However, 
we shall be starting on this project in a 
^all way and hoping to learn as we go, 
pur aim will certaimy not be to seek 
for Mr Law’s pbilosopiier’s stone (Let- 
ters, March 9 ) but to consider the 
rclatfoiiships between academics and 
librarians, to try to distinguish be- 
tween needs and wants and to produce 
an analysis which will be of help to 
practising librarians. I shall be very 
pleased to hear from anyone in institu- 
tions of higher education, both libra- 
nansand academics, who feel they can 
help me in this work. 

Yours faithfully. 

PETER H MANN, 

Director. 

Centre for Library and Information 
Management, 

Lougliborough University. 

51 ^' ” formulae for 

divlduig the budget allocated to an 
academic library can be neitlier simple 
nor easily obtainable. Nevertheless, 
ubranans do themselves no good by 
arguiM the difficulties (THES, March 
9 ); The difficulties will argue them- 
selves. Nor would a simple figure of 6 • 
per wm or anything else solve the ^ 
proWom. Applying Mr. Law’s areu- 
ment, "why not 5 or 2 . 4 ”? , 

The problem lies deeper. "TTie lib- ■ 
ra^and lihranans arc Iryiiic, as doour ‘ 
k .j who ultimately J 

r funds, to maintain the J 
myth of a unity, “Education”. The J 
academics, divided into their depart- ? 
incnls, facilities, schools or whatever, f' 

areiwgnlzlngthefacis-unfortunate 1 
- of fra^ntatlon. 

^ijnula is ever going to be n 
aaepted for tong because not only do 5 
those who come out at or near the ? 
bpttoin immediately start to raise ® 
Lmn, but also he who comes out too •. 

academic reserva- 
mewre amount provided „ 
for the obvlouly most deserving de- E 
partment. All fomulae fail hAMiiM 


Sir, - Mr Halfyard's thoughtful article 
(March 23 ) criticizes the use of prefer- 
ence order in the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions scheme. Much 
of his criticism is valid. But the only 
solution he offers ~ to eliminate the 
element of preferred order from the 
application roriti, and to instruct candi- 
dates instead to place institutions in 
the order of their code number in the 
UCCA handbook - would be unwork- 
able, for (he following reasons. 

First, it would deny the opportunity 
of declaring a genuine preference, 
which many applicants hold. Second, it 
would be unhelpful to university selec- 
tors in over-subscribed departments, 
who must have some indication before 
they make an offer whether there is 

Silent institute 

Sir, - The European University Instl- 
foie In Florence {THES, March 23 ) 
has my every support, but from my 
own experience it appears that the 
revme is not the case. 

fo the last six months I have 
written twice to obtain copies of EUI 
Working Papers (advertised in the 
annual reports of (he institute), so for 
without receiving a reply. 

On the assumption that the Italian 
postal services are not to be blamed, I 
suggest that a more 
emdent publlcatTons office would 
help the institute achieve the “higher 
profile for Its activities” wiilch your 
correspondent refors to as belne 
necessary. 

Yours faithAilly, 

PETER van dea DUNGEN 
School of Peace Studies, 

University of Bradford. 


any prospect of its being ncccptcd. 
Third, since no instructions are uni- 
formly observed, it would be difficult 
to determine whether (liose candidates 
who put their choices in the wrong 
order were merely careless or were 
disclosing n hidden preference. 
Fourth, any such nilc would not hu 
favoured by those instilulions which 
would regularly appear at the bottom 
of the list. 


mmiu ill life, liiirly ami coniprchciisivc 
briefing bcbHi- applying (hroupji 
UCCA is cssciilial. 

Our figiire.s do mi| supnmf Mr 
Hiiirynrd'sctmicniion tluit miivcrsirics 
are slow in milking di-cisioiiK. In order 


Efficiency 
study gets 
* 300, 000 


Liverpool job for Bolton man 


Sir. - Mr Durojfliye.^ 9 V W 

«ml the critfauc of ih^ 
vcRity system (UtSnPy 

woiiUI Itc better diiecwiThe Govemincni is to pruvidc 
(Nniticmns, adnaiflfj|2£3tK\ for efficiency studies in the 
Iciichers who have loffit^universbics. details of winch were 

Clhllllrn 1 N. 1 l n .ki.. 




dates either to ^clarc preferences or 
not as (hey plca.se; and also In signal 
changes in their original order by their 
mode of repiv to offers. It cannot 
overcome all the problems to which Mr 
Halfyard refers, some of which arc 
present whenever choices must be 


III mi /ii.inni piaccs Mils uctoher they 
have already made over 4 IK).(KH) 
orfers. Many of these could not hnve 
been inmic until seicciots had leeeived 
replies to previous <»frcrs made ui 
other cundidaics. 

Yours fiiithfully, 

RONALD KAY, 

General .Seereiary, 

Universities Central Couneil on 
Adinis.sjons, 

Cheltenham. 


The terms of reference of the sicer- 



im ineivasingty narrow group tirordinating studies in indi- 
If he s|)oke to NieetiiiSvidual universities arc to promote and 
CO (hose stuff who itiD *^:oordinaic. in consuliuiion with 
reiniiiiiiun of whai individual institutions, a 

inielieetual communiiT Kories efficiency studies of the 

icks inclined to universities con- 

««iskk-reilreiecliMo(&r««°; ** .'hen rcpiiri m the 
lhvnsln(w!wiihfarS^on»''^hice of Vice Chancellors and 
Nigerians He has S''*Frinetpats and the University Grants 
tfxiimi)le.re^an^ij& ‘he results with 

lishecl from the comments and rccom- 

Hareourl. ^'mendations. . , 

Dr Womthmien m, Thc iCFms add: “ The eomimssioncU 

in tLliiosoph^oTJS^ 


University of 


'I ®™ 03 acadcmic judgment nor be concerned 
ubwith the acadciuie and educational 


Iniiuht fnr ' f“^th the acadeiuie and eiUicniionai 

k Excluded arc maticni of ucadeniic 
Wh!l! u' M n oprpoltcy including priorities between dis- 

Whai IS Mr Durojaiyei? ^hucs. balance of undergraduate and 
II IS a pity that Mr DurojjiyiipostgraduBtcs teaching, staffing levels, 

imuerstand that there areic. and resources allocated to teaching 
nans and iinn.NiecriaiijRiul; and research, 
wen criikal trf Nieerii'j ft; The steering group will invite five or 
sysicm. And nnw Ino oililU(]| six universities representing a reason- 
iiiviii pnifnrscstoholduE^able cross-section to take part. The 
W'hy siinidanis have faJIn uli group and the university will select the 
thunged. Mirny of us bsieeni^ professional consultants to do the 
IiosiHiuliiy of Nigeria and ilet study. 

iiiuf iwigiirnesi of her studra . Tne consultants* report should gp to 
We care enough aboiu the university, then the group - iraich 
this pfiteiuialiy bright acdlMii should be satisfied the job |s well done 
try (o hiipe that retoumiiij - then to the UGC which will comment 
(hilt are now being wasted ti on the exercise as a whole. Thc 
de\iiicit lo providiuB an edur individual and UGC reports will then 


hy Kurcii Cinki 

Mr Jtthn McKen/ie. principal of Dol- 
ton InMiiuic of Higher Ldiie.ition. this 
Week aurced to take on tlic toughest 
job in higher cducaiion ami become 
the ne.xt rector of Livcrpmil 
Polyicchnic 

Mr McKenzie's appnininietU w.is 
iinnounced only iw-o Jays before a 
cniciul Liverpool City Council meeting 
was due U) decide w h'ethcr or not lo set 
an illcgul binigci with ;i projected 
£I 61 m deficit. 

The polytechnic itself is scheduled 
for n £ 2 m plus deficit in i*tK 4 /kS. 
although the city council's budget 

f iluns approved by the council's ner- 
ormance review committee on Mon- 
day allowed for over £ 4 .'>ni lopping-up 
for the polytechnic. 

Since that commiiicc also agreed 
spending plans to exceed rate income 
and Government subsidy by £l6lm, 
(he nulytcchnic's financisil future dc- 
punas heavily on whether thc city 
council's Labour administration sus- 
tains its no cuts, no rudundiincics and 
no major rate rise policy. 

I Thc nolyicchnic governors hiivc 
I asked Mr McKenzie, who replaces Dr 







Mr McKenzie: lough Job 


Cieriild Duliner who is inking curly 
rciircnieiit, to take up his new job us 
soon as Dolton will release him. 

Mr McKenzie says he has been 
promised a free hand to manage the 
institution within the policies laid 
down by the governors and the 
academic board. One of his first jul)s 
will he lo convince thc Council for 
Nitlioiial Academic Awards, which has 
been urging the polyicchnic to plan for 
no city council money and 10 put its 


Natfhe hard-liners step up 
pressure for MSC pull-out 





j'' ! 


they wter the minefldd of - 

lHfi.i« .J?5® service - 

pomiu. JThose Wlhers down the 

aot more than we’ve 

ISl' going to 

win iMs one. The nal loserurof 

iS bfli ^ ® 

Youts faithfully, 

RAYMOND Moss, 

C^ef Librarian, . 

Teesside Polytechnic. 

Grandes ecofes 


Video role 

Sir. .. Patrick Raymoht (THES, March 
in (he Diisincss 
und Technician Hducation Council's 
support for informiilion tcclmolney K 
seems dear (hat one of thc i^jor 
growth points in the cducatluniil 
sphere or IT will be in the use of 
interactive video, which will incorpo- 
rate a full ran^ both of computer- 
based learning racilitles and of moving 
nim matcnnl, as well as of static visual 
and pnnt material - n multimedia 
tool In the fullest sense, 
™ynll call for a very wide range of 
technician services antfit seems dear 
that the range of akllU involved in the 
production of the more sophisticated 
rnultimedia materials will include 
those required for a) visual com- 

®“‘Jfo7Communjcatfon {pre- 
sentation of voice, selection of rnuslc 

Mutual respect 

Sir, - When will academic specialists 
cease employing the columns of your 
paperas the intellectual equivalent of a 
soapbox from which to ventilate ill- 
disguised disciplinary prejudice? The 
tendency to "assertive prescriptions” 
and "negative prejudices" - terms 


The European Oniversilylnslilule. , . higher profile n ecdcl 

snccific mc&siigu in a imillimcdia foriii; • jn i j|m| iicsiim- 

4sesit'ia,vsJ Saa?"-'-- 

^na.uL'c'Jte 

these various functions fall in semal SSifv 
separate sectors of the BTEC ,,Vf -.i r .. 

logic of the situaiionrhowever. K G Sullt 
is foat courses for teclmicians in the 4 
^0-v.suaI multimedia areas, if they ShSe. DuXm 


promoting through his own rhetorical 
dcwccs - to paraphrase his own 
tendentious conclusion. Crombic calls 
for the trust upon which a true 
republic of letters must rest”. He docs 
liiile in his high-handed, wide-sween* 
iM. propagandistic asides on disci- 
plines and technical approaches out- 
side his own searching historical siu- 
frast ° ***■ exemplify that 


arc to be adequately coonJinuictl, 
should be placed under the news of n 

ncwcmvs-sL-ciiimuiunittff.toiiubiilr 

represent iiiivcs fioni: 

# lU'l mul design; 

• clcclnmic mul etimiminjeaiion cii 
gmucring; 

9 compiitmg and infonnaiimi svh- 
leiiis; 

9 ^neral and coimminieaiion siuilics. 

. The merger of thc iinsinevv I 
lion Louneil imd the rcthnkimi 
tiducatioii Council lias of umrsc been 
extremely limc-consmning. Hut the 
pace of dcvcioninciii In imiltimcdia 
cmnmiimcatton know so groin that ihc 
effective coordination of etiurse «m- 
trol eannui be dchyed further without 
prejudicing college staffing and other 

Yours faiihfulty, 

K. G. COLLIER. 

4 Robson Terrace, 

Shincliffe, Durham. 

PhD problems 

Sir, - 'There has been a good deal of 
conc&pondence, in your own columns 
and ctowhere, concerning the prob- 
lems that some postgraduate students 
have experienced both during ihcir 
and at the exemina- 
uon. The Qjuncil for Academic Free- 
dom and Democracy, which has had a 


heller (h.in that of OieptstJ^i go to Sir Keith. 

Sir Keith has told thc CVCP: I am 
Yours fiiithfully, happy with the general approach . . . 

I.l:( )NARD bloom, and particularly welcome thc emphasis 
I’rincipal l.ctiurer ' resource allocation procedures 

Dcnarimenl of Jk^al Sekw which, I understand, will extend to 
PoIvlci-hiiicoftlKSouABi:! indicators about costs and perform- 
I (uidoii .SFI ®nce without of course trespassing 

directly on major matters of academic 

■ ^ ife said: “Thc application of what is 
' learnt by universities not in thc sample 
A K A ' will be the final and crucial stage of the 

wvWlilwl exercise.” Any savings arisingirom the 
. studies will remain in the university 
Sir, ■■ I liiiw been asked w»tci sygietn. 

tin hehair of itie Astoatbeb The Association of University 
I liMoriiins whools suMib’ Teachers this week asked Sir Ajex 
wliich I iim u member. At)as : Jarrati, chairman of the steering 
awurc, we endeavour group, for an early meeting to discuss 
alhiiiii.-e of pfactici and *5 foe part it could play in the inquiry, 
studies in an ami Mr Michael Baatz, former registrar 

ciicmiraymglhe f4udyo(ut»f; at Leicester University, will service the 
history as u distTctc arid*! - steering group. Its full membership is;- 


Hosiility towards the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission within the college 
lecturers' union is hardening with a 
real possibility that thc leaders may 
support demands for withdrawal of its 

experiences of the first year of 
the Youin Training Scheme and the 
impact of (he row over Government 
plans (0 transfer substantial further 
education funding to thc MSC from 
the local authorities have combined to 
produce a climate ranging from suspi- 
cion lo outright hostility. 

This is reflected in motions submit- 
ted for the annual conference of thc 
National Association of Teachers jn 
Further and Higher Education in 
Birmingham in May. 

One, from the south west region, 
calls on Naifhe's delegation to the 
TUC In September to press for with- 
drawal from the MSC and to campaign 
for its abolition, suggesting that re- 
placements for the lechnicaLand v^ 
tional education initiative and the YTS 
umbrella of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

Another condemns the YTS as an 
attack on jobs and conditions of ser- 
vice and calls on union leaders to 
devise altcrnalivc policies. A third, thc 
most moderate in tone, identifies thc 


YTS's failures and calls fur action 
through the area manpower boards to 
ensure the teaching profession is more 
closely involved in improving thc cur- 
rently inadequate monitoring nf the 
scheme. 

Last year demands of non-coopera- 
lion with the YTS were only narrowly 
defeated at thc annual conference, and 
some union leaders believu thc atti- 
tude is hardening. Anxiety is growing ' 
on two fronts: the erosion of condi- 
tions of service posed by ihe YTS: and 
the attack on local eovcmmcni auton- 
omy posed by thc white Paper. 

Already there is understood to be a 
majority on foe Naifhe executive's 
powerful salaries sub-couimittcc in 
favour of trade union withdrawal. 

But union leaders arc dismayed by 
suggestions that they are on the verge 
ofa deal with (he MSC over a seat on 
the steering committee to implement 
the White Paper. 

Although there have been djscus- 
sions at various levels, (here is no 
question of a deal, they say. But it is 
admitted that the union will have to 
reassess its position if Ihe present 
line-up of local autorities, teaching 
unions and the TUC against the fund- 
ing arrangements proposed in the 
White Paper arc broken. 


EKiSpW S Polys may now keep profits 


anproacblothelheorelialiiBl! rerworlh. vice-chancellor. University 
ffl IS iS iesertSP of Warwick; Sir Adrian Cndbuiy, 
rewiitntiimi of the chairman of Cdbury Scheweppes PLC; 

Vtoitisor F. H. Hinsley. master of St 
Ktv! ^ John's College, Cambridge; Sir Robin 


fobs, the Prime Ministers adviser on 
J XT e- ctridency; Dr T. L. Johnston, princm- 
Heriot-Walt University; Dr G. 


swb-t4)nriml(lM hM Lockwood, registrar and 'secretary. 

cnccsandffi-«rvM«y^ University of Sussex; Mr P. I. Mar- 
in’iJf shall, director of finance at the Plesscy 

Mucation, the Inne PLc. pmfessor P. G. 
uon Awljitmiy and t Moore, principal-designate of the 

Allwrt Museum. LondonBusincssSchool;PrufcssorM. 

Hnu*ewr, It Richmond, vice-chancellor, Universi- 

numberoi inquuics tv AfMnnrhMler; Sir Peter Swinnrton- 


^..•*>u.,uu.-Rv.r.----- University of Sussex; Mr P. 1. Mar- 

in’iJf shall, director of finance at the Plesscy 

Mucation.thclnne -^ PLCj Professor P. G. 


Lwas OavW ;-Ny VWeniL:!inr A'’ rational and critical “'I*. «« »L 

JfoyraU s jrtWe op Ifrahc© yenL ■=' agnerally jF % fn was a esfobllsh a working 

fomany *’**fo^ science (T//|s March *^^;^®®*^*™l>ioricdschqfaHy ' proWems 

• fo foe absence of any liemonslraiie ® 5 |? virtue of respeepfor the rascarcH in 

® French ifoowlcdge ofthcvriS-raiE ®fo?f P«Ws place in the academic 

gran*:dcp/e, the only one withbases of spheres of intelleSlSifii^^^^^ will, at Icnst for 

putAde ^ Ifreiiice. 1 feel Im of whmh CromWe k X®®” *fo®eraly^ fo®Pfesenl, be excluded. 

foe chambers of own specialisation) one can^nlywbn- Trc®KT"‘ studies, 

“^^i^Parischamterbfeora- <IcKat the Imolicd oaS iinVK, ^ ^ W!«cnandvcrbSevidc^. 


number of 

there (B a crying «« ^1 
houite throu^ P*^i 
similar activities 


Richmond, vice-chancellor, Universi- 

g of Manchester; Sir Peter Swlnnrton- 
yer, chairman of foe University 
Grants Committee; Mr Stanley 
.T^hompson, director of fnancc. Ford 
Motor Company Ltd. 


.ihffiS- WILLIES 

dismissive (other than, of course his ?' 

own spcciailxailon) one.ca 


New A level ^.^v 

'! ThaelrHMnMec Ipe Jomt Matrlctilatian 


cxBiuttca. 

,h™ JS''"®** me lu Chair 

•‘lO“W write 10 


sSsa:W.“*'s 


wp jiHtmiuons invoivea ui.preparitfo 
Sorrow’s senior managers, ls3! 1 
believe, of great importance. > ' - 

Voura faithfully. 1' • 

Ke.STAjiLiNd, ; ■ 

UK DjljPCtOr, . r 

Europeani&ttoof df-Mana^fflenc^^ 

dies, Oitford; ’ ■ ' “ • ^ '»/ 




supenrifoti as 
jnces of pdsb 
Yours slncerS 


wll as in the experi- 
'Bduate students. 


ntivead 
Qpw (0 


Uhe rani 
mveshii 




Rwuia auicereiv, 

JohnsavoIe. 

Chairman, 

i^^bouihe Avenue, tfo i 


where in liritam can ; Motor Company Ltd. 

10 art leachm and — _ 1 1 1 

Sir Peter suggests a fresh look 

of '"otioe »■ «ofo"f o™- 

iit-aervice courses inw^l' bers were put forward by Sir Peter 
cuumrv and ii) addfe^^/ Swlnnerton-DyerchairmnnoffoeUm- 
bodiexina DodbOD'O*'® Versity Grants Committee last week. 

^ Me told tlw Standing (foiifcrence of 
wm-kihuiwdiat :UnlversUy Information Officeis 

Primal meeting at King's College. 

ErT- to dS ,;foe.four different forecasts bn student 

there was a toully different kind 


Polytechnics and local authority col- 
leges will be allowed (0 engage In 
commercial activities and keep the 
profits for their own use under new 
legislation proposed (his week by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. 

Sir Keith announced a brief con- 
sultative exorcise „ to examine thc 
options for implementing such a 
change, which is designed lo bring 
local authority institutions Into line 
with uDivcrsillcs and grant-aided 
college. At present, they are barred 
from undertaking commercial activi- 
ties, 

Thc alternatives pul forward In the 
joint consultative paper issued by the 


able problems which wuldOc^a^ 
id oiV6f$c ofnruunient Tlifi Govcrnfhcnt W8hlcd flrftunicnl fof ssying thst the Dkh 

computer science, the 


teaching. Projections from another 
part of the Department of Education 
and Sdcnce meant that more than a 
quarter of all graduates in Egland 
would have to become school- 
teachers. “More than a quarter of a 
mathematicians will have lo become 
school-teachers and to achieve that I 
find frankly incredible." 

He said there were some insuper- 
able problems which could be an 
argument fof saying that the DES 

MAd ti*iiA tnnf niim- 


Department of Ediicatlon and Scien- 
ce and (he Welsh Office arc cither to 
give all institutions corporate status 
as limited companies, or to enlarge 
thc powers of local authorities. 
Ministers fovour (he second course, 
as well the authorities, 

Thc new Icgislallon would enable 
Institutions lo make money from 
consultancy work, contracted re- 
search, Ihc exploitation of Inven- 
tions, cooperative research with In- 
dustry, testing and advisory services. 
The consultative document stresses 
that it is Intended (0 be cnablbig 
legislation and not to prejudice local 
authority controls over polytechnics 
and colleges, 




iKTiJi'iTiK' htiuM.' in Miller, tli.ii the | 
mstiluiion is niiiiiii^iabk'. i 

■[ he ( NAA s Lnimnitiee f«'i iiisuiu- 
tmns meets on April lH 10 receive 
iepi>ris troin its nwn hcvmls nn all | 
l.iwrpiml's toiirscs and lo ileeidc if 
:ihv more should 11m I'e allowed lo | 
rccruii Ai presuni physics mul fine nil 
tlegrccs are fothiduen n l‘W 4 iniiikc. 
hut Mr McKenzie is uiiUctslood lo ' 
have had high level hnekitig in his 
:inpliciUion not onlv from ihe CNAA 
bill .ilso from the Naiioiial Advisfuy 
Body. 

hfe has nlrcady met ihe chairmen nf 
thc polytechnic's faculiies and intends 
10 see all sisiff shortly after he lakes up 
his nost. He suii) he pUniied to build 
briuges verv r.ipidly between thc 
CNAA. ihc' senior riuinagcmeul and 
the local iiulhorily. and lo consider thc 
miinagcinent structure of the 
polytechnic. 

Mr McKenzie went lo Bolton in 
1982 after being principal at llkicy 
Coticgc. where he had a reputation 
for vigorous niancigcmcnt. At that 
time the CNAA luid also ihreatend 
Dolum with loss of inslitiitional valida- 
tion and rehilUms with Ihc loenl an- 
Ihoriiy were very ptuir 

Her iot- Watt 

pharmacy 

reprieved 

Herioi-Wuu University's pharmacy 
dcparimcni is likely to survicc in a 
mndined form after a change of heart 
by the University Grants Committee. 

The committee, which h,id enrljur 
recommended closure, last week in- 1 
structed Sir Peter Swinnerion-Dycr. 
its chairman, to have further talks with 
Dr Tom Johnston, principal of Heriot- 
Walt. 

That meeting should have taken 
place last Wednesday but Dr Johnston 
had influenza. It is l^cly to be resche- 
duled for next week. 

Sir Peter is likely lo offer a reprieve 
but will demand that thc depiirtment is 
strengthened. In letters to MPs this 
week, to whom he had promised to 

f ive the UGC decision, he said lie had 
een instructed to meet Ihe principal. 
Tlic UGC has decided to give extra 
resources to two out of foe country's 
four university oceanography depart- 
ments and to maintain the stains tftio at 
the other two. This marks a retreat 
from its original decision to close two 
and concentrate resources in (he re- 
maining departments. 

A report on occanograpliy Bangor, 
Southampton, Swansea and Liverpool 
goes before (he UGC's main commit- 
tee in April but the universities can opt 
lo make the visiting group's recora- 
mendniions public before then. 

•City University council has agreed in 
brood terms with its senate mat the 


Science 

spending 

compared 

hy Snndrti Ncnipcl 
Thc Ailviviry R'ljud fnr die Rcscartli 
(.'uiiiu'ils IS spending L 24 ,tKHl un com- 
paring liriiuiii's science expenditure 
with other enunirics. 

Thc .lim IS to pr<>vidc hnril iimimtni- 
linn when the ADRC next prcsoni'< a 
ciisc to (he Ciiivcrnmcni four research 
funding. 

Thc study isbciiigcarriud nut fm thc 
board bv Mr Jolin Irvine and Mr Ben 
Martin of the Science Policy Research 
Unit HI Sussex University. Ihcy will 
I look at spending on acad'cmic-icVitcd 
science in the Uniled Stales, Japan, 
France. West Oermuny and ilic 
Netherlands. 

'The subjects will be divided into 
disciplines such as chemistry, biology 
and medicine and (hen divided again 
into spcciulilieslikc oceanography and 
asironomy. *lhc researchers willjiuik 
al how much is spent liyvnch speciality 
iiml how inimy people arc working in 
each sector. 

A pilot study comparing nriinin with 
France and West Gennany will be 
completed by the end of (he year iind 
the final report subiniiied hy ific end of 

11ie purpose of flic exercise was to 
provide “tables 10 put on the table" 
said Mr Roger Troedsoii. a memhur of 
Ihc ABRC secretarial. "There is a 
certain folklore that the UK is falling 
behind in science in some areas. At tlic 
moment it is only a folklore and if it is 
right (he picture is still bound to he 
more complicated than that." 

If the research proved right these 
scientists who felt tWi thc budget had 
dropped behind those of other coun- 
tries this did not mean that thc Gov- 
ernment would rectify matters. Mr 
Trnedson said. “But even if the study 
^cs not provide any answers at Icastj! 
will come up with some questions.'' 

■fhe announcement or the study 
follows the publication of Ihc ABRC 
. report 5 demi/iV Ow>»>riimi'rirs ««</ fhr 
i Sl'iemr Unriget /Wtl which was criiicnl 
) of research spendiim in scfence. Tlie 
I ABRC warded Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of Stale for Education and 
I Science, that future scientific develop- 

> menis were under threat. 

The SPRU researchers will begin 
^ Ihcir work by developing methods of 
i measuring and comparing the data. 




submit detBjU O' 
addresses of org»wo, 
wiRe dir<»l to foi- •- • 


IhlliSr 


?i: -iiardsciei)ce8, and to ensure that levels Lord Flowrs. chairman 01 iiic 
i*ere maintained despite the ddmog- CVCP. speaking on tte 

•';;raphlcdrop. • of the universltres,;, said vice cha^ 

it.'Was uossibie to argue, althdugli 






Flowers, chairman of the 
peaking on the public imago 




Oareoot .. •>'* ='.':-^^i^!:^%iotlior conspicious problem'-was* image. 
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current feasibility study on merger 
with thc City of London Polytechnic 
should be rejected. 


Unions to 
get low offer 

University employers arc unlikely to 
make offers substantiHlIy greater ihnn 
3 per cent to three ke^ groups of 
workers when negotiations resume 
next week. 

Officials arc completing consulta- 
tions with individual universities to 
nsscss how much Ihev can afford. Bui 
(he employers are already concerned 
at the impact of settlements in excess 
of cash limits in past years on jobs and 
services, . . , 

A senior official said: “Jobs have 
been lost across the spectrum where 
we have exceeded the provision in (lie 
recurrent grant. We are nlreai^ operr 
adngat the minimum levels and we are 
. not anxious to reduce oiir seiviccs 
further." , 

Negoliatore representing manual 
workers became thc first group 10 
reject a formal otter of 3 per cent, but 
otnergroups including academics have 
alreaciy said they will do Ihe same: 
Academics, technicians and manual, 
.workers arc the groups involved in 
next week's talks. 

' Tlieir ripgotintors, pressing )hc Case 
!fdr a rripvc to eradicate low ray in, the 
uOiverwlips, Wero' nrigry iibouTvfoe ^ 

employefs ■ re>fo'rti?e»'^o 

iifddiiid AiMiefofiHr Afolif 

aVdilaW 4 '.-^'”> 


Administration 


city Polytechnic of 
Hong Kong 

AnpllceiloiM arc Invllad fur 
tlio followinfl ixmt In lh« aca- 
damle Berratariat: 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
ACADEMIC 
SECRETARY 

(Ref. No: cp/Af»rc>oa/a 4 > 

Tlie post Is nnai In rank lo 
the Acadnmlv Horratary. 

The MucceBoful t;Hndldfit« 
will he reHi«un#lblc ror Ihe 
niannhin and ImpleBJinlS* 
of till aspaci4 of tne City Poly* 
tcrhnIv'H polMee «°'I5"''iiln^B 
acudunt ndinlaalona. .O’® 
tidn and niannnanient or a atu- 

W,o 7 .'?a«%‘'th"f^a£ 3 lS: 

tatriitlon or couraea. 

Salary and QunliflrHtlona 
fur Apliuliilmniit: 

Salan: ^ HKSa 08 . 68 f^ 

11X8899,380 
MKill.aa on 88.3.841. 

Candldaiea ahoiild hnve, a 
Iveralty danreo or eaulv- 
aient nroleaaroiial quB 
lion plua ftulMtnntlal rel 
exparlonca. Ability to commii 
niruta affac lively ut bolh wr» 
leii and BTCkon 'Enallali 
required, AppllBanls Bhouji* 
have oKperleitce worfcliia In 
ertlury edut-uflon 

(nftllluUonii. 

TerniB and 'CoiidlNona of 

eqimf to 89% of basic Barary 
rocelwacl over eniire coiitrnct 

R erlnrl. Beiinflta liicludo Innn 
tnvo. aiibaldlsnd accominodu- 
llon for pvnraenB uppoliilonB 
end local anpointeae on a 
BBlary of HKSlS.OfiO pliq. 
above, medlral and ■ dantel 
bnnorita and. wtliare appropri- 
ate. chlldi«n'e education 
allowuncee and loevp 
piiseaaoe. 

ApPlIcotluVi^ Appllcakfon 
foriite end Job apucirientlon 
ere pbkulnebla rrom the Abm- 
clatfon or . Cpmmonwealih 
Unlveralties <Appta>._ Johh 
Poster llouae. Sa_.Qardun 


Poster llouae. • 
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DON’S 

DIAEY 


SUNDAY 

Realized rhisis really a civil scrvanl's 
diary and I am prubahly infrinuing 
some regulation in writing it. 
exigencies of the service were ably 
demonstrated last week when the 
pnncipril was transferred to another 
P9** '’irtnoiiy a nioniem's notice. It 
will be iniercsling to see if he has 
been replaced before 1 leave in 10 
months' time. Spent the morning 
with iny wife bird-watching at a 
nearby reservoir. The giant king- 
fisher and cormorant which were 
snaring the same tree lost Sunday 
were both absent. Realized wc could 
see Mount Kenya, 70 iniic.s away, ns 
we were ilrivina there but its usual 
blanket of cloud was In place before 
the morning was out. Jn the after- 
noon rend through some of the latest 
batch of The Gtiardion financial 
pages sent iw my sister. Finished yet 
another of Gerald Durrcll's books in 
the evening. A pleasant, lazy, day. 


there is much of value to be derived 
from the exercise even then. With 
the students' propensity to complnin, 
w’hnt need is there for evaluation 
forms? After supper, went back to 
the institute to watch another old 
Frencli film at the Audio-Visual 
Centre. Not bad. 

4 WEDNESDAY 

A better day. Allowed the i|iics(iuns 
but didn't let them spoil the general 
understanding. Finished yet another 
marking stint and got myself n bit 
more organized for my new cl, ass. 
Bumped into n young French col- 
league on the way home mid nsked 
him in forn drink. He w,as fed up with 
teaching 23 hours a week and feels he 
IS being exploited. 


HMI undermines White ? 


rHETIMIuSIIKiliKHKnilCATIO.NSlIPPi.KMKNI' .t0..t.K4 


by Patricia Santiiielli 
I An Inspectorate survey of piirl-lime 
' day rcicnsc emirses puhlished this 
week uiKlerinines some of the eharges 
laid against loeal milhorilies iiiul (heir 
colleges in the Ciovernnieiii's Wliite 
Paper Trahwifi for Jobs. 

The Jmiimry While Paper reetnii- 
meiidud the iriinsfer of I'nmls ami 
re.sponsihility fi>r a (piarter of non- 
advanced fnrilier ecliieaiion away from 
the loc,!! .aulhorilies to the Miiiiiniwer 
Services Commission. It said lliiit 
I.e.a.s and colleges hml failed lo re- 
spond to the necits of inilnsiry and 
employers. 


THURSDAY 

A four hour teaching morning, fol- 
lowed by a strenuous hour's lufnrral 
in I he afternoon. One of my students, 
attached to the Ministry of Agrieiil- 
lure, asked for lime off to be 
"counted”. Following the discovery 
that there are nearly 5,0lK) fictitious 
primary school teachers on the 
national payroll, it seems the "count" 
has now been extended to (he civil 
service. Who counts the counters? 
Spent the evening reading Forster's 
.'1 Room With A View. \ prefer 
Howard's End and A P, usage To 
h\tlM but it Is pleasant light rending, 
bull very hot and dusty. TTic ground 
looks parched but it Is surprising how 
green most of the trees are. Wc arc 
lucky our wutcr comes from a bore 
hole. There has been a water shor- 
tage tn Nairobi for months. Let us 
hope the mins conic on lime 


MONDAY 

Started with a iwo-hour tencliinE 
session at S.I5. Had forgotten what 
an early start 1 1 bought tins was when FR IH A V 
we Hrsl arrived - surprising how *■ * 

quicklv one gets used to things. One Up lo my old trick of takim. iwn 

'‘J' rhough. is a classes in separate niomsui the^sumc 

Mnw. Bill it was easy ihisinomiim as I 

had ser nn<% f'liicc n •>.... I 


^ ^ get used to, though 

lour and a naif-hour iporning, de- 


spite the 3(1 minute break. By f| .Ji) l 
am usually ready for my cheese' 
Mndwich prepared bv Ester, our 
hOMsegirl. Can't think why the now- 
ers-lhat-be |>erslsl with this as nro- 
ductiviiy in the two and a quarter- 
hour aftemonn session must he verv 
low indeed. In (lie .second JuiJf of the 
morriJiic I irieei niy new ehi.ss, u-liieb | 
nave taken over us a result of cum- 


had set one class a two liour test. The 
con-s^uence of that wa.s that I spent 
the afternoon marking mid still h.ive 
one qucsiinii to do. In the cvenimt 
wm into Naimbi for ii meal wiSi 
friends. 

Returned o fight ants swarminc 
aroiiml the kiiclieii Mjik. Presimiahlv 
the lesiiJi of flu- lijy weaihei 


pi’cvioiis teacher, a a 

*‘“^ "** generally seem SATURDAY 

to be much rei^ier to compiam (ban 
in years gone by. In tlio a/lcmoon I 
ideavuurcd tn m.nirfi n .! 


endeavoured to make a sinull limc- 
lanje change but encountered Ulffi. 
^Ihcs With two Muslim members of 
j f®!»gious commit- 
^ ''"day lupch-iimc. Finished 


A poor morning’s work - uiilv a 
‘>f my Intended marking 
c^ne. As usual, very few ncnnlu «i 
(he institute and even fewey actually 

l«>mc nhom 
I i.JU and after a much needed coffee 


ai < tin .....I ♦ : r, - iumvii ui:i:ul'o cuiice 

! ,h' “ o ^ evening reading rest of the morning fillina In 

and writing letters. » cracks around the kitchen sihk 


TUESDAY 

Very dissatisned with my lecture this 

Ih?!!!?® 'tt®" * questions disrupt 
}P® floW' Must watch this in future. 
Ono of (he last things 1 want to do is 
So a.queslioning altitude. 

SiL Jess dO|l want a confused 
dass.^ Quened my head of depart- 
request for: (he students to 
complete staff evaluation forms for 
the raurse for which I am responsible 
on the grounds that It would 
_ . -productive , after 

months, Oneeayeiarai the 


various Intervals for the rcmniiutcrur 
Achieved some success but 
S ? i i msecildc in the end. 
Finished A Room With A Weiv which 
rather grows on one. Second holf 

which seemed to. stutter along. But 
maybe it was me. ® 

; D. F. Kent 


rhe .survey of 41 colleges ami ."ilHI 
employers coiiduelcd liyllur Majes- 
ty's Inspectorate between 19KII and 
19K2 w.is trailed Iwia* in tKlvmicc of 
puhhcaliori by Mr Tom King, .Sccic- 
l.'iry t«f Stale for Fmnhivmeiii. as' 
evidence that this was ilie ea.se. 

But the survey shows that in m least 

Hull hints at 
compulsory 
redundancies 

by Snndrn Hcmpel 
Hull University is hinting ui emupiil- 
in a biti to cut 
t4(l(J,(Hill from Its budget for the next 
academic year. 

saving, somu 
i2?IJ,(MK), must iHime from aeaileinie 
siilanes which means the lo.ss»)f |2 jobs 
by the eiul »if the year. 

In II hid to try to avoid eoiiipiilsion. 
nowever. the university is exleiulini; 
the preimimre reiireincni and volim- 
tnry scyerunec .schemes bcvtuul iIk' 
Sepiemlicr deiidline set by ilie Mni- 
yersity Grants Ctminiiiice. Iliill says it 
will offer the same eomiiunsaijon as 
that currently available ilmmgli the 
Koveimneiit seheme. bm from Ms mvii 
funds, to anyone it accepts ftir retluii- 
d.tney m nmi 

Hie decision ui uikc immediate 
action was madu at a univerHiiv vouiieil 
meelmg last week ami follt)wed the 
•''NH'HHiviiiem ot ||„||\ 
glam lor l'W.|/,s.s. 

^ The university says the i;i.V.S4ni is 

provisionul iilliiciUiim iuniouiieed in 
llw Hiilumn. The pmvisi.aial fia.. 

was itself below thcK flS^ 

WHS promised in lOKl when ilie f rs 
cuts were niinounmi. 

Hte university is ruvcrling to Its 

iTilT ^ “‘‘‘IP*®** '^ben- 

& L f incbidcd 

'filer revised down in iinii. 

*■ 'uj* k” 


77 per cent ol the i-ollegcs links weic 
giiod iir ailcipiiile and weu* onlv pom 
III Ilie remaining l.\ \w tvnt tu niiu- 
eollegi-s. riu.* HMI mimitu-d ihal this 
information had been available in Mr 
King wlien he aiimninecil the White 
Panel. 

I he sitivey pieseiiis an miihilleiini' 
Pjetme of emplivvvi:, ns p.isMw uvi 
[lienls {»! eollege eoiitsi-s. luoie ion- 
eeineil with siudeii|/eiiip|ityi-s-s' 
aiiival than the ciiiiiriiiuni eniilc-in 

The re|i4Ul savs (iml having; l.ikeii 
smli II enieial ode tii st'leeiiiig ittiitses 
for their eni|i|iivees, it is 
iliai nnmvemplovrisflo nut (nilowiliis 
ij[» by displaying a posiiive inieresi m 
llieir progiess at itdlege. 

It also points oui ilui in eeiimii 
seei(irs, cmployei s aie bivoniiiig niou* 
restrieiive nvvi gianting pail lime u-- 
lease lo hniliei ediieaiioii. “Wbeii job 

oppi>iliiniljesaietiini|i,ualivelvseiiuv 

there is little need foi einpluvers in 
_^f^r part-lime releasL- as an ituvniive 


IWhere the blood flows 

'Hrtki'riucuS hundred and fifty “new blond” po.sl.s huve been allucatvd 1 
cKtki 1101 n^^’uitlvGrsliies for (his acudemic year. It is part of u three 


I'Hnhcr iiundred and fifty “new blond" pu.sl.s hHvc been alluL-ated lo Ihc 

Hirers tki not c^^ 5 uiiivcrsities for this acudemic year. It is part of u three year 
lepiiri which idS^rogrsmme, which began last year, lo create posts for young academic 
cases wlicrcn}||{|(|^'^ 2 ff, So far, 592 posts have been created. Here is a breakdow n of this 
I'uS ®"f»hr:year’s allocation. 

"Ml 3’^ 


(eiil, 

"H»bw. It Migg«s 3 .Bath 

Wink aiHl n 
AiiilB,ri!i« 

iU)‘iiy fee East Anglia 
ninrferfflfc Essex 
iiom |i*tal aiithoriiittiJsExsler 

— 

r.tlttfmm for KsbIs 

Kent 

.mw- ufifc, £2.50 froj5 

'Leicester 
ilJverpoot 


INSTITUTION “S' M.II,. ’’JV- Art. “uc TOTAL 



The author is lecture, 


counlcr-productive after onbl**h5S ■ 

Labour steps Counc«lo 
row 


... — a (lefivil uf 

3 during 1984/85. The pmn- 

Pfi[ root pay nsc, 

While stressing a 1983 decislnn m 

iabiKsH 


Labour 

Party , has .stepped Into a row over 
represcjitatlo^n of college delegation^ 
s National Organizaiio^ 
cpnfei2T«, • 
. 1 P®f*7's exe^Uve have! 
fShS?B *'■ Union of^ 

who chairs the pariy'J 
:^ulh committee. .Iqslsiliig that 'an 
^eifgeiicy motion 'at laic yoai^s coh- 
feren^ OMjiing the' records to any 
member of the^NOLS ilallolial cqm' 
mfftM should be implemented. 

The letter, signed by, Wesiminslcr 
B- Cprbvn, Euro-MPs 
Richard Balfe and Alf Lomas, chair 
w i'lPST Lfill'"". Ms Valerie Wise. 
Mr Ted /yght. and ^rmer National 
executive member 
; Hahie Hastings, ss]« that.siudehtg » 
orgawzer,Mr has* riiled . 

, Che decision cannot bbfrnplementedj • 

'! < rjrj 


TTic. Medical Rewarefi Council Is to 
inciji: 


Learning begins .. 

^>3^15* to'ba“lSi*' if*'?"' «>'>« 


Bedford agrees £ 1.5m salt 


r.-'* ILONDON 
v‘ '..^Bedford/Royal Holloway 
■.*-:^Birkbeck 
. Chelsea 
■ ilmperlal 
iilnsHlute of 
^ /^chaeology 
/ Instilute of 
' Education 
KIngs/Queen 
:'EI&abelh 
L 8 E 
QMC 

.Royal Vet College 
. .,SOAS 

School of Pharmacy 
^SEES 
UC 
Wye 

Quy'B/SI Thomas' 
ling's Medical School 
L^on Hospital 
Middlesex Hospital 
Royal Free 
Bart's 
St Mary's 

Brtllah PoslgredUBle 
/ Medical Federation 
School of Hygiene 
and Trop Med 
Royal Postgrad 
MMical School 


M- 
2 ( 1 . 
K-) 
8 ( 10 ) 

U-) 

K-) 


3) 
B( 2) 
K 1) 
2 IH 


Hvdfni-il I.uiiMimi, hits void 

wu of ilujmt|,|i„n^ „„ I,, 

I urk Kill- foi- Jiihi nmliT Cl. .'tut. 

Ihe coNvgc'M Hint' bulldinuv arc 
Iwlng sold bmnhv Bvdford t% iiirrH- 
inKWllii Kityul llolliiHuy ('olitttrniid 
moving lo iiv Kgham, .Surrey, hllc. 

-n/i 

Ihe iMigllsh, liHiian, hhtorv uiid 
cluislcs dcpwrhneiilN. huw tnrvn re- 
HnquUIied tu the freihnWera, the 
Lrown (.oininE.VHlonerK. 

NcBOtlatloiw are still underway 

h»?M. HitirordS rmtin 

building but u deal h Hkeh to be 


Loughborough 
Manchester 
HtijiuuHvcd In Ihe oeiltH* |jM| 8 T 
White Ou' bii.KrthHi Newcastle 
nmn^i line li h^ngham 

Amerkau iiiililoniirt dij' 

uf VIvfiH-lan Sri 8 ^ Jj ' Sheffield 
The liulmv h ltioa|nltef^ Southampton 
hniighl fur UKesispWi Surrey 
Among (he bWdfRffj Sussex 
biilfdlng, «Wch 

£l6m. un* thf Mafearyi^ York 

rKenlly lojughl UNIVERSITY 
kfalet) humeasaDW®T OF WALES 
und B wfflilh)' Arib-lfi'' Aberystwyth 
i'imfenderi hoHcrffi ■* Bangor 
Aiuerkun university- 


1 1 1 

2 1 
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3 
15 

7 

IS 

9 

10 

6 

1 

4 
6 
9 
7 
6 
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1 1 


Gwent increases the loaii 


Cardiff 

Swansea 

School of Medicine 
UWIST 


Mr Cieoff Lee. secri-i^ii.- ■«( •!, 

Na^foSifi «f the 

naiionur A^stH-iaiton uf TeaLbbfk m 

:s^“sa,-£b.“£ 

HAlfhc s naiinn:ii 


at the weekend. Ifif 
ttuphirc the Libnur-wW' : 
iiySfailMreniattreisg, 
printer leg^nJ ro 
rnenlv." 


Ihc 

\ayk It w 


LalHHif-v— 

.•j!lieiminatfe®-j, 


Abeideen 

E undee 
dihburgh 
Glasgow 
Hertm-Watt 
■'St Andrews 
' Stirling 
Strathclyde 


1 1 


1 1 


L« j A’rtiaerS*® srrr— — r— - 


umfaci hw , : Totals 


65 


60 40 27 65 11 33 32 7 360 


were 


this council 


wen ihet/ 




consjtterine?hp‘i"“' will f*c iviHati hmr% up J 

Qa : j "j ^ ^ ”»«(fcnngihedisnui^'»Ta*. |>crfHincd b)fidtl'r>j ^ 

Notman Chdob; ih«e yia^ a?teuM - • J J? !*-P^S 


SDP package 
aims for 
wider access 

by John O'Leary 

A nackagu of measure^ Jesigned to 
widen access to higher education uiul .i 
new system of external v.ilidiHi(m of 
university courses arc the main fea- 
tures of the Social Dcmucraiic I’nriy's 
response published today. 

The SDP paper makes increased 
participation its highest priority and 
calls for a hig expansion of continuing 
education and part-time courses. Uni- 
versities shoulu ubandtm ihc model of 
the highly acndcinic single subiect 
honours degree u> bcct»me more nrac- 
lical >ind relcvunt tn the needs of 
society and the economy. Two-year 
general degrees are supported as part 
of this move. 

The party believes further cuts in 
resources projected for the next few 
years should not he implcmenicd, 
since there is no cducaiioniil ruiionate 
behind them. 

More coM-cffcctivv use should he 
made of facilities where pos.sible - 
perhaps hy lengihoning the academic 
year - but a continuing slow si|ueeze 
ssxiuld be demoralizing, dcbiliiaiing 
and ultimately dcslruclivc. 

Universities' dependence on public 
funds could he reduced by offering 
incentives to private companies lo 
commission research and other ser- 
vices from them. The SDP also wants 
lo separate the funding of teaching and 
research. , , 

The paper compliments the work of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards and encourages the univemi- 
tics to look seriously at the possibility 
of a similar system. 

The SDP also wants nil riill-lime 
students in the 16-19 ngc group given 
"education benefit" to encourage 
more to stay on and have the chance of 
higher education. A national credit 
transfer system is also advocated. 



The University Grants 
Oimniiltce has received 
more than 25(1 responses to 
its 'struteKV' questionnaire 
so far. The ThIES reports 
some of the latest. 


CVCP challenges 
student forecast 


by Ngain Crequer 
Government assumptions about stu- 
dent numbers unii resources arc 
strongly challen_gcd in the response 
from tiic C'ommiucc of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals. 

The CVCP says the Governmeni is 
unduly pessimistic in its forecasts «in 
university numbers, and is also using 
its low projection for planning pur- 
poses. "Wc arc in no doubt iliat it 
signincamly iindercsiimaivs the future 
ticinaiid f«ir university education" ii 
should also he iicknowlcdgcd that most 
students rcgnrd universities ns their 
first choice, they say. 

’I'lie CVCP suys spending per stu- 
dent is 10 per eciii below the 1979/81) 
level and stnff/stuiienl ratios have 
dcierioraiL'd by 21 per cent in the last 
ten years, with science and technology 
pnriicninriy badly affcclcd. 

The committee emphasizes the im- 

K oriunce of adequate funding for 
umanitics research. The University 
Grants Committee should ,ilso take 
into account the funds universities get 
from industry, charities and Govern- 
ment departments when it assesses 
provision for research in Ihc recurrent 
grunt. 

Although universities arc pursuing 
their links with industry, the CVCP is 
concerned that short-term rescarcli 
should not undermine or bias Ihc 
fundamental role of universities to 
initiate new lines of inquiry. They want 
the situation monitored. 

They arc against eurmarking for 


Scottish angle ‘is ignored’ 

by Willis Pickard 


i(-) 


2li«22hnuiv ■ - figures in brackets denote the number ot goals allocatecT In 1983(84) 

dSSBgfmT guidelines will 
help adult learners 

Ne?y 'sidelines for Value-Added Tax 






.saW Sir Norman. 






«« Ilou- , Haiflcld that ibey bav« S/V education The 

.Bni|sh Sihofrt i>f ihanheyhhve (^^ij^-;';.;.;:^conihiit(ce for approval yesterday. told t.-.. rj-.- -.oH^ 

A'seiies uSiSi?' ^Adulr educalion classes whicb^u; sports equipment sold 


ehfirges are likely to exemfit most adult 
ieducation classes from payment. 

\ the guidelines have been drawn up 
•following two years of ricgoiialion 
between the Association of County 
: Association of Metropo* 
1 HM Customs 
They: were, to be formally 


AMA. Now the two local aovernment 
bodies will have to decide whether 
they wish to press ihe. issue further, by 
asking the Govcniment to amend 
existing legislntion. 

Some unresolved . areas may still 
Drove problematical for educal on au- 
tliorities despite the new guidelines. 
The ACC and the AMA nave been 
VAT should be levied on any 


Glasgow University wants a Royal 
Commission to consider higher 
education ta the 1990s. 

Glasgow argues that the questions 
avoid forthcoming Issues - the in- 
creasing proportion of women stu- 
dents and of those from working- 
class backgrounds. Higher education 
must also develop a strategy tocator 
for contlnulDgeaucatlon - in particu- 
lar for those between 25 and 35 
dl^laced by recent restrictions at the 
traditional age of entry to higher 
education. 

The university Is “dismayed” that 
the tlGC has ignored the need for 
resources to meet Government policy 
on economic recovery, developing 
new technologies and cncour^ng 
(bndoaiental research and scho- 
larship. ^ 

Recent restrictions have affected 
women applicants lo Glasgow dis- 
proportionately “(br reasons which 
are not clear at present but which 
may be associated with the school 
guidance system”. The uiilverslly 
adds -that It also does not know 
whether public sector liislllutlons 
have bron able lb take women appll- ' 
cants Instead. . 

T^ereas Glasgow details, post by 
post, the losses which would be 
bnposed by a 1 or 2 per cent cut, 
Aturdeen Vnivmity refuses to 
MiK ijnw the UGC’s liypothctical ques- 
tion. Professor George McNicol, the 
principal, stalest *The senatus, court 
and I, personally, believe that we 
cannot useftiily be willing accessories 


before (he fobi to our own mutila- 
(Ion.” 

Further cuts would be “Immensely 
damaging” lo a university which had 
already had to survive on above 
average cut of 23 per cent. 

Aberdeen is clearly upset at having 
(o respond fo the uGC at all. The 
Secretary of Stale’s letter instituting 
the Inquiry was “frankly philistine” 
and undervalued Ihe contnbution of 
the humanities and social sciences* 

Like other rwlles Aberdeen’s de- 
plores the UGC’s “almost complete 
disregard” for Ihe Scotllsh dimen- 
sion. They rellerale support for a 
Scottish subcommittee of the UGC. 

Aberdeen takes up strongly the 
issue of academic tenure, saying Ihal 
siofT should hove the same degree of 
Job security as eqjoycd by senior civil 
servants and consultants in the 
National Health Service. 

Strathclyde University points out 
(hat to more of its undergraduates 
come from social classes four and flve 
than the national average of about 6 
per cent. If such a pattern were 
repeated nailonally H xvould have a 
' dramallc effect on student numbers. 
Like aU other replies, Strathclyde’s 
lakes issue with Ihe projected reduc- 
tion in student numbers. 

The university would like to ex- 
pand In several growth areas in the 
Scotllsh econonw - electronics, com- 
puting, artifldal Intelligence, 
biole^hology, naiutal resources en- 
gineering and business studies. But 
as a technologlcaUy-bascd university, 
It emphasizes the need, to maintain 
arts sbcial studies. (TBSS) 


rcM-archhui wniildumsider a pmpns.d 
whereby the UGC would inviiu univer- 
sities to dvtiiii: ihvir research priorities 
in hioad terms. 

They weru upainst the UGC "inuk- 
iiig judgments o( Ihc relative ruscan.h 
strengths of univvrsiiics iu particular 
subject ureas without wide cnnsulta- 
lion." Current practice is right, ihc 
UGC should take advice from research 
councils and others "but it should not 
he involved directly in making assess- 
ments for which it has neither the 
detailed information nor the re- 
sources''. 

The c«)niniiliec is concerned Iliiit 
niiy switch towards science and tcch- 
iKilogy will weaken and diminish oilier 
university activities. Proper accniint 
should he taken o( sludenis wishing to 
follow arts and social sciences vuurscs. 
and there should he cauihin over 
"vocational" courses. 

On “new blond", although they 
welcome the scheme as a temporary 
measure the vice chancellors "arc 
convinced that Ihe responsibility for a 
universitv's long-icrm ncademic plan- 
ning and managcmcnl. of which the 
recruitment of new academic staff is 
such a vital part, must be returned as 
soon as possible to the universities". 

The committee says there should be 
a lessening of barriers between the 
universities and degree-awarding pub- 
lic sector. 

Finally, the CVCP thinks the UGC 
is the moat appropriate and efficient 
planning instrument for universities. 


Numbers worry 
RoyalSociety 


"This presages cither a cut In Ihe 
proportion of university applicants 


The Royal Sodety is disturbed that 
Government expenditure plans for 
1984/85 arc based on Ihe lowest siu- 
^nt number projections. It says the 
Department o! Education and Science 
gives no independent corroboration 
for its figures and is budgeting fur a 
lower demand than is likriy lo trans- 
pire_^ 

presage 

..on of ... 

who succeed in obtaining a plnce or a 
cut In the unit of resource. 

The society urges the Universiry 
Onuita Committee to give further 
scrutiny to (he question of future 
demand and what it means. 

it reiterates its policy of "science for 
air up to the age of 16, upholds the 
dual support system and thinks the 
equipment grant should be extended 
to include the costs of a “well found" 
laboratory. , „ , 

Although it welcomes closer links 
with industry, it stresses ihal universi- 
ties must depend on Oovernment to 
fund fundamental research. 


London AUT queries City merger 


•But the 

vexy vjgue 4 b*)Ut, Wl-. 

aiMfihejobwmi^^ — . . 

idea (hat if wks except sports aetivities. . 

focal ledtnka! ' i^sloms and. excise officials ha\ 

os the tot 'a'da^nT '-that - recreoliorti 



any artiSes sold for other than eduea- 

^**Bul 7 ^'rtevii guidelines will remove 1 
,kr«nf nf ndmlnlstrativc COStS 



Greater collaboration across the bin- 
ary line up to and Including mergers 
must be iounded on positive educa- 
tional arguments, says the London 
cbmmittac of the Association of Uiu- 
vcrslly Teachers. 

Firmly in the front line because of 
the City . Universlty/Ciiy ; University 
merger plans, the London AUT says 
that this proposal does noi: promise <7 
so far ' such advantages eitlier locAlIy 

... 'dimanb*' fdi’ ^tull 
h^vl’Ah'fhd leWa/ilVhibl)^, 
I says it wpul(t'1iVi!iH"(n' seh 


Kveral key ' questions taken into 
necount. ' 

#.The merged institution must main- 
cnin provision for research as well as 
for all levels and modes of ienebing; 

• Adequate funding must be provided 

and the llmtiiution must enjoy the 
same relationship with grant-awarding 
bodies as other universities;. . ^ 

• Uhlversity niarics and conditions 
iocludihg: tequre . must , prevnll and 
there must be no redundancies; ^ 

i» iisfiiftiW'fen 
YldW 

aepordarice with'lliB odst-pnitdiplcs' • 
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Journal of the Commlsalon 
for Racial Equality 
in the current Issue, Vol. XI, No.l/2 

Ethnic Communities and 
- Ethnic BuBlheasea 

(Guest Editor,- Robin Ward) 

with Contrlbulions from Alan Brooks 
and Pater Wilson 

additional features on 
Ethnic Questions and Ethnic Votea 
In the 1983 Election and Race 
Relatloris Training. 

Single cot^ea (£3) and subscrlpilon 
delails from: 

' New Comrtuiriity Subscriptions 
' Commiulori for Racial EqualHY 
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Polys squeeze in 
10,000 new places 

by Karen Gold * 


by Karen Gold 

in still more 


falling from ly per ccni lo 
IK.5 per cetii. although the actual 
lu.irtiii new full-riinf» ■ esiVJ'”*!. ‘"''i flrc higher, 

part-time students. 'inH y*^***' '■’nginccring lutd lechnolo- 

numhers of Hdvnuccd^stlHJT’ 
around 3lKJ.n0(j. «««Knts to f / P«r com 

n..» . 1 ... . . matfts student numbers arc uj); fmni 

™a s'’Sn^'^"‘ '"'7-2 per ccnt'uf first 


- “ 

TVTy\W »7 mmm "i __ "11 _■ ■ _ HKTIMFHim;ilK«Kmi( ATION 

New unit will developaduitte 

JSJpit-™,. st^scK-s;sr - ....wMI raps 

suectnl inm to fijlluw up the work of ’'•’'^*‘i*'Mliemsiiiiite\he:„|t,u„, « 

't::-. . ' ’ti.J's^^'DOlV 

'•nosej Uut.'. 


lONKri'i'I.F.MKM' .tn..1.K*l 


lumbers of udvaiTced stu^ntJ 
around 3lKJ.fl0(j. -'woenrs 

lius° %.!.«*■■ *'’™'*'* enrolments 

S^SiNSS 

t" .''*”'^'fr rate. In l9S3flw 

l£?r rent for evening only students 
cent for cveninu ^..i., 


by Maggie Richards 

A start is to he miidc on cstnlilisliim! a 
special unit to follow up the work of 
the dcfunii Advisory C'miiieil lot 
Adult .111(1 Contniiiiiig lidiiciiiion. 

The unit will Iv nil ngeiicv ol ilie 
NalInnnI Insiiiiiie of Adult iiiid ( cmi- 
linuiUB tdiientioii, w|io.se eoiineil 

of EdiiLniicni and Science [iroMOMils foi 
crc.ilion of the new l)„(lv. Noi nil 
members of the insiimic eoiiMcil 
fnvoiireii the plan, feeling llini it did 
not no fiirenoiiiih i. 


lilt |iiari, reemm niju t - i.i 

noigcifareniinglikiwa 
» develomneni hudy. ns oriuiMiillv 

ItiL issue was put to the vote ii lame 

mnjoniy siipporled it. ** 

h is now intended to iippnim il'i ee 


»!..• — •••..vj.-. iiib- points mil .. r. ^"’''•^‘"»‘^esl. 10 llSllml' 

rhaf actual cnmimenis to science ‘^velopmeni body, ns oriuiMiillv 

yeermu and technology couS ' *' .• "V 

flifogether have increased by almosi 3? 

m m£.» ^ per rent increase in sludeni 
overall, and n considemhlv 

smaller increase- IS.Spc.r(.i?»ui;S 

arts, ^fessional and eullurni studies 

ina- *■ this year. ThJse 

?idf dm^" num^rs of new 

Sm ^ Manches"^ 


ci.ni ^ "derail and 1.6 ncr e siuaents were Manclu.«^r 

aS'Sa“st 

I outh schemes ‘must put 

more weighton education’ 

.ppr^i 

""elusions 

‘vWchihtf SS./mc^' '"'^'‘-‘r'’«. ««Hvig the n .r“ Ji*’' . 

^overnmenr^Mratew”**""'*”^^ '’’® 'short^ |C0Untcr»^fr*l/'^i/% 

^rP™Si? 

iiSSinSraHlh** '”^**'*" ">*? 

means chat 

of develop "PP®rlunily 

being miS’’ P™vi5lon & 

JvStable 

Street, London Wiv^?n^ 9 Poland 
with order. «Bsh 



toi of opeialionv Mio uiiii sviir i,.. 

A Mevtiop iiinindiuv »||| i.. 

diw lopnieiii III iiintimiiii}. ediii aiinn 
biiildiMgoii III!' \M,ik ti| ihr AI’Vi t' 

Im loi pihn pi,i|,-,|^ 

I lie Mi cnm. tiiiiii)iui«.|. 4 ^,|| - 

niise si\ ii,.imo.-rN tu„„ ,1,^. 

oe.il edutalin,, Mnd* ;' 

H k i li d l.v the lOMiiui^. lo u-ii... , 

‘ oui .limn Iiiirit-siv 

l-oi :»diiimisii.iiix,- w„,|, ,j„. 


Sl^tudents 

dii- Karen Gold 
nio«i iiT.n; ^^‘Mer Majesty’s Inspectorate has 
Su mi. '® its assault on student atk.... 

|:i,.i,. , and behaviour in the applied 
i.*-..^l*t studies departmcni of the 

.>f ‘» .!: ^']*^.Mi*.>*oIyiechnic of North London, 
i.i Aft HMI report on a 1910 visit 


..- . rc- 

attend- 


An nmi u)i u vimi to ibc 

»• mm **r? *^l®iy^®®bnic’s social work training 
‘ I inciRitjiiai Ourse says student punctuality anu 
ork m L'lWijuneij, 'attendance at lectures and seminars 
•■oucaiiiv Ufui{i([^ell short of acceptable siandnrcJs - 
'particularly when it is remembered 
~-^al the course is providing a nrnfes- 
]^T Jonal training which should bi 

^Lll The number of 
Uc31 i8| Kociology lectures 
“'Cporl says, whil 


I'Voiii Him- mi 
iVriiutl 
immmicrsuill 
tU‘iirotiin(.s 
df.Hignikl by 
i'lKhimt .stii{li>iiis 
HI Preston 
^*<»/yli*chtiif. 
Ttvo l*ri‘.s(oii 
Intel 

Minth. f9(len 

buck) iiini Surah 

Miuh. 20. first 
vt‘MrumI.ve»md 
yt'ar fiishinti 
degree students 
M on H 

»>iii|H'tftiuit In 
de.slgii the 
Hiiint.s. 

Jiifiet 

dcsIgiiMlfhe 
HliHfv) girPs 
HWlfil (defureef 
uiidSuruh 
designed |be 
OlHtt's. 


me Luuiac n piu. 

jonal training which should be cn> 

‘ Ine qualities of reliability and 

tibiliiy". 

number of students attending 
nu iix>riirrte was vcrv poof, the 
Iti 


— «port says, while at a law lecture 
students were 

1>I11 UtlcQ ^resent. “The .itmosphcrc of the lcc> 
O** ore was not assisted by a number of 
ht> is....:j I Li. Itudents who arrived late during the 
"> JoNhw joursc of the lecture “ it adds. 

I he iiiL’nist hejlibdr llte general environment "was one 
eonfirmedtlitsvit^iit^f untidiness and clutter niul the 
huimg the icoe ofM^pmnion mom and refectory areas in 
«|ii.irtcr.\ (if tht k'xBiParticular uppc.ircd to HMI to verse 
biiidcnih in LMik\D dmost on st|UHlor. Some effort should 
Miivi. be made by sinff nnd students to 

* ^ tixe aesthetic and environ- 
ihe quality of the accommoda- 

iiiiiiii, had fallen tteiUon.’* 

Wi«iiMniitumltf[Tiiiji{ik/[' ^ special HMI report on the 
iiiijiicij) nrontiy. pofytecnnic’s sociology and applied 
siudies department Iasi autumn 

a iiuittwrloCilticizednotonlypoorattendanceand 

miklv of casuafness" but also the 

due. kS?i2SSt achievers" allegedly 
tiiK I.KS * *^S^^dnabie to cope with their courses. 

ti. too, the HMI says staff must "take 

N1 *s liedded bttll&t mpre account of the needs and difficul- 
tor new hcadquirKnoties of those students who. on the 
l(o.ul If MINI) haduht! evidence of group discussion and writ- 
ti It wiiultiiutvlsjt^d ten work, find difficulty in copina with 
h.md Howeter tlic mi the academic demands imposed by the 
did iii.| .wsume urtKS> course structure". But for most stu- 
miiiiiier «•! )Wt. dents "there are adequate and 

Itnin H.iifcj ^Hcei ;pqyP 5 g found to be very good, 
ii.id bfvu and the course organization client, 

itiine.iniiNUhkid«tifil„^rit|] strong emphasis on tutorial 
itictiiMx. groups. The design of the course, 

N’«iw l-ndstrighSiKdO tvbicn combines theory and practice 
•m Ihr mariclttniiH^l throughout was bold and imaginative 
.«» rsiiair4l annuilftrif’ although it was "difficult to unravel for 
f S.i.nm hu IJtu25)» . many students”, 
vi.uri . The teaching was sound, though 

Nt S Iradcrs aft uttt^ sometimes too didactic; the library 
1, well stocked and work placements well 
° organized. Student work for assess- 
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from o 
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New look 

I’oiMroIIcr of 

cusilng. ^^'HuUon-l 

fresh coun.sel 

vJid«rcA,;“ S rr r'*’’ *^‘''***^' 

IW«-ycur psfMm V * Ihr 

training if nr m *” voinlnm-x 
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tcr’s level 
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mifi weilstocked and work placements well 

..{.viiinf any poivmi^: q^ganized. Student work for assess- 
lt■•ll l••l:uI<•}llhlUw»^ luent was “conscientiously and Ihor- 
ilii» week ayrcwWsprNr oughly marked with detailed construc- 
huying rcguKial I'fwrt »• comments". 

SiAiilaractkinifKiiifft^ Report by HMI on the iwo-war non- 
.n.i -graduate Certificate of Qualification in 

■’ docial Work at Polytechnic of North 
. London, available from the Depart- 


SiAiilaracMufKtiifA'^ B,eporl by HMI on the two-^< 

.Svinhiflil -graduate Certificate of Qualifier..., 

i I hev frri the umi‘iS^. ^<^rk at polytechnic of North 

from hems wkiKled London, a^dable from dteDepm- 
f.>r vamitsKn fundstaia:- mnt of Education and Science, Pub- 
niii.. if (L- f ■ixefnninlia' Ucatfons Despatch Centre, Honeypol 
..I U,„e.S,mn,Sre.MiMk«xHA7az. 
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Ute Civil Service Commission has 
. tareed to recogruze the Incorporated 
’ v^ciety of Valuers and Auctioneers’ 
qiifilifying examinations, after four 

wart nf nfiiinHiiHnn. 


examinations, after four 
waa r.^M years of negotiafion. 

/jkfly to ymd society says the decision will 

ikrcefy compw“" /■ igtoatly increase the numbe,r of Us 
Huropr, ne aba . members employed as estate surveyors 

Ihot^hl lo *pccia^^^; , and valuers mthin the Civil Service as 
guage cuorses. 'Hy ? well os giving wider recognition to the 
with some pm P('^^ : quaitficBiion in the public and private 


7 wen as giving wiocr recoKniuun lu me 
will) some , qUaitficBlion in the public and private ' 

approaches lhal sectors. 

dfflti* i>r»ffk*J i the recognition will apply only 

.wmw - laromuMM?^ i JSVA membcrs who lalcB thc Hcw 

«wMer/Tb^!£|j*^ be «wW ■■ '■'& syllabus introduced in 

he haa iiSx'i**®"* I***, which 55«Iv or t?! " .- 1982; which means that on y people 

0c«bUii5*™*** ^ 00 a number «f 222? •' ciualltylng m 1985/86 arc nffected. 

ttJjHfaS* iT® *httiwj fg fi?? ^ ireut majority of the society s 

^’*500 members will W to resit the 
buSrmifiofl WwhWj'^-: - entire examination if they want their 

iHlo fhc Ai.huw.1. «. whftoloBv mom prartkal tadW vr, • ; quailficatioD to be recognized by the 

•. aUhough flio society is 

: hoping to Bgreo transitional arrange- 
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‘be Bio^ oppostngHtUwn 
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Job wf|]| iSed can you w* > bkanjinailon system, not on i 

srpith H^'^i ■ ^ 

I- :?JThere ■iftie. ’dunttntly< aroi 

y #dents studying forvtheJSV^ 


•. althougii flio society is 
foom^p^ ■ hoping to agree transitional arrange- 
d bapo^': >. imohty to cover these people over the 

i - 'The ISVA has foughj successfully to 
its 0 levriietitry, arguing that 
the Civil Service should Imshiits 
''.^Ph’.on the soddty's training 
ritamination svBtem. not on its ' 


deri- 

- B 

not on its entry 
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Engineers ‘too airy-fairy’ 


by Ngiiin Croqiier 

"'iilU by the f.injini-cTiue l'rufcs--ois' 
OmreTcncv fm l.‘llallg(.■^ In the siruc- 
Iuk; Ilf Ihu SciciiL'e and Engineering! 
Research Council were eniiei/eil last 
week hy Lord Flowers, reeior nf 
Imperial College .imJ chairman n( the 
Committee uf Vice Cliancellors .ind 
Principals. 

He told the professors, who warn 
changes in the funding of engineering, 
that they had not sumeiLMitly .inaiysed 
the problems and responsihiliiic's of 
the iiERC. 

ERC had eoiiflicting responsi- 
is an employer oi engineers 
and scientists, and as ihe major sup- 
port for sm.iller-seale activities in llic 
univcrsiiies for which it was not tia' 
nploycr. 

The problem would nor be cured by 
shuffling the responsibiliiies of the 
boards and coiiimiitecs below the 
council. Lord Flowers suid. 

Nor will it he cured merely by 
iving to snatch some of the resources 
n the scientists that you covet for 
yourselves,” he added. 


"Voii have l>eeii aliogLiher Inn airv- 
fjiry in tliinkine lhai vnu e.in Invc 
eominiiicesui niiiddL pu>|ile deciding 
the future of the lalmratnra-s and the 
intcrnaiinnul pruiects w-nhoiit any in- 
s'nIvcmciK in. and cnitimhnu-nr to*, the 
employment and weifarc of the staff. 

"Yciu would never for a moment 
tolerate that in your own dc-pan- 
menls." 

Lord Flowers said lus main concern 
was with the encoiiragcmeni of re- 
search undcriuken in collal>orniinii 
with industry. There had been a 
tendency in tins country to try to avoid 
responsibility fur funding strategic re- 
search "too basic ior industry, too 
applied for research cuiincils - with the 
result that it has been the first tiling to 
suffer in the financial squeeze”. 

*rhc AIvcy programme for infonna- 
lion technology hud been an oulsrand- 
ing exception, with genuine collabora- 
tion between Government, research 
councils, industry und univcrsiiies. 

Rut, Lord Flowers warned Ihu con- 
ference: "I hclicve that .SEKC has 
been trying to wriggle out uf its 


o-spoiisibilities for Alvey. reducing its 
cnnimiimciit lo the inforinatinn en- 
giiiceiing cuimniitec under presssurc 
from other engineering coinniilievs 
“It IS just such ptessure us that, that 
h:is led to (he impovciishinent of 
strategic rcsciirch elsewhere. ' 

He also ihonglil it exiruordinary that 
ilie tonfercnce regarded cumpnling as 
a branch of science rather than en- 
gineering. which showed a l*ack uf 
understanding how new disciplines 
emerged. 'I'hu development ol soft- 
ware was as much a part of engineering 
its anvihing could he. 

l-inally. Lord i'lowcrs w.irncd the 
conference to be carefuJ about acere- 
diialion of courses. ‘'Accreditation 
could su easily hci-omc :i siraitjitckci. 
stifling cdiicniioiiul initiative rather 
than encouraging it.” he said. 

"I hope the cneinccring council will 
Inkc great care, while condemning that 
which hns failed to pmvc itself, not lo 
smother innovation with un impcnctr- 
uhle blanket of bureaucratic institu- 
tions on thill which has yet to he 
tested." 






Mr Chris Pike acting head of Keele University’s Russian studies 

department, supeiVises the installation of a dish aerial capnhie of 
receiving direct satellite pictures of Russian (elevtoion progranunes. 
The university hopes that this will improve students’ knowledge of 
everyday life and culture in the Soviet Union. 


Youngsters don’t prefer 
dole, says MSC chairman 


The Manpower Services Commission's 
chairman has denied that many 
thousands of younuters prefer the 
dole to the Youth Training Scheme. 
On Mr David Young’s calculations 
hardly any have rejected the scheme. 

SpMkJng after a meeting of MSC 
commissioners, Mr Young said that 
out of the 1 lO.DOO youngsters reported 
as still being on the dole. 50,000 were 
due to come on to the scheme at the 
end of this month. 

He added that another 45,000 were 
young people who had held Jobs but 
were now unemployed. In addition the 
1 10,000 included youngsters who were 
in between jobs or moving from one 
scheme to another. 

Christmas, there were only 
4,000 16-year-olds wailing for a place, 
so 1 find it very difficult to reconcile 
these two sets of figures,’’ he said. 

’Ilie figure of I lu.OOO was put for- 
ward last week by Youthaid and was 
based on a r»ly given by the Secretary 
of State for Education in the House of 
Commons. Sir Keith Joseph said that 
out of330.0Q0 16-yeBr-oldsDOtinwork 
or full-time education, only 220,000 
had joined the scheme. 

Mr Young also refected claims by 
the voluntary organizations that the 
loss of nenrly 20, OW Mode Bl YTS 


places would endanger the growth and 
scope of the programme, or that the 
Government's guarantee of a suitable 
place for every school-leaver was at 
risk. 

Places on Mode D1 schemes are to 
be cut from 90,000 this year lo 71,500 
in 1984/85. Originally the Oovemmenl 
had set the newlevel at 60.000 but after 
representations from Ihe MSC decided 
lo increase the number of places to a 
maximum of 70,000. In total the MSC 
expects to have around 400,000 
younuicrs on all schemes in 1984/85. 

Mr Young pointed out that 34,000 
unfilled Mode Bl places were costing 
the commission £2,000 a year each. 
This compared badly with £100 per 
year for each empty Mode A place - 
those run by employers. 

Strongly denying that the cuts would 



. enough 

Bi places of the ri^t quality In each 
rewn. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
«on had no plan to visit every further 
education course t» Septennber 1986. 
On the contrary it had not yet worked 
out what its role over the white Paper 
7>n/N/fig/or jobi should be, Mr Young 
said. 


Boost for continuous learning 

A campaign lo encourage the develop- 
ment of continuous learnina iii Britain 
Is to be launched by Ihe institute of 
Personnel Management. 

A sieering^oup has been formed to 
coordinate im campaign, uniler the 
chalnnanship bf.Mr Harry Barrington, 
training . and ' management develop- 
ment manager for .liver Brbthers.- 
He explained; "We must foster a 
workforce which Is capable of assimi- 
lating and adapting.toiChenring work 
I . and empl wmqni’iFMt^msijTliq- 
LJiq& cqiqq. JV>.'uk.LQ.^<i.-6^0htBtAlh^. 


philosophy behind traditional educa- 
tion and training policies." 

Ilie campaign tvlll aim to gain 
recognition for the benefits of learnihg 
and emphasize the place of foaming os 
an Inleparpnrt of all activities. It will 
also concentrate on promoting self- 
directed, experiehce-oased learning, 
ail opposed to formal training. 

Imilally the campaign will be focused 
On the institute’s own members, but it 
is hopodto-invDlvc wthec orgpnizatjons 
interested in education and triiinitig 


Women upset 
at failure to 
have officer 

by Dnvid Jobbins 

Leaders of the Association of Uni- 
versitv Teachers face internal criticism 
that ihey have failed to apnoini u 
full-time national women’s officer. 

A motion from Bristol University lo 
next month's annual women’s meeting 
urges that the issue of the appointment' 
receives immediate attention. 

A similar demand from Aston Uni 
verxity was adopted by the first 
women's meeting in Bntn last year, 
when the idea of appointing a nalionai 
equal opportunities organizer dealing 
with disadvantaged groups was can- 
vassed. 

But the union's December council 
-overtook the initialivc by deciding to 
appoint , a fourth asaistant general 
secretary at headquarters. The 
women’scommilree has urged for siieh 
on appointment for the post nine 
months. 

Bristol will also ask the union 
executive to consider changing the 
constitution to enable advisory sub- 
committees to send motions direct to 
council rather than channelling them 
through local associations. 

The women’s committee has so far 
accepted the terms of reference and 
constitution ratified by the December 
council as Ihe best possible within the 
cxistingstrucliirc. tiul ii notes that this 
move was directly contrary to the 
expressed wish of the first national 
women’s meeting that there should be 
a direct relationship between the ex- 
ecutive anti the women's committee. 

A new equal opportunities code of 
practice is expected to be ratified by 
the meeting. It culls for a positive 
action programme in universities over 
recruitment, career development nnd 
other areas. And it suggests that the 
vice chancellor or pnndpal should 
have overall responsibility tor positive 
action, clearly dclegatccl lo a senior 
officlol. 

Goals and timetables should be set 
to rheet the expected rccruitmeot-and 
ptomotioh of women and money made 
available -to departmenis incurring 
additional expense as a result or show- 
ing "genuine progress" in carrying out 
the programme. 

General secretary Ms Diana War- 
wick, writing in ilie first issue of A UT 
Woman says that while 10 per cant of 
academics are women, only a fifth of 
them are above the lecturer scale. 
Women academics earn about 6 per 
cent, less than men on average, she 
says, and arc Inrgply employed in 
library and administrative grades. 
*‘There Is clearly .undernchievement by 
women i)i universities," she says. 


Access is 
the key 
question 

The 541h I'UC Women’s Conference 
took place in a cold and wind-swept 
Torquay on March 15 and 16. This 
year, more delegates attended from 
afTiliutcd unions than ever before. 
Nearly 300 women (and n few men) 
gathered to debate issues critical to 
women in trade unions. 

If there was u theme running 
through conference for education 
unions to pick up and uct on, then It 
was the question of access. Women 
certainly need (and wnnl) more ac- 
cess courses Into higher education, 
hut conference showed that, mure 
fuiidaincntally, women must have 
access lo every part of the labour 
luarkel. This, in turn, depends mi 
Increased access to cducnlion In 
training. 

1984 Is WISE year (Women Into 
Science and Engineering). This pro- 
vides an important focus for dealing 
with the general problem of how 
women and girls can make the break- 
through Into non-lradllional areas of 
(raining and employment. 

One starting place for this is 
through the schools nnd the family. 
While teachers have a direct profes- 
sional responsibility lo promote gen- 
der equality, delegates were rc- 
inindcd that most trade unionists also 
have a role as parents, and that more 
should be done within the fttmily lo 
give girls access (o new technotngy. 

In the male dominated world of 
science and technology, delegates 
learned Just how severely women arc 
discriminated against. Ninety four 
percent ofwomed In engineering arc 
in unskilled clerical Jobs or niacnfne 
operators. Only 1 per cent ofptofos- 
slonal engineers are women. 11 Is 
women In the relatively low skilled 
Jobs who ore mral under threat from 
new technology. 

The emphasis the conference put 
on WISE was dUIbrenl from that of 
the ^glneerlng Council and EOC 
(who are helping spoimr WISE 


Roman post 

Dr Graeme Barker, senior lecturer In 
prehUtory and archaeology nl Shef- 
field University, has been appointed 
director of the Britisli School, in 
'Roihe-i He wifi spedd four years at the 
school, which is largely- funded by the 
•Royali>A«BdQiTW).'to>4obb leftQr the 
imerosts d'acdinhoidglst^mnds other 
.AchRlaix jindflciskiog, te 9 «^.thqc(t... 


S ear). The En^neerliig Council has 
Ighli^ted the lack ofremBle profes- 
sionri engineers while (he WTUC Is 


more concerned about that 94 per 
cent nt the unsktlled cud of the 
industry. 

Schow and colleges ore alrendy 
making local contributions lo WISE 
year, offering courses and confer- 
ences. Whnt cornea from the WTUC 
Is a plea to involve local trade union 
women, Ir^cs councils and em- 
ployers in these events. 

This is nlso a year For adult 
training initiatives. While choices at 
school remain the key io access, the 
WTUC accepted that it Is important 
For training facilities to be more 
flexible lu meeting the needs of adult 
wonioii. 

Most women were severely critical 
of (he MSC and foh ft had failed to 
implement effective aWnnatlve- ac- 
tion programmes. Even traditional 
TOPS provision had been cut and 
loans of Mlf ftmding In adult tmlning 
could only ftiiiher disadvantage 
women. 

Though women are a i»g}orl(y of 
the population and still 40 per cent of 
the work force, “women’4 rights*' are 
often seen ns n minority question. 
Tedcher trade unionists retm-nlug 
from this year’s WTUC,. however, 
can be In no doubt that women’s right 
of access to education and training Is 
not a mai^nal matter. It will Inevit- 
ably touch on every aspect of tlielr 
u^ons* activities. 

Patricia Leman 

Tlu author Isa mefaberof/heNatim' 
ai Assoelathn qf Teachers In Further 
aad-‘->Higher *Bducation. * iioHond! 
-,AfamieH\s} 'poaimltted. idhdvt-inJ.E 
.Kiuiteji!s.qdrisof3i.4otoRti/feev. 
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overseas news 


Spain to open Euro-Arab university 


overseas news 


byNgaio Crequer 

The European Parliament has agreed 
to SCI up a Euro-Arab imivcrsi^ for 
posigradiinics. in Spain, to Imtcr 
understanding between Arab and 
European nations. 

11ie Parliament has set aside funds 
to cover the cost of setting it up, and 
has asked member slates to make their 
views known. Spain is still applying to 
join the Common Market, and the 
university is seen as a means of 
encoura^ng the application. Spain 
was chosen because it is seen as a 
traditional meeting |i|acc of Islamic 
and European culture. 

The Parliament's committee on 
youth, culture, education, information 
and sport has drawn up guidelines for 
how the university wouldoe governed. 
It would be an independent, non- 


governmental, international insiiiii- 
tion without anv political or religious 
basis. It would be operated by an 
independent foundation rinnnecd by 
the European Community. Spain, 
Arab states and private inuividuuls. 

The directors of (iic foundalinn 
would be independent public figures 
from the three interested parlies and 
they would be responsible for founding 
it, ndoptine stahilcs, appointing a 
governing body and protecting its 
autonomy. 

The principal nim of the university 
will be 10 promote academic and 
cultural exchanges between Europe 
and the Arab world by means of 
suitable teaching and research proe- 
ramnies. The governine body would 
divide cuuallv between Euroiicans and 
Arabs. 

The university would offer post- 


graduate studies in linguistics, the 
natural sciences and hunianiiics. It 
would comprise mostly of iiiiiu- 
bers of nationals of European mid 
Arab states. 

Tlic leaching stuff would be engiiged 
priiuuiily in teaching nr research. Re- 
scarcl) for military pin poses would he 
forbidden. For the first two years llte 
university would be run by n Spanish 
a'ctor, who would he elected by the 
directors of the fouiidutiuii. 

Students, who would normally need 
to he gr.nduates, would have to pay the 
appropriate fees, hut the university 
would offer some scholarships. 

^ain is encouraging the propttsiil 
ana has csiahlishcu an inlcr-minisle- 
rial working party in make preparn- 
lions. It has said it is willine to provide 
''appropriate historic buildings Arab 


auMioritics have also weleoined llte 
initilialive. 

The Eiironean CoininisKion issueti it 
ntcmoriinduni in snellingiml the 
uinisofa Euro-Arabdialuuiie, and this 
specineally referred to the need for 
scientifie and teehiiieul eooperiilioM 
and cultural exeliunges. There wax alstt 
discussion ilien on the ]ntssibiliiy of a 
Euro-Arab centre for technology 
transfer. 

Much of this initiative foiindea'd 
foMowina the political ilirficiiltics 
caused by the I97«^ peace treaty be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. Uui the prop- 
osal for the uiiivorsiiy Is a tangible 
attempt to reopen the dialouiie and the 
Partiainenl's political affairs contmii-' 
leu has welcomed it. 

rhe next step will for the Spanish 
gnvemnicm to eonie up with a formal 
proposal. 


Blacks narrow the gap 
in pre-college exams 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 

While the national averau score on 
standardized tests for college admis- 
sions continues to drop, scores for 
black Americans are rising. 

About 34 per cent nf all secondary 
school graduates register to take the 
scholastic aptitude lest fSAT) or 
others administered by the college 
entrance examination board. That is 
roughly one million students, the bulk 
of which - 81 per cent - arc while. 
Blacks make up R.K per cent, followed 
by Asian and Pacific-Aniericans at 4.2 
per cent. 1-9 per cent are Mexican- 
Americans, CT.9 per eent Puerto 
Ricans, and 0.5 per cent arc native 
American Indians. 

Between 1976 and 1983, said the 
college board, the average black stu- 
dent score on the verbal portion of the 


score for blacks was 339 and 369 in 
maths, the scores are still 86 and ^ 
points below the national average, 
rcs^ctlvcly. Tlic increase in black 
SAT scores has occurred in every 
region of the country, the college 
board reports. 

In its annual report Profiles of 
Coflege-Bowhf Seniors the board 
notes that blacks carolled in private 
scconda^ schools score an average 43 
points higher on the verbal exam and 
24 points higher in maths than blacks 
attending public high schools. 

Gcndcrwisc, men still out-person 
woiuen by 10 points on (he verbal 
portion and 48 points in maths. Tlic 
data also shows that male test-takers 
are more likely than women to have 
parents with higher incomes, to attend 
private schools, to pursue a prc-college 


SAT rose seven points while avera^ 
six points for verbal cxaiiK nnd^iiir 


maths scores were up IS points. On 
whole, the nniional average 


programme in secondary school, and 
to^nn on postgraduate study. 
Differences over cducaiiunal goals 


points in maths. 

In 1983, the average verbal SA1 


are narrowing between the sexes, 
however. More women are plutiniiig 
graduate study and enrolled now in 
tnnrc maths and physical science 
courses. 


State accused of racism 



The education ministry has accused 
the entire state collcigc system in 
Georgia of violating civil rights sta- 
tutes and threatened to cut off all 
federal assistance. West Georgia col- 
lege and Auburn University in neigh- 
boring Alabama have alsoocen noti- 
fied in a separate action by the dcparl- 
meni of education's office for civil 
ri^s. 

three cases are among 22 ear- 
marked for administrative enforce- 
ment, In all, 761 cases were scheduled 
for such action. The agency says L 8 
were forwarded to the department of 
justice, 27 referred for administrative 
enforcement within the education 
ministry, and the remainder were 
closed or dismissed. ' 

Tlie colleges were given 20 days to 
respond. In an earlier action, though, 
the Georgia board of regents replied 
that members “chose not to accept the 
allegations as jiaving a factual basis." 
There are 33 institutions tinder the 
Georgia state regency. 

Tlie federal government .^mends' 
that a required test for colle^ gradua- 
tipQ discriminates agaiii^ Oe^gla’S' 


three traditionally black colleges, who 
have been denied '*un equal cchication- 
al opportunity to meet the require- 
ments" of the test, initiated 11 years 
ago by Georgia regents. 

wvernment notes too that 
Georgians schools were once segre- 
gatedundcT local statutes and that the 
effects of past discrimination have not 
been remedied since descBrceatlon 
become law. 

Tlie three black institutions arc 
Albany Slate, Fort Valley State, and 
Savannah State colleges. The regents 
made commitments to initiate reme- 
dial activities and upscale the academic 
pragramnu at the colleges, but re- 
neged on their agreements. 


At West Georgia College, the 
raucallon department Is alleging civil 
nwis violation because the school 
failed to provide a hearing-impaired 
student mih a sign-language inter- 
preter. ® 

At Auburn Univereity, the govera- 
meni claims that the Alabama instilu- 
tioq has riolated the rights of women In 
Its awards of athletic scholarships and 
Rants'. -w- 



March past: Ihe University of Mlniicsola Marching Band look (u (he 
^®*‘**y ®" “ Derbyshire College of Higher Ktliiciilion. 

''**“*"8 « frlcnd.shlp scheme 

established between the two institutions. 


Prague nuclear protest 

al iKa T >m 


Students at the Charles University of 
Prague have devised their own form of 
protest to the siting of Soviet nuclear 
missiles in Czechoslovakia. The mis- 
siles have been introduced, the official 
propagandists explain, to preserve the 
peace “destabilized" by the siting of 
cruise and Pershing missiles in w^t- 
eiu Europe. 

' When the decision to deploy the 
missiles was taken, the government 
admitted, however that u would be 
difficult to explain the decision to the' 


The petition began as u workers' 
protest, although many students ond 
miellcctuals are known to have signed 
U. The standard forms of reprisal - 
dismi^l from work and police inter- 
rogation - have overtaken a number of 
the signatories, but collection of siona- 
tures still goes on. 

_ Since students who sign run a grave 
L losing *hcir university places, 
thev have come up with a new solution. 

_A huM poster, condemning the 
missile deployment, was recent^ put 


I firet batch of939 signatures was sent to 
the gQyerrim'6nt piii?ebtuayy‘'L, 


^ I - - . iwaa'wuvciiru ' 

Guatemalan university is election terrorists’ target 

by Wchard Upper . : . .. ■ 


to draw a lutic sun on the poster, 
within a few hours, Ihe entire poster 

iwas covercd with $unsr ' 


Vfoeks befpro campaigning for elec- former treasurer of the uiIveStv’5 
for a iconsUtuent assembly - the economics faculty, and tliiee broihera 
SJ Gnt‘step Jn a i projected return to were kidnapped in SeotembTr 198 ? 

civilian nilp - the violence is designed was one;of a^number Sf victims 
the public krbw that whatever i A member oil the univSvs'aov 
rosult'the nulitaw will sHll bo In 1 ernlng council end lecturer 
I • 9 *iirol. ?blitlcHins. ^ni centrd and I engineering faculty^ Seraio Saul n® 

I 'iSoclal demperatic' parties have been nares, wu kldnapp^ on & Pehniiim' 

, tcmporaiy refuge -at . wmk ' he - was . amonK-the vltitiins of repFessioD. . 'Earlier In lhp.mnn»i, 

Hosgtal. , ; v^Aa sb; bfiensbefore the 'ancient .^dent members of the councS^'S^^ 
wSi. the mn^n oaoie pnjvcrsity .of San Carlos U being sing- ; year-ojd: Victor Manuel ' 

< ito:,,.le.d ^,Qu^V:for j special trealme^. ; 'ihd his wlfe^-ySfJ 

found;..,,;- Although iwUtica^ activity on 6ammn , Samayoa dsanm5!iH 


i::;. 


.'jilM' 


“mmwications school, Alvaro 
Antonio Arriaza of the medicine focul- 
Natal Isaias 
Fuentes. and a 44-year-nld labour 
and rewarefier in the law 
fawlly are al| cither missing or dead. 

*^*^g significant in 
^ ** first 

hMpilal aMuction" since 1982 when 
General Romeo Lucas Garcia's 
ovcrtbroim - a feet 
wjdch underlies the similarities be- 

and 

Pr^ideni 

Efrain Rtos Monit there was an initial 
['?Pf9'^Fient in (he ^veramenrs re-- 
spedt for . human rights but thin 


r. 


Learning 

in a new 
setting 

by Henry Wasser 

•IlK- Greek jiimistry offtlucsibk 
iiniiminted flic founding of tW 
verxities - the University ol&I 
cean m the islond of MytCJ 
hmian Univereity on the sfai 
Corfu, mui the University of TW 
to be UK’iticd in Volos. ■ 
'nKprineinlesiinderlyintthfsi 
lishnieiit of these univcrsitio«fc 
they placed in region rclalivtlito 
from large urban centres ud ti 
siilisliiiiual mimbernftheirptosca' 
cuiicenirritc on curricula doiikAj 
exixiing universities. ' ^ 

ConsoqueiUly physical 
ment, business administration (t.-r 
and mcrchnii! enteiprise). hliiorai 
social ant Ilf apology , mathenutiivi' 
irtiining of elementary and tnk 
ten teaaicrs arc the initial prDpisi> 
and departmets for the Aegeas[> 
versity. 

Foreign languages, iraiKhinc 
interpreter training, muskij 
history, archival and library ^ 
arc to Ite inughi at the loniuf 
versify. 

’Ihe Uuivx'rsily of Thessaly niDL 
du|>uriments in horiciilturc Isuf: 
duetion mid miimui husban£y),r’ 
iiitsiics and uihlciics, cIcmeQlaiyd 
uiid Liiuiergaiten imiiiing, 
planning mid regional dcvctc^' 

Semal i*f these subjects nofi* 
lodged in depiirtmcnis in InuiKi] 
of univeriiiy siuiiu 
have heeirtaiighi at posl KtCDlr 
institutions of lesi tnan aunn 
status (nmircm - highcrl. 

It is exfieeied (hat Prcstdeoife 
iiianlis will shortly sign ihr ita 
aiiihori/ing Ihe beginning of 
tioiis in these universities foti 
aeitileniic yvar I98.V86. Hu di!S 
svill ilien he published in Ihe ^ 
giivcmineiil giizciie in the acalf 
weeks. 

There is spes-ulation ihal dten- 
lion of these universities 
resitli of IiH.’.'il (Miiilical prenoRt 
legioimi economic gniii and 
eoiiM'qiiciice «if guvermiKOt f0e*)^ 
hasieti tile Mibslitntiofi of ikpaiw 
for L'lciirs in tlie tiller unlvcrsv* 


Ceaucescu conceives way to raise birth rate 



Ronianion universities iniisi do inure 
tn help raise (he country's birth rate. 
Prcsidenl Niculae Ccaiiscscu staled 
recently, lie was addressing a meet- 
ing of llie Romanian higher health 
council, called tn consider methods of 
raising the country's live birth rate 
from the present 14.3 per 1,000 
inhabitants to a target of 19 per 1,000 
by Ihe end of (he century. 

The president censured the educa- 
tion sector at all levels, and particu- 
larly higher education, for giving 
Insufficienl attention in the curricu- 
lum to the country's “demographic 
policy and natulily". 

Romania's problem, common to 
the socialist bloc In general, is of a 
shrinking future workforce, as 


deaths and relireiiienlh exceed Ihe 
annual numbers of school leavers, 
and the ahurtlnn rate exceeds that of 
livebirtiLShy approximately 1.3 to 1. 
The main method of family planning 

f iruclised Is t rjfms inlerruptus - fol- 
owed hy abortion as and when 
necessary in spile of legislation which 
makes ohortiun Illegal except in Ihe 
case of serious health risk, or unless 
the woman Is over 42 or atreudy ha.s 
al least four children. 

The new campaign alms to elimin- 
ate the “no child" union, which, the 
president said, "one cannot conceive 
In he a family", and to raise the 
average family size tn three iir four 
children. 

The university clinics and research 


institutes arc tn play their part In this 
drive hy providing “specialized 
cadres" wlio will he sent lulu rural 
areas lu upgrade medical services for 
mothers und children. 

Students from the Union of Com- 
nuinist Youth must help stage cam- 
paigns ‘'disseminate and popularize 
the measures taken by our socialist 
.slate lu protect mothers and chil- 
dren, slregthen ihe role of the family 
as the basic social nucleus, and create 
a healthy attitude to marriage, the 
family and .society among young 
people and other working people." 

Whether the new measures will 
proiiiulc a rise In Ihe rate uf .student 
weddings Is unclear. The marriage- 
able age for girls has already been 


brought down to 15, while single 
people over Ihe age of 25 urc subject 
to a S per cent Income-tax. 

Male students who wish to avoid 
this lax when they start work ure 
virtually obliged to marry while 
undergraduates. Since, however, the 
lax is also applicable to childless 
couples, .some finesse is necessary in 
choosing a bride and selecting the 
nptiniul conception date. 

If the brlde-lo-be is a fellow stu- 
dent, she must plan to conceive late 
enough that her own final months of 
study are not encumbered hy the 
taler stage.s of pregnancy - but early 
enough tu have some tangible evi- 
dence to present to the (ox author- 
ilie.s. 


-Professor accused 
of plagiarism 


Labour man 
appointed 

The Australhm govcmnicrt 
appointed a former 
vremier of South Australia, Mf 


from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 

Ahcr publishing the work uf several 
colleagues under his own name with- 
out their permission or attribution, 
Kenneih Melmon, chairman of .Stan- 
foid medical school's department of 
medicine, is facing charges of pla- 
giarism. 

Melmon says he made an honest 
mistake and did not attempt deliberate 
fraud. He provided cviocncc to the- 
medical school's ethics committee as 
proof of his innocence. But he has also 
admitted that the case could cost him 
chairmanship of the department, 
which he has held for six years. 

Three years ago Melmon published 
a 7fl-page chapter in a medical text- 
book on endocrinology. Included in 
the chapter were IS pages of material 
taken verbatim frpm Ihe standard 
medical textbook on pharmacology, 
Mclmon's specialty. 

Wth his lawyer Jack Friedenthal, 
Melmon agrees that this is a clear case 
of copyrignt violations. 

The problem surfaced when a ron 
tribuling author ' ' '■ 

text saw the 

one of the 

Goodman Gilman, chairman of the 
department of pharmacology at the 
University of Texas In Dallas. Gilman ' 
called Stanford and requested an in- 
vestigation. 

Dominique Purpura, dean of the 
Stanford medical school ordered an 
investigation by the Committee' on 
Ethical Scientific Performance, a 
group created to hear charges of 


careful ihiin he should have been. Me 
irusicd Ills cUiiurs to do the finnl 
checking nnd prouf-rcailing. I3ui 
somehow, ilicy did not. 

liie case has led lo an invcsiigation 
by Macmillan Publishing company and 
W. B. Saunders. Neither has taken 
legal action. 

when Melmon was a professor of 
medicine at the University of Califor- 
nia al San Francisco, he had just 
finished writing a chapter for the sixth 
edition of The Texihook on Endocri' 
nologv edited by Robert Williams 
from the University of Washington. 

At the same lime he was writing for 
the sixth edition of Goodman and 
Oilman's The Pharmacological Basis 
of Therapulics. Both books are consi- 
dered binles in their field. 

Just as Stanford offered Melmon the 

C osiiion of chairman, Williams asked 
im to submit new material for his 
chapter. Melmoh did not think the new 
information was necessary because he 
knew it was well covered in Goodman 
and Gilman. But Williams insisted. 

Friedenthal, Mclmon's lawyer said 
Williams told him he would obtain 


lor to the pharmacofogy permission. Later when Williams cal- 
duplications and alert^ led to say he didmdeed have permis- 
book's editors, Alfred sion. Mclr 


_ iblmon did not check any 
further. Tlte sad part was that he 
relied on others, Ihe lawyer said. 

In 1979 Williams died leaving his 



premier of South Australia, professional misconduct against mem- 

Hudson, lo head the CominiJ|»-j. • berj of the faculty. 

Tertiary Eiluention Commaat^ / • his defence, Melmon said he used 

hZ.. ^...Icr’c onm^intnlfCt * . 0,A\M,pl.«liTn fnviu intjinilnnnllv think- 


Mr Mudson's appointmtct •. 
commission, which wascsld*^. 
1977 under the chairmanship 


the verbatim texts intentionally, think- 
ing his editor had given him permission 
from the publisher to use them. He 
also noted lhal his original manuscript 
included all the correct credit citations. 

Tlie permission was never requested 
and the citations did not oppear in the 
book. 

When Gilman called to tell liim this, 
Melmon said: Tve been in shock since 
then, I was absolutely blown over." 

As Melmon sees it, (lie problems 
stemmed from the fact that in 1979 he 
had lust assumed his present posit jon 
cnairman, and was in addition 
two textbooks. The pressures 
new position made him less 


fessor Peter Karmcl. now ^ 
chancellor of the Ausiralun^ 

University, takes place from W ,, 
is for seven jroars. The 
man, Mr Keith Coughlan, f«hf . 
the post in Juiw. ^Jr 

The appoiniment is a furiw^., 
the Hawke government s 
placc pc^ipie sympaihciic to^v 
in key posts in statutory s«. 

Tlic commission is 
coordinating the activities 
lia’s post-secondary 

lions and for fcromm^^; , of the 

allocation of some AS2,0tfto«Pjj ^ 

.sum which covers most of 
institutions incur. . ...Liisr)' 

Mr Hudson is a fotmer 

lianniinlstcr for mines ana r- « • i w /-» -j 

he earned a reputation m , from E. Patrick McQuaid 
circles when he assumed : CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

education portfolio in Jv7ti*n^ :^ .. . 

years introduced a ® ^ l Americn's more selective colleges and 
to .South Ausirahas ; . .upiverslties arc again raisine tuition 

fees but th ' 

took overi^m the former ;'A?^Sian 

Premjier, Don Dunstan. , i:rtia,wherea7.5percentrisewillmake 

latter retire because w i jthe tuition fee S9.027. Professor 

;ested that, 
boost.the, 


time to chock the final proofs. The 
Goodman and Gilman book appeared 
in 1980. 

>^en asked why he failed to talk to 
Gilman or the four authors about his 

R ian to use portions of their works, 
lelmon said: “I would have had to tell 
them that I was working on something 
else other than their manuscripts. 1 
couldn't afford to do that". , 

Since then Melmon has apolwized 
to the editors nnd autliors ana had 
offered to sign over his royalties from 
the Williams book to Goodman and 
Gilman. 

He has found parts of his manuscript 
that prove he orwred proper credit for 
the borrowed texts, he said, 

“1 can't understand why people who 
are scientists who constantly seek ex- 
planations for all observations would 
not want to accept an explanation from 
a colleague they have come to trust," 
he said. 


Brain drain 
threat after 
poor deal 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

The threat of a large-scale hralii 
drain from FinlamT because of 
meagre pay dlffcrcnliBls and in- 
adequate research opportunities has 
been underlined by the agreement 
which avoided the first ever strike by 
professors. 

They withdrew their strike call 
when AKAVA, an umbrella orga- 
nization grouping 48 professional 
associations, opted for two-year con- 
tracts covering Its members. Includ- 
ing academic staff, employed by 
central government. 

At the lime of writing AKAVA had 
not concluded deals for local author- 
ity employees, and had issued strike 
warnings extending tosomc teachers, 
doctors and other groups. 

Set against professorial disen- 
chantment with a 34 per cent real 
decline tn Incomes since 1970, the 
AKAVA settlement will hardly heal 
academic wounds, It follows a cen- 
tralized formula ^ving phased pay 
rises totalling less than 7 per cent 
until early 1 M 6 . 

Dr Christofer CronstrOm, associ- 
ate professor of theoretical physics at 
Helsinki University and seif-stvlcd 
strike leader, admitted that members 
of the union- whose numbers swelled 
from 1,000 to 1,400 as militant 
filings became manifest - had mixed 
feelings oboul abandoning the strike. 

He left the clear Impression that 
had the union, rather than AKAVA, 
been the contractual negotiating par- 
ly it would have been more Intransi- 
gent and that a fresh wave of disen- 
chantment was likely once the agree- 
ment expired. 

More significantly. Dr Cronslrftm 
raised the spectre of a brain drain 
from universities that could return 
Finland lo under-developed counli? 
status. 

‘if the trend Is left unchecked it 
will be felile for us to talk about 
science In the year 2000,” Dr Cron- 
strOm said. “We won’t need lo 
arrange any more seminars about Ihe 
future. Many of our scientists can 
find a market abroad if they do so at 
tlie right lime In their lives.” 


Quebec penalizes ‘outsiders’ 


from Msirk Gerson 


I'OKONTO 

Tlic Ouelicc goveniinut]i 1»ix 
-innmincuU a iwi>-pr(»ngCil iiicroaso in 
its utiivcrsiiy mition fees. T uition for 
ftircian siudunts will rise by one Ihird 
t<i $.5,801) ux of June, aiul Canadians 


from outside Oiiebec will face a dif- 
ferential fee a year later, 'i lie increases 
will only apply to new students. 

This spring's increiisc for foreign 
stiidcnis IS tlie third since dirfcreniiBl 
fees were introduced in 1978. These 
students will now be paying 80 per cent 
nf the cost of their education. While 
(lie new fees for out-of-province stu- 
dents will be the first such levied in 
Cunada, at S 1 .(KM) a year they will still 
be lower than the fees now in effect in 
most other provinces. 

Magill and Concordia universities, 
with inc province's largest proportion 
nf foreign and out of province stu- 
dents, will be hurl ihe most by these 
increases. Few of their visa students 
arc exempt from die differential fee. 


which has been waived for siudeiits 
from Mime 2(1 I'ruacl) speaking coun- 
tries or who are sliulying I'lencTi 
language or lileratiire. 'flic only dif- 
fercnlinl fee excinpiiuii being consi- 
ilerud by mil of |iroviiiec students 
Would apply to ihose whose mollier 
tiinguc was' French. 

Ihe increases liave atlractcd harsh 
criticism, but the diffcrcnliul for stu- 
dents from outside llic province has 
provoked the most severe attacks. 

“T'lic mcnsurcs threaten lo isolate 
Oucbec as well as endanger Magill's 
long-standing character as a naliimnl 
instilulinn,'' said the univcrsiiy's vice 

S rincipal for planning, Edward J. 
tniisbury. 

The conference of Rectors and Prin- 
cipals of Quebec Universities said that 
the Bovernineni's precipitous nctions 
would have “deplorable repercussions 
for the reception of Quebec students in 
other provinces." Some 9,090 Qucbc- 
qois arc studying in other provinces 
while onlv 4, jOO Canadians irom out- 
side the province are in Quebec. 


Social research faces funding drop 


Canada's Social Sciences and Humani- 
ties Research Council will suffer a net 
drop in funding next year unless (he 
federal cabinet agrees to finance a five 
year plan (he council has developed. 

TTie plan, set to begin In Ihe autumn , 
would Include research programmes in 
^nadian studies and other areas of 
national importance. One proposal 
includes a plan to create jobs for 
younger sclioiars. 


While Ibc government has agreed lo. 
increase the coimaT's base budget 
from $54.1m to $S8.9jn next year, it 
has not renewed a three year ^cial 
allocation that was worth S.5.9m in 
1983784 alone. This will leave the 
council $ 1 . 2 m short next year and 
could jeopardize 65 research projects. 

Bui a cabiticl decision could be 
delayed indefinitely now that a general 
election is anticipated. 


US fee rises are ‘lowest for decade 


MUin Ausiraiwa ^ , upiversilies arc again raising tuition 

He was briefly deputy? , fees but the increases are the lowest in 

govcfnmeniofMrDes_t^^^; decade. 


if-. 


tlie past decade. 

' At Stanford University in Califor- 
, . . 111 w- , -B, where a 7.5 per cent rise' 

latter retire because i jthe tuition fee $9,027, 

I9'79. Shortly al^ter''^[®^tJgfc.‘i./;;Seymo'urMartm Liptetsugg^ 
an I gpvernmenl v.;as d^^« j ; ,i gij private in^it utions should boost.the 
polls; so soundly that Mr n 'jeostsby another$S(X) loSl.OOpasa tax 

biaovvn seat. dch students and their families.,' 

Mr Hudson has been -j Mr Upset Is q senior fellow at the 

re.scardi fcTtowatMonasoy ^ji ■: lostUute*. the epnsemtive . 

lecturer in '!ithlnl(itBnl(!.n^hiYrf«eiHl>iifnf^h»>Anier4 

ty.'.of Adda 

Mdqaie-'iwcarch'Stou^p,,^ 

.0?ildindge«'U’ ■ ; , , I4!.;< . 


He said there was a problem that 
universities should not scare off poor 
students. More than 60 per cent of 
Stanford undergraduates receive 
.'financial aid. 

The Increase for Stanford is the 
lowest rate in IS years, according to 
the provost, Mr Albert Hostorf, 

"My impression is (hat this increase 
will be well below the increase in 
personal .disposable income for 1984/ 
8 S,"hesaid..Bet>ve 9 n 1971 and 1984, 
tuition at Stanford rose an average 
lOiS per cent per annum. This com- 
pares with a 7.4 per cent rise in the 

conisuiner*pri 6 ejindexi.aiid a 9i9 ppr> 


Private schools are reporting in- 
creases for the next year in the lai^ of 
7 ahd 8 per cent. Brown University in 
Rhode Island recently announced an 8 

E er cent rise, Princeton Unlvcrsily, in 
lew Jersey, said tuition would go up 
by 7.9 per com. 

In Osmbridge, (lie Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announced a 


7.3 per cent Increase w^le Harvard set 
its nguie at, 7*2 per cent. Harvard 
undergraduates wiu pay $14,100 .for 


Mr Hudson has been |g q senior fellow at the pares with a 7.4 per cent rise m me • oyer ims year s lumon. • i nc-jinaiiciBi 

rescarrii fcTtowatMonasbJy^ji :.Hpov?r lD5lUulc*.Thje epn^emtwe- •conisumor*pribejindeX'.and a fli9 per- 
a senior lecturer in '!||hinktBnRvaDdlpreridbDtof.the'A^ icentdmiualJiinjm.dfepi^blftJ^ 

UAivetsUy.-.of Adelaide .income. ^ : tir.".. M\ Htmnfrdrofficlate’'-- ^ V. ‘ .» 

Maduaie-'iwcafch'riadrtf , ^ 


tuition, double the figures for 1977/78 
but the smallest increase in U war$: 
For Harvard the increase totals $950 ' 

. over this year's tuillon. -The: financial 
' aidibudget.ferstudieflts willriseby-at'' 

’'W&rW.' 


Listen tD the authentic 
French voices of the 

BBC FRENCH KIT 

NOW, through everyday conversations of 
French people you can learn lo speak French fluenlly, 
confidently, with the backing ol Ihe expertly compiled 
BBC FRENCH KIT. 

The BBC French Kit has been newly created by 
language experts wllh the Impressive backing of the 
BBC's unique expertise. As the programme unfolds you 
wilt find yourself learning French as you learned English; 
not by conscious memorizing, not by slraining at 
grammar and language siructure, but simply by listening 
and speaking. 

With this Innovative kit you learn along expertly 
direct^ lines: And you can do so wherever you can take 
a cassette player-about the house, in your car, on board 
your daily Irain or bus. 

Based on everyday, real-life conversallons 
recorded In France itself, this BBC French Kit puls you in 
direct touch with Ihe French that is spoken by the French 
people. 

For luilher details of this siriclly limited edition 
please complete the form below and send to 
Promolions Dept., BBC Publications, 

35 Marylebone High St„ London W1M 4AA 


BBC 


Name. 


Address. 
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The dangers and delights 
of polytechnic research 


Delivering an address ai a recent 
degree ceremony in Leeds Town Hall, 
I inoughi I would turn my altcniion 
briefly to the subject of research. That 
meant speaking in soleiim tones, be> 
cause there is no topic about which 
acudeinics feel more strongly - or 
possibly uneasy - and few topics about 
which, under tne searching eye of the 
CNA A , I hey tell more lies- or perhaps 
exaggerate things a little. There nuisi 
somewhere be an H. M. Bateman 
cartoon showing utter chaos in the 
Senior Common Room around the 
man who said of course none of us has 
done any research for years. But of 
course it all depends on what you 
mean, and at that ceremony my argu- 
ment ran roughly like this. 

The obligation of n polytechnic - in 
education and training - is to prepare 
raoplc /or professional work at its 
highest level and to its grcntcsi effect. 
Having formed themselves out of a 
fusion of colleges of art and lechnolngy 
and commerce and education, they 
ought to be able to offer the best 
teaching in (he world. And that, not to 
pul loo nne a point on it, was - and is - 
my own ambition. 

It is an ambition sliarcd, 1 believe, 
by many of the academic staff of the 
polytechnic, which is why it lias the 
reputation of caring a great deal 
(m^be even obsessively) alrout its 
students and going to great lengths to 
enable them to succeed in their studies 
and find some meaning in their lives. 

In the world of practical affairs - of 
doing, making and niganizinu - the 
teaching of its fuliire practitioners 
must surely be supreme or its products 
will not be eHectivc. That means, at 
the highest level, that teaching and 
learning arc one - not iusi com- 
plementary but inextricably Intert- 
wined. However separate they may be 
at the start, they cannot be separated 
in the end. By that time, discovery by 
the student is (he same os discovery by' 
the teacher if they arc both pursuing 
their subject and their skills as far ns 
they can go. 


famous remark by the late vice chan- 
cellor of the University of Leeds, 
leaching themselves in an atmosphere 
of research. 

Anyone who has spent the better 
part of a lifetime in higher education 
can have few illusions aooul rcscarcli. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of 
studies being made at any one time in 
the educational world, at least three or 
four must be of fundamental import- 
ance to the world; several Imndrcd 
must be pushing the study ahead and 
building effectively upon the fun- 
damental studies; the vast majority arc 
made for the sake of personal qual- 
ification and advancement. That in 
itself is very valuable and has effects of 
value for others. At the very least, as I 
myself have experienced, you learn 
how to deal with a mass of intractable 
material, understand libraries and 
other sources of infomiution, take 
initiatives, develop your powers of 
analysis and presentation - all of which 
nre importnnt skills in most brandies 
of activity. 


Tlie problem of research - virtually 
an occupational disease of the 
academic world - is when it becomes 
an end in itself, when it becomes the 
primary puniose of the academic. It is 
Imporiam that we get this right. Re- 
search js not an end In itself but a 
means to an end - the increase of 
knowdedge and its application for the 
benefit or mankind, enrlrhtno isrc 


. Tlie professional problem for an 
institution like a polytechnic is how to 
asM« ttood teaching, how to reward it 
andlndeedhow to use it. It isnotanew 
problem; it has faced the universities,' 
probably more than the colleges, for 
many, many years. In the last hundred 
years they have increasingly dodged it 
by taking the easy way out. That is, by- 
rewarding research. , ' , 

The reason why it iseasierto reward 
research Is that research is quantifiable- 
whereas'good teaching is not. Vou can 
measure research by lU output, by the 
number of'papers, the obscurity of its 
SUbJec^ the acquisition of higher.de-’ 
jPorthe management ills an easy 
• say that only people with 

higher degrees can be considered for 
;an Bcademic job; at one stroke it 
absolves you from some harii thinking. 
But now even that is no! enough: there 
irt sbimany people with doctorates 
that many nbf even be shbrtlf^cd. 
In any case, -when someone’s research 
is so .spisdftlixed .that only-he or she 
knows, ^hat It’s labout, the time has- 


; search can be;, a pOsliiyei iiihibitbr df 
• ■ Academics often dei 

'•> into thinking that if . 

!: • aU tife un versity or polytechnic jstaff 

‘ .Bffi mlreiilnx itixlv 




knowdedge and its application for the 
Mnefil oT mankind, enriching life and 
health and work and art.^e end 
product of research is its application'in 
the real world. In that sense most 
research is a relatively humble activity 
reciuiring application and stamina 
rntherthan brains. It is the applicaiion 
of research that is of ultimate social 
concern. 

Within a polytechnic - and indeed 
wihin a university, but possibly more 
obviously within a polytechnic - any 
good teacher is constantly applying the 
discoycncs of research in hV or her 
iMchitig. That, as I have said earlier, is 
after ail good leacliing. 

We alllearn together. And I take it 
that being familiar with the latest 
developments in one's subject Is part 
of one s job. If the academics are not 
up to date, whet hope is there for the 
world of learning? In any case there 
are few' occupations more agreeable 
than scouring the jpurhals lor mo- 
ments of new pniightenment and then 
going^- at someone else’s expense - to 
a conference , where one mimt even be 
noticed and caricatured by David 
Lodge. 


The constant, nagging problem for: 

^ PoJ^echnic Is 
whether' there will ever .be enough 
money for the equipment necessary & 
any senous research. For the kind of 
research - or, scholarship - which 
swms to- me Intfvitable, -a part .of 
ordinary academic daily lift*, of course ' 
scientific . 

research that requires colossal capilal 
investment, the universities have more 
, experience in assembling funds ihaii I • 
®*>y polytechnic will ever have, ' 
structure of the 
^ polytechnic ik against it; who is going- 
vast funds to a cUy council?: 

: What, the polytechnic must have is ' 
equipment .as wellj as the expertise to , 
tnaKc them stipreme In tehchiiig-i-and 


. . . And 
now for 
something 
completely 
different 

Peter Scott 
takes part in 
an alternative 
inquiry into 
higher education 

The title was "The experience of 
higher education: a collaborative cn- 
auiry". The place was Gregynog Hall, 
the University of Wales conrerence. 
rentre near Newtown in Powys. The 
time was three grey chilly days in 
mid-March. 

The participants? Thirty-three peo- 
ple who made up not exactly a cross- 
scclion of higher education more, in 
the words on one of the organizers, a 
menagerie. University teachers and 
students, mainly arts and mainly at or 
from Cnrdiff, a college of education 
principal, a polytechnic head of (a 
science) department, two administra- 
tors, a journalist, an American profes- 
sor with a cigar. 

Tlic programme? Here it is more 
difficult to explain. The three organiz- 
ers, Colin Evans, Kate Wcsiuby and 
Roger Ellis all from Cardiff, believed 
[ha.l [he Gregynog inquiry should not 
be inhibited by a top heavy structure of 
formal papers, responses, syndicates 
and all the paraphernalia of academic 
conferences. 

They hoped instead that its form 
would emerge naturally and spon- 
taneously. So we discussed shapes, 
read texts on everything from Kicrke- 
I gaard to catastrophe theory, inter 
I viewed each other in the corridors and 
on the gravel paths of Gregynog, 
endured uncomrortable silences, si- 
lenced by our resentment anyone who 
seemed to think the experience of 
higher education had anything lu do 
with the University Grants uimmii- 
tee s “great debate'’. 

The purpose? The difficulty in- 
creares again. Of course such an 
inquiry could not produce a set of 
recommendations or even theses be- 
cause it set its face against such arid 
reductionUm of the natural and crea- 
tive diversity of higher education. Its 
Intellectual tools were symbols and 
ni^Bphors not theories and concepts. 

Perhaps a word of explanation is 
needed. The focus of the Gregynog 
inquiry wos not higher education as a 
svstem made up of objective Insiltu- 
jjons - the world of the UGC and the 
■ nab, of research councils and senates 
: “ higher education as a chaotic 
; collection of individual and therefore 
: entirely subjective experiences - how' 
It to be a first-year student, or a 
graduate who just missed the hoped- 
for first , dr a lecturer stuck at the top of 
®''®” *he chalrman of the 

UGCI 

This is not necessarily as impractical 
and mawkish as It sounds. Disciplines, 
departments, libraries, universities/ 
l»lytechnics and all the other institu- 
tions simply provide fhe contexts that 

-conwip thftactu^jwperieoqeto^ 

er education, learning,, researching. ‘ 
administenng and so oji. The lai^r 
systems that are aggregates of these 
mstltutions are venr remote indeed 
rnw these personal expericaces. . 

'j. • language we have to 

discuss the future of higher education 
IS the language , of systems end institu- 

tmn« re eltiiA . 


Exploring new openings 
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there IS widespread concern aboui the 
modequRcy of the scope of the UGC 
debate, this ambitjon may he receive 
by many people with interest and even 
affccliun. 

But is it a realistic iiinbiiion? A 
dissident minority at Gregynog was 
doubtful, Tlicy resented iTic rcscni- 
ment of the majority when they slaricd 
to use Levcrhiilinc language. They 
argued Ihut however iiiadcqiiato and 
anaemic such discourse might ho ii 
could effect reform, while the crilics ol 
Levcrhulmc language hud nothing to 
put in its place but a silence, an 
indeterminacy that might coiitrilnilc to 
individual integrity but did liiilu to 
produce social change. 

There was a revealing incident on 
the last morning of the conference 
when the four, highly provisional and 
fluid, gmuns into which the miriici- 
nanls had divided the day before cainc 
back tuuciher. Three memlicrs of the 
gnnip that had addressed the ilicinc of 
fokn^ action gave their own accounts, 
pc first, a Cardiff undergraduate wiih 
Eurn-ambitions, covered her section 
of the biackhonrd with an organi/eil 
and Itemized progrtimnic of action 
written in impeccable Levcrhulmc 
prose, -nie other twti. lecturers from 
Oxford Polylechiiic uiul Lciccsicr Uni- 
versity. wrole .slogans and drew pic- 
tures in the equally impeccable syinno- 
Hc discourse of Gregynog. 

However some truce if not com- 
promise did seem possible between 
those who imagined the future of 
higher education in Gregynog lan- 
^age and those who constructed it in 
the language of Leverhulmc (and the 
UGC great debate). The former who 
stigmatized the latter as usinc "a 
language of exclusion" and arid ab- 
stract words as missiles in some intcl- 
l^ual war that aimed to crush rather 
than to communicate with opponents 


niajorilics in iheir institutions 
satisfy a deiermincd minority 
'file first of their claims was thib 
iincllcciimi forms in which ihccft!: 
cncc was a brief and modest op 
mciil wvre potciiiiaily superiors 
arid LViHX-pfual rHtlunaliiythalwss 
dominant intclleciiial style 
education (misiilc the pcrformii^ir. 

I'hoy argued that intdlectuilpq 
rcss could l>csl be made by exanSc 
IKT.soTiul experience but that at 
lluiri seeking lu generalize or cok| 
lualizc that experience wc shauliioji 
iniagtiw metaphors and symbols ild 
illnminaic and enridi other ptqtf 
and lime's experience. 

Again llte sceptics, wliowereess 
f hilly the same pco{^ Hslhel^fii 
miles, were preparcd to go somcn 
tn meet this argument. They le 
Imppy ki acce|)i (liat far looL'i 
aiieiiiiun was fiakl to the ailHt^ 
nuns «>f iiuclleci iiml that acahe' 
discourse tim often dcccneraieiiii ; 
arid coiiirtwersy [iiirgcti of any (S' 
lionul or inmuinative ciimmiiniait 
'Ilic second cliiim wus even twlk* 
It was (hat within a ilircc-daycnc 
cnce ill a initi- Wales mansion a 
could erente in microcosm the V' 
simis. rriisiriitkins, iind indcierviii^l 
that are citmmon condilinns 
higher education at large - 
presumably that (hepartidpanua^; 
arrive ui a belter iindcrsjE^^: 
their own particular posiliou,®; 
predicaments in their own instiiu''®’ 
This claim came close to rcgariri®; 
Gregynog inquiry as group 
There was naturally a loi 
ance to this second claim- . 
those who begun to growl "throw 
or "zen" under their breaths^ 
succumb to the temptation torv‘ 
the conforcnee as a rather 
rniilH flrv<nni itwi mnre linliirvtvl 


I Eight )x'ars tigu adult sliidcnis at 
I Britain s fiPti open college hesitantly 
) pul their feet on the first rungs of a new 
' ^iucalional ladder designed to lead 
( them uliimutciv to higher educaiiim. 
The liiddcr of learning offered udulls 
a new approacli - a carefully con- 
structed. more ni.iiurc ahernuiivc to 
the school-bused O and A level sys- 
tem. Using pun-tinic modulur courses, 
bucked up by personal counselling. 

I students Ml the Open College of the 
North West, in Lancashire, were en- 
amnigcil to ininsfer through tlie va- 
I nous stages; while perched at the top, 

! thc higjier education institutions moni- 
tored progress mid ilcvcicmnienl. 

If inc Open College of the North 
West first set the ladder against the 
^ varsity wall, across in Manchester a 
^ new open college venture has been 

I altering the structure - adding rungs - 
and questioning who should be holding 
it in place . 

Manchester's scheme began to take 
shape in May 1980, with the mustering 
s. ofii working parly. Its original intention 
k.^wiis that the Manchester open college, 

I like Us North West euunlerpurl. 
^mld offer students a different sys- 
tem of entry into higher education 
dirougli u fonu of "nltcrnative nmiri- 
culation”. 

But by its second meeting the work- 
>! ing party hud come to the concluKion 
^ that though this work might he of 
li major importance, it was by no menns 
the only task ahead. Mr Michael 
lb Sterne. ManchesiLT's senior assistant 

[i! education officer, recalled: "We real- 

ircd most of the potential students in 
19 Manchester would only progress after 

si a very long period. 

^ "we had, therefore, to offer somc- 
ir. thing for everybody. It also seemed 

q obvious that we would need to talk 

D about employment, as well as access to 

lib higher education. The majority of our 

q customers would be greatfy concerned 

lyi about our links with industry and 

tJ commerce." 

A draft p^er produced in the 
summer of I9W looked forward to a 
a federation of the city's educationol 

a institutions, providing programmes for 

n "nil" applic.mts and cniering a range of 

e courses from basic skills to higher 

['c' education pre-entry. 

x< If the new Manchester Open Col- 
ic Icgc Federation was to be truly open to 
'a ; all comers, then its structure nad to be 
Q} ’ totally representative too, the working 
I party argued. It set about constituting 


a governing body to reject that aim. 
In the nrst instance the working 

R looked to the North West model 
aidance. Here it found a system 
related closely to the University of 
Lancaster ana Preston Polytechnic. 

Manchester decided its framework 
must mirror the diverse student body it 
would be serving. Organizations rep- 
resenting such areas ns industry, trnac 
unions and ethnic minorities would 
need to be incorporated into the 
management structure. 

'The constitutional plan flnnily 
placed before Manchester's education 
committee and the city council, and 


®^“sh rather could accept the more 
IvMohTZW'’!? W K«'e Mivc o*perlen« of fiightr 


Age pkrtiapaifon rqtcs, bliiarypoli- 
clei, -dual support^ systems, were 
abd -yvords that eafne to 'be 

W™id during the in.qui)y as an 
®llen, (arid allenat- 


i-j V' piuunuiv nave aamit- 
W that such language might be Inevit- 
able in some circumstances. Their 
approach they saw as more an altcrna- 
tive, TOssibly an antidote, to 
Leverhu me rather than anti- 
Leverhiilme plain and simple. 

_ For their part the Lcvernulmists at 
trie conference were prepared tn 
of the debate about 
in recent 

!2 ?iSh ’ h? • ®n[tural poverty that 

helped to explain why most people in 
universities, polytechnics, and colleges 
had remained entirely disengaged. 

bappy to welcomc^ihe 
Gregynog vision of **| ved exncri- 
ences^’ as a valuable extra persiwS 
corrective even, to the cETnreSli 
managt^al flew of the future 
ells' '^®J® "me at the confer- 


respite, an opportunity lO crMj^v 
space for the individual m 
world of instiiutions and 
Another was to see it a* 
ters in search of a script; tris . 
that .such an occa.sion can 
opportuniiy perhaps not wr : ■ 

S therapy but for 

if ii avoids the pufalbo^.; 
spectivc narcissism can offer 

form of respite. aiMDitf 

Other interpretafions arc 
blc. But itwould BO against 
Gregynog to prefer any one. ^ 
be . said , is that the 


Graduate 

destinations 


conference as a rather wacW^ ernor to be selected by each participat- 

Id accept the more lira'iwvi ing further education college and adult 

— >1 that Gregynog ilsdf eaucatlon centre; two representatives 

active experience of higher higher education institution 

not a passive examination nv ; (these Inchiocd Manchester Unlversi- 
otitsidc of that experience. . w UMIST, Manchester Polytechnic, 
So there were many slraiwtitt^i, Salford University, and the Open 
through the Gregynog inqu^- University); one governor from each 
waytosumifuplsthephrase of a number of bodies representing 

now for sometning completelj ^^ adult educaiiqn interests (the Work- 
rent"; this interpretation . ers' Educational Association, Man- 

such a conference can he»S '-, Chester University's extramural dc- 

iic.anopportunitytocrMM^ partment, the Joint Matriculation 

:c for the individual in a . Board); and five governors deemed to 

Id of Instiiutions and "iap. ^ : be “representative of otltcr Interests 

iiorher was to see it as relevant to the work of the federa- 

fn cniin-h <\t 9 effriol'. ihB tlOn". 


Maggie Richards 
outlines new moves 
in the field of 
adult education 
being made at 
Manchester 

Among iirganiruiions hilling under 
the latter vatcg«iry invited to join the 
gtivcriiiiig body were Mimchcsicr 
Chamber of Cumnicrcc and InduMry. 
the city's Trades Union Council, uiid 
the Council for Voliminry Service. 

As other colleges nnd loc;il cdue.i- 
tion ituihoriiies outside the city liouiid- 
Hrics have joined tlic federuiion, their 
rcpruseniativcs have been ,icccpicd on 
to the giiverning b«)dy. The Naiionul 
Union of Students is now .ilso in 
membership. 

In examining the type of open 
ctillegc course provision Manchester 
should udopt, the working pnriy real- 
ized Ihut n Icdcnil sirneiiirc ilid not 
rciidily lend itself lit the common 
curriculum fiivoiired by the Open 
College of the North West. 

So Mnnehestcr turned the North 
West course structure on its head. 
Instciid of the higher cdueuiioii sphere 
validating specially designed courses 
to be taught in the cnlTcges, in the 
Manchester model the onus would be 
placed squarely on the colleges and 
adult education centres to produce 
course material suitable for vaudation. 

In this w,ny, it was argued, existing 
provision could he slutted into the 
open college system and new study 
areas might emerge from the grass- 
roots. 

A course recognition committee was 
created, to oversee the validation work 
of recognition panels in six subject 
areas; humanities, literacy, numeracy 
and mathematics, science and technol- 
ogy, social science and business stu- 
dies, and art and craft. 

Currently, at each submission meet- 
ing before the course recognition 
panels, each uiior is invited to join in 
discussion on design nnd content, and 
to examine whether the material will 
meet all the ne^ssary criteria. 

From Its inception, the working 
party perceived the need for a modular 
system, based on study units through 
which students would acquire credits 
lowafos a “matriculation certificate". 
But by widening its horizons beyond 
higher education prc-cntry, the com- 
mittee had then to rc-examine the 
framework. 

After some deliberation it deter- 
mined to introduce four levels of 
study, beginning at absolute basics 
with "courses designed with the prim- 
ary aim of enabling students to cstab- 
lisli basic opcrnlional competence in 
the indispensable skills of literacy, 
oracy ano numeracy". 

At level two, students were to: 
"develop basic skills, and/or acquire 
nnd develop other skills (such ns 
manipulative, artistic nnd creative) 
and to stimulate and extend interest in 
further study". 

Level three would provide courses 
enabling students to acquire: Ibasic 
coiiccpis and principles of inquiry in 
chosen subject areas, and/or function- 
al competence in skills areas, such as 
languages, mathematics, creative and 
imerpretaiivc arts". 

For the final level students would be 
required to undertake sustained study 
appropriate for entry to higher educa- 
tion. Courses would be designed for 
students to develop: “the capacity to 
undertake the study of a problem or 


cffcuivdy . An .11 IfU’l ihrtv. oiurvi's | 
VMlIlkl iiInii prnNldv SlIKlLlltN Wllh iUIK- I 
iioiiiii conipk‘U'iu.L‘ 111 skilh iirc.iN. ' 

At tlic liiiiir iwit lc^cls it \^;is agreed 
.issL-NsniL'iit wuuld he m.idc by iiiu*r 
LViiluatimi of an cMcndcil [iictc of 
umk. or Ilf scNcral smaller pieces of 
work. 

Credit v.iliios for caUi uiiirse wiiuld 
be rclaied lo study hours, imliiding 
private study sessions, with a course nf 
Jill hours rating as one whole crcdii. 
and nilicr slioricrcoiirscs iissesscU on a 
pruponionaie iiours basis - subject to 
a miniinum of hiilf a iredii. 

A "stuily passport" was deviscil, to 
be issued tn every student on enrol- 
ment. regardless of the level of study. 
Each credit award would be recorded 
ill the passport, providing a tangible 
record of success for the siiulcnl. 

One final hurdle remained bcfiire 
the new open college; tlic question of 
moderation. For tne new federation 
this issue would be crucial - the 
credibility of its awards would be at 
slake, yet it had not suffieieiil re- 
sources to fund an clabnritle nmderu- 
ikm system. 

Evcnlunlly. .1 system of "cross mod- 
eraiion" was proposed, whereby 
course tutors su|mlcmcnicd by eliicf 
inodcruiors in each siibjeel area would 
be responsible ftir scniimy by sninpliiig 
of students' work. 

Officially, the Manchester Open 
College Fcdcrutinii came into exist- 
ence in September I982,with7l out of 
I22 course submissions being recog- 
nized and accepted. By the beginning 
of the 1983 academic year 232 courses 
had been accredited to run at a 
multitude of further education colleges 
and adult centres in the Manchester 
area. 

Recently the open college accepted 
its 1,000th student and presented a 
study passport to her. Coincidentally, 
though appropriately, the recipient is a 
former pupil at a school for educa- 
tionally sub-normal children now en- 
gaged in a training workshop as part of 
the Youth Training Scheme, thus jus- 
' tifying the federation's view that an 
open colIcKC should provide access to 
ail levels oT education and not confine 
itself to higher education prc-ciiiry. 

Manchester's scheme is still in its 
infamy. But Mr Aubrey Black, who 
serveef on the working party, and is 
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Working with computers: for somca daunting prospect 

Computers come to the 
rescue of a lost generation 


Lust Wcdncsdiiv Salford UnivcTsity 
made its first hid i<i capture wluii hns 
been described ;is a lost generation of 
adults for whom new technology and in 
particiilur computers represent 11 
duiiniing prospect. 

The aim is not to train this lost 
genenition - mainly the over ‘UK - Ui 
use pnriickilar cquipmciii hut rather to 
remove their fears, und instil in iliciii 
an HWiireiiuss of the benelics of new 
tcchntviogy. us well ns eonfidencu in 
their own iibiliiics ilmniuh tin uiidvr- 
standiiig nnd pnicticc of basic compu- 
ter o|)criitioiis. 

*ihc premise behind the cxperiinciit 
is chat this gcneruiion nf adulis. for 
example shopfloor workers who hiive 
been using u particular machine com- 
petently for years but who fed uncer- 
tain about their social and inlcilcciual 
skills, are very reluctant to switch to 
modern tccnnologicul equipment, 
fearing this will expose some inade- 
quacy. . 

Tlic idea for the experiment which is 
to run for four cvx-nings until May 
came from Dr Keith Rhodes, the 
managing director of Rhodes 
namcsani, a leading educational 
equipment manufacturer in Manches- 
ter, one of the companies which is part 
of Cnmpug Ltd. formed by the Friends 
of Salford University. 

He and 40 of his staff, all voUmteers, 
riinaini' from the sales director to the 


currently development officer for the 
open college, secs vast potential for 
expansion. 

He admits the federation has not 
concentrated on cultivating a massive 
initial student response to its program- 
me, believing it was imperative to 
create a sound framework first. Now 
he anticipates the open college will 
begin to attract students. 

This task, along with enenurnging 
the colleges in the federation to pro- 
duce sound marketing strategics, will 
be one of the major Tunclions in the 
future. 

A second, considered equally vital, 
will be to persuade industry and com- 
merce in the Manchester region of the 
open college's validity. 

"Job related training and education 
will provide the brc^ihrough," Mr 
Blnck says. "If we arc going to have an 
impact, it will be because people 
believe our courses are relevant to 
their training or retraining needs." 

To this end, the open college has set 
about improving its links with indus- 


Ul Ill aisiiia r o, , . . 

Inngunees, mathematics, crctitivc and try. and promoting the image o| me 
imerorelaiivc arts". federation ns a validating body. Nego- 

For the final level students would be tiations nre taking place with the Open 

reauired to undertake sustained study Tech on the possibilUles of integrating 
appropriate for entry to higher educa- distance learning elements into some 
tion. Courses would be designed for courses. ^ ■ 

students to develop: “the capacity to In the longer term Mr Black feels the 
undertake the study of a problem or college will have a "Mtalyst role to 

theme by application of appropriate play, in encouraging both institutions 
principles oMnquIiy, to display critical ana industry to bring forward new 
and evaluative skills, and to communi- learning programmes for accrediw- 
CBle their Inquiry and conclusions tion. 

POLYTECHNIC 1982 POLYTECHNIC 1979 


tealody. arc to be the guinea pigs in the 
pilot project which Smford Unlvcrsily 
describes os unique because up to now 
such initiations have been held mainly 
forstaffin Industry and commerce who 
needed no similar encouragement to 
use computers. 

If the experiment is successful, it is 
hoped that it will be repeated and taken 
ns a package throughout the coiinliy, 
lo ocher commercial and industrial 
organizations which ' have similar 
needs. 

Dr Edward Flinn, a L'ompuler en- 
thusiast and expert who heads the 
university’s centre for computers in 
cducniinn. an interdisciplinary group 
open lo staff from nil deparmients, is to 
lead the prcncct with tne help of two 
colleagues from the deparimcni of 
electronics and electrical engineering 
where he is a senior lecturer. 

Uiuisually, he says, the university 
has decided to run the "experience 
evenings" for what is only n nominal 
fee because it is such a novel and 
exciting venture and Dr Rhodes's 
company is a member of Campus Ltd. 

Dr Flinn is particularly impressed 
with Dr Rhodes's foresight because his 
idea did not originate from an indust- 
rial relations problem - a company is 
expanding'- but beeausc he is anti- 
cipating problcmn before they. happen, 
and attempting to got his staff in a 
receptive mood before new technology 
is introduced. 

“However, I don'i.expcct tlie even- 
ings to be an easy task, particularly as 
the problem is not one primnrilv of 
technology but of personal attitudes,” 
Dr ninn said. 

UNIVERSITY 1982 


Patricia Santinelli 
reports on an 
experiment in progress 
at Salford University 

Willi this in iniiul llu'y hiive divided 
up the staff in grmips of ll>. ensuring 
that peopk- who liavc some exporknee 
of ciimpiiicrs are not togetner with 
aimplL'ic beginners. This it is felt 
would only generate u feeling of iti- 
ferioriiy iimoiia some of the purtiei- 
pants, thus unuenniiiing the ohjc-ei of 
the experiment. 

Eucn evening is to consist of a 
two-aiul-linif-hour session with inuv- 
imuin tutorial support, where the 
groups will be introduced to a typical 
micmcumpuier system, in Ihiscttsc the 
FET Commodore. 

Participants arc being treated to a 
short imroduciory programme showing 
a little man brandisliing n placard 
bearing the name Rhodes Flamcsani, 
who is then reduced to a heap by u 
"weird bcasiic". This is designed to 
display how simple it is lo use the 
microcomputer. 

After this they will be shown how to 
load a simple cassette run programme, 
and then how to key in one or two Lines 
of u programme, as well as how to save 
this on tape. From there they are to be 

f ;lvcn R demonstration of the computer 
n control applications, relevant to 
some work areas such ns turning on 
lights, electronic motors and other 
equipment. ' 

Following this there will be a soft- 
ware pnekage dcnionstraiion and more • 
“hands on'^cxpcricncc with specially 
prepared educational programmes, 
with the finale consisting of a dcnion- 
siralion of the IBM Personal Compu- 
ter, ns the current sophisticated tech- 
nology being used in offices. 

"I^ the end of tlic evening 1 hope 
very much that participants will have 
become more confident and feel that 
they arc able to use not only the. PET 
but other machines if thev should wish 
to. Basically it should 'benefit both 
employees and employers, with parti- 
cipants feeling more at ease with new 
tccimology nnd with empim'ers gain- 
ing a more relaxed workforce, less 
afruid of t^ing nut modem equip- 
ment." Dr Flinn said. 

The "experience evenings" arc 
being held at Rhodes blamesani tech- 
nology equipment centre in Salford, 
but w'lth machines nnd mnlcrials en- 
tirely provided by Salford University. 
'Tlic centre was cmciicd at the end nf 
last month by Dr c, B. Bates, the liead 
of educatlon/industiy unit of the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry. 

On opening the centre. Dr Bates 
said: “Tne whole adult education need 
for training In information technology . 
new technology and computer and 
'micro-technologies 1$ not merely coin- 
ing, it is here with us and about to 
explode." 

UNIVERSITY 1979 
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DUNDER 

Dr D. G. Ilardic, £74.A2I from MRC 
(cloning anJ sci|U6ncing uf DNA cixl< 
ing fur rni)hii nianunury fjiiy ncid 
synthnscj; Ur D. M. Doxcr. n7,31« 
From SERC (proton Crnnsloraiing For* 
male ddiydmgcnasel; Dr M. J. Lillcy. 
£3fi.38l from Medical Research Coun* 
cil IDNA structure and supercniling): 
[> A. J. riavell. L24Jto4 Trcim MRC 
^NA in fruit fly chromosomes); Dr 
D. G. Nicliiills. £2.570 From MRC 
(brown fat ihcRnugencsis): I'roFcssur 
W. D. P. Sicwnrt and Dr R. H. Reid. 
£27.1194 from NERC (iicrylir acid in 
marine cnsdroitmciil): Proicssor A. F 
Newell and Mr J. A. Pickering, £23.47.1 
fiom SERC (ioul'Ii screen based soft- 
ware engineering tools); Mr J. McMa- 
nus, £24,217 from Scoilish Nome and 
Health DcpHrunent (visiting commit- 
tees In Scottish penal insilimlons); Dr 
M. Kerr. £10,751 from Arthritis and 
Rheumaliim Council (Inflammatory 
Mood proicjii): Mr A, J. W. McKen- 
diick, £98MI0 front Unilever Lid (cli- 
nical (rials of fluoride toolhpasic): Dr 
D. J, K. Balfour and Dr M. E. M. 
BcahvII Willi Dr J, M. Anderson, 
£15,068 from Scottish Home and 
Health Depanineni (effects of smoi- 
ing on receptors in hrnin); Professor 
W. Spear and Dr P. Lc Comber with 
Professor A. Owen. Edinhurgli, 
£149,000 from BP (memory tiesices): 
Professor A. P. Craekncfl. £11.50(1 
froni OP Osaielliic remote sensing); 
Professor M. J. Rennie. £4.5.664 from 
Action Rcsenrcli for the Crippled 
Child (muscle protein loss); Dr ^ B 
I leaiher.£44,]53 front Alcohol EJuca- 
iloii Rcseaicli Couiietl (courses for 
proUeni drinkers). 

LIVERPOOL 

Dr I. T. Campbell. £1,000 from Knbi- 
vlirum Ltd (energy flux and balance In 
m(enslvecBrc);OrM. V. Martin, £750 
from E, R, Squibb and Sons Ltd 
{trcainieni of oral caadidosis); Dr M 
Ornie and Dr R. Tnllls. £10.000 from 
SyniGX Pharmaceuticals Lid (Nap- 
roxen in the cldcity>; Mr J. Ware, 
£3,016 from MRHA (cnierobHclcrial 
uialysci of N) Niiioao compound 
(ormaiion): Dr A. D. M. Davies, 
£13.120 from ESRC (rural elderly); 
Professor D. F. Kelly, £7.305 from 
Injeivet Laboratories Ltd (fcllnti virus 
infeetjom); Mr M. O. Cook. £8.600 
from British Library (archival Jcscrin- 
tlon); Professor J. K. Dnvlcs. Mr P. J. 
Davey and Mr D. J. Freke. £3.HlW 
from Manx Museum (Peel Castle ex- 
cavalionsl. 

DURHAM 

Professor G. 0. Robcris and Dr M. J. 
Holgalc. £172.944 from SERC (inic- 

8 rated circuil design): Professor 0. 0. v, 
oberrs, £41,976 from Unilever pic A 
I U'W’ii'lr'Blodaeit films and electro- P 


.Studies Heritage Centre); Professor P. 
B. Allcwcll, £o,5l)0from Construction 
Industry Research and Information 
Association (UK tunnel and site Inves- 
ligaiioii costs); Dr R. E. Lone. £6.620 
from DoE (seismic events in the UK): 
Dr R. K. Taylor, £3,ii00frnm Naiiunjl 
CiMl Board (salinilyln colliery lip 
surfaces); Dr D. R. mower. 90 hoars 
computer lime from SERC (iiilcrsicl- 
lar ttinipcraiuics); Professor 1). H. 
Bransden and Dr D. R. Flower. lUD 
hours computer time from SERC 
(charge exchange in elcornii systems). 
Dr P. R. Evans, ^,000 from Insiilui 
Royal des Sciences Ntilurcllcs dc Bel- 
gique (European huhiiat manage- 
meni); also £11.051 from Manpower 
Services Commission (znology data 

R roeessi^ project); alsii £2.(nD from 
Qlurc Conservancy Council (survey 
of survival rale of Qiiiish waders); also 
£31,833 from Natural Environment 
Research Council (season migration 
patterns of shorchirds). 

ASTON 

Profcssor>V.T.Singlcion,XS.9l6rrom 
Health and Safety Executive ((nlal 
accidents in UK agiiculiure); Ur A. D. 
Perris, £] .800 from ICI pie (Tamoxifen 
and modiriealions on cells uf iiiiniunu 
system): Dr A. D. Perris, £650 from 
May & Baker Llil (ealciiim aningnnisi 
lino cell division); Pnvfcssnr F. M. I 
Page, L12,I20froin Alean fnlcrnulion- I 
itl and Ministry of Defenetf (safety ■■( I 
Mliiminium alloys in s.ili baths); Mr R. I 
W. Whorwood, £986 from British ) 
Telecom (cellular inohilc radio irons- I 
missions); Mr H. Rothman. £24.AU5 
from Manpower Services Commission 

i miiniioring new (cchnolooy); Mr M. 
loihrn;m, £3.001) from West Midlands 
County Council (women's lechtiicul 
training); Professor K. Foster and Mr 
T. It. Riehiirds. £127.148 from SERC 
arid £2 1 ,732 from Shrewsbury Tool and 
Die Co Ltd (leaching enmp.iny prog- 
ramme); Professor R.l). Thornlcy and 
Mr J. H. F. Sawyer. £11.956 from 
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Politics of the numbers game 
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SERC (teaching com pany scheme with 
Mnrwin Culling Toeds); Dr D. J.. 
Holding and Dr G. F. Carpenter.' 
£5,398 Tium Health und Safely Exevu-' 


(U^iulr-Blodaeit films and electro- 
A. A. Gibb. 

psdnofrotn DepgrtniGni ofTrade and 
Industry (new enterpri» Jcvelon- 
mem); Dr W J. Feiisl. £71,619 fn)m 
Bniish Pcrrolcum pie fe\lr,i-niiiral re- 
search); Dr J. Vuni-ntKf. rmlidpuiing 
will staff fr«im Uirkbuck Culleg^ (f,v 
infra-red spectra n[ water und aquenus 
?n Professor 0. R. Balho. 

£I1,22.| fnaii Manpower Services 
Commission (history of cdueniion): 
Profesw M;_J._H. Sterling. £6.7% 
from Mdset Engineering Ot Ltd (test 
bed milmbiillon): Dr R. Hudson. 
£5.000 from Clcs^kind County Council 
Ontpacl of DSCs policies): Mr A. R 
Townsend, in association with Profes- 
5” College and Pro- 

fessor Goddard. Univenity of Newcas- 
tle upon Tytii. £ll3.hM from Maii- 
povwr Services Coininission (niannow- 
tflr iravet to work in UK): Dr 
w. W. Anderson. £60dt]9 from Man- 
power Services Coniniiuion (Urisan 


live ^synthesis of software for safely 
functions). 

l^NDON. Institute of Child Health 
Professor P. J. Graha. and Dr N. 

Rkhnian. £20,000 from Mental 1 Icalih 
Fnundaiton (sleep prohlems In yoiing 
dilldren); Professor T. M. Bnrruii 
Professor K. M. HanJisly and Dr M 
Levin. £27,131 from MRC (pimelcis. 
proMncyclin and hacmolyilc-uracmic 
syndrome); Prnfe^r F. J. Maeariney. 

£54,526 from Biiiish Heart Foundation 
(rcirospcctlvc computer data base of 

gformatronin^ Mr Hugh G. nioiitson. innnnaing 

Rriiifh director of intugrated Micro Apnku- 

□rllish liearl Foundniinn (pulmonary lions Ltd, Euinhureh has^ hcL'u 

RS^vimlnS'I- IIT "“'f"'*"'" '« Mf f»f«hiini II. -|li..iiis...i. former viie 
niiflik (MiiniiiiiL unJnorniiil neurolu- nrexident isfl'imL'K 

?Zf*239*"fiIim"MIK^^^ director of induslriiil liaiMVii in the 

Slfprlyelt'K &t‘£24‘lSl; 

Rcscflfch Fund I1RAI)F0RI) 

ffirelei?);Trire»«w £9 ?jK 1 mkS™'’^'”' 

^^om Nunh East Thanks kSn S ” “"e'.nw'nns): I>r A. Sctxi (die- 
Health Auihprily (cKhrrtrl ""SuiMilitg - lemporury). 

wre^ina for sickle cell anuemia); Dr RATH 

“irS Ho7rd L«lm Dr S. Mann (physics). 

pheiiyalulaZe Itfd^i DNA '/'I*"" ^icn 

probe): Dr Muller £8.^1 fmmr^.it; “TP‘ "‘c*! Jlrecuir of the InxUiuiv of 

Professor Mr WiRnm k... 1 
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Appointments I Events 


Ikniliin anU absorntlonj;' Profcsso'r 
“<1111 Department 
1 ‘"’‘LMiluslry (inlurniuHon 
iccltnology and severely disabled) 


Soiiihumplnn. ’ 

Mr Wiijioin Bradley hits been 
*wi«flry (0 the University 

of Aberdeen in succession to MrT B 

Skinner, who retires later in the year 


Thf Mucallonnl Systems .Stuily (iruup 
Hill be holding a one day discussion »n 
'Academic results, social background 
and policy Impilealinns" al the Clli 
Unlicrsity. Walmsky llousa. 279 .S| 
John .Sireel. Londim K('| on Mai 2. 
Sii'-'Jilfjf®"*"' *•' Mur MolliicnM.li 
Klein 

on 01-243 43 99 x46l6. 

io murk the 7lli|i uiiiiItt'rMirs of the 
oiilirrvuk of the Fiisl Wmlil Wur. 
■Sunderland Poljicchnlc tire holding a 
cutiferriicc lociutmliiir uspccis uf llrlllxh 
experience lit the ucrliNl 1914 to 1918, 
I he cenferciicc will run Ihiin .S’enitni- 
licr 13 lu 16. k'ull details and rrgkira- 
llonforiiis front Mr K. Wllfurd, nmfer- 
cnee secretary, o n 07RJ 762.33 \S9. 

(•olilsmlilis' (College arc huxiing a con- 
rercncQ on the life and work nfMah-idm 
Uwry, to ^hcld on Friday, March .W, 
"JFi’V ""‘••‘•undaj, April 

ij • PIm of i,uwr)'o f'ndcr 
lae I o/cona, will bo prcseiil. ns will .Sir 
blcnhen .Sneiidcr, Mr Meivyn lirngg, 
Professor Muriel liradbrook und .Mr 
Arthur Caliler-Morsliall. For details, 
phone Peler llindley on 01.692 7171 


Awards 


L J 


At II mcciHiu i4 the K.isjI Si«k-i\ hh 
M arch 1.5, the following wore .iiiu>oi< 
lIliiM' clccled iix f-'vllouk; 

I'rolcsMtr I ilu,ii«| R. Andrew, 
ww Ml pludcx. (>iiucr<>it\ III |■V■ll•is 
(i.nirex\ille. I)i .Mic)t.icri Ik-nukv. 
AI-RJ Unit Ml liivciichi.ilc t ‘hciiiMis 
niiil I’hSMologv. UiihciMlv iil I mil 
Inidgi-; PiMlt-ssMi I hii|i|,it I HIiiimMI 
^|.■l. ■.^^.| t »vsl4ll.<yMjih\. MiiL- 
lll^k ( .•1li-i:r. Mr Huh.-. 

Msilliii* HiiMiipli il l*||- 

lll■■nlll. Ml I liii«i»|ilii-i H I 
iViidci in < 1111111111,11 mi-t'hariKs, l mii- 
Mi'-'i * ‘•■Mwiv.hi. 

M'.KC iiiip^'f.i|9hu >c(* 

Wic<v. Illlkciilir.iil. 1‘iiiirx^.ii I<|„|,|» 
Johcll, pi.ilcsMir td hlUkhi-iHiMis. 
Mnilllc-. I'li.lrwii i, SI 

AiiiIil- .iiid |(i.'||j Mi'vrf Firiftisui in 
KMlkclcllcl llllUvIMIX Nl w Viilli; 

I li.rci’ii.l lliisitl 1, » MaXics, piilfcx 
xm .if clcitiii.il ci.giot'rifiig. t’lifxcixl 
(y C'ollcac (oiiilun: Mi |Il-ih« |( 
Dexh, HI' Ri-tc.iiili ( ciilif . Siinl.uis- 
oii-jhjiiivx. Dr R.ihcii (i. I dwanU 
reader In piivnuliigi, (''.iiiii.ndM.-, iJi 
Rh'li.iii| A. Huu-ii, liiiiiiitu- 1, If 
Mcdic.il Rc<ii-,ir«h. I.niidmi, l'ri(ii.iuii 
liijiin K. 1 1 tile II. ^ui4i"|(Va 


U, ,, Nol Mitcc the 1‘WK hbs iliurc been such 

ongii a frenzy of forcensting in higher educa- 

n'uiiti l«on. During the past 12 months the 

i'us lu-cn apMBW?' Deparimcni of Etfucuiion and Science 
v-hiiirlninfofnuiS^^‘ has pnblislicd Future Detuaiul for 
Unn^nJiy o( ‘®’ ■ ^ighrr Eduaitinit in Great Driiiiin-, the 
Royal Society hits culculaled Deniog- 
Imicssnr Mart (w., raphic Tretiih and Future University 
Candidates-, the National Associatitm 
l^dclS of Teachers in Further and Higher 

Education has published Future 
I'lilillshid Trends in Further and Hieher Educa- 

mid MbiiHcw SrMid *■ lion-, the Association of University 
Teachers has estimaictl The Retd be- 
Hit .Univeqiiy mand for Student Places-, und the staff 
^ of the Commitice of Vice Chancellors 

Hh.' t'halr Km Principals have circulated to eom- 

lKnvf,iuiuD[|(m,K miliec members an office note on 
rii*n. ^ ■ Full-Time .V/r(rf«Jl Niunhers in Univer- 

, sities up to J<f99l20CfO. 

Mitifww Unirtnkf tot. For how many students ought we to 
liniSv^iS?!!^ be providing places during the next 15 
•■I'd Am^nSnoi yea«? The question is primarily poll- 
vofsiiyofKcnl.hatSn ”*** stotislical. and we need to 
a cbm in the dovtiai bear this in mind when we examine the 
littruiuTc; Dr ililMacrt statistical assumptions of the rival 
p-inncr at Cohln crvsini uazers. 

!.pp.S Romany ways the Natnic papery 

ureiiiictiurc: DtiZil H30st informalive. Despite its title, it 
turerinphil(Ko^uibtt;‘ does not make any fiirccosts and 
GljxgM , )i«sbwBi;f(cj implicitly iicccpts those of the D12S as a 
wp]iil^.pli)jDfiaiflt-. pottit of departure. However, it does 
offer ® eerefo' review of recent trends, 
appoIntcdtetVjSeMi current pnticrns of provision nnd the 
»'i p.jihii!nyy, ^ kind of pcoplc who have access to 
ht^crcduculiun. The paper concludes 
l)iMilftD.limaliynN., that •‘there Is a wide range of social, 
in tuiuhcmiucyiiiDiEi, economic and education determinants 
•inH'lniixl hx 6ie Cuiy. of access and demand for educational 
lUinliviiMMT) h Ae te opportunities for the 16-plus popula- 
’ Hot in this country over the next in-20 

years. Of-these, me contraction of the 
**v f size of a particular age group is only 

■IJTfiotfSSS; “"‘i 

rs.-i*«ydt.siraihcKlflir Significant factor . The Natfhe posi- 
tion is that the forthcoming^ slackening 

of (iemand ought to provide opportu- 

» V* A rji^. nlties to offer new kinds of educational 

!-ini.-xtn. Hondfos.DJtriii happen if the DES 

ii<nva(N;ulimjil Pii)tktlirc projections become enshrined in Gov- 


HiwffwW _ Uoirtnif ill 
i'iiifi'xwrialipp('iBii>{jK 
Hnilnwuy, wnloi Imib, 
•Mil] Amerifan lintnai; 
v-rtttijrofKcnl.haban 
a dim in the dmniBji 
l»er:ilure; Dr 1131%* 
P-irmcr at Coh^ 3|[ 
lundwjpe cQiwtiuj. iS 
.ippninicd to t ebn^’,- 
ureiiiictiurc: Dr Wu g^. 
turer inphil«ophyuib(ti' 

lumwrlj' reader h puij'i 
UaKtfrirty of ShelM ' 
app.xintcd(oiiKjaK[i)t: 
»'I p.Jlluilnji)', 

I H Milft D. I IwrliT, nji'? 
in )ii»uhc!Biafy*i ( 1)151 1 
•inH'Inlixl hx 6ie Cuiy. 

Hii'vIiviimMT) h Ae he 

IH kiicfuel J. Rstik' 
■ipisiintcil piofjHixrii^t' 
■mii head of ihc dcpirtin.' 
gei^fv dl ,Slraiid)irlE; 


a MibxtdiUial full nt the mid- I*)'8K. The 
CVCP and (he AUT arc .iiiticipjiing 
sonic gnmih till IWii mid incii :i 
modest full till the niid-l'FXix 'flic 
AUT goes on to envisugu that any lost 
ground will lie ree.ivurcd bufore (lie 
end of the century. When academics 
fall out to such an extent over the 
numbers, it is hardly surprising that 
people refer to damned lies and si.iiis- 
lies. The main purpose of this iiriide is 
to explore the lechiiicai reasons for 
these different prediciions. 

All start from the IS-year-old 
population, and ull agree that it will fall 
n/ahoui 35 per cent neiwcen I9R.3 and 
1995. The disagreements iirise from 
differences of opinion ubimi the rela- 
tionship between this decline itn.l ilie 
demand for places. There arc different 
sets of assumptions about (1) the 
proportion of school-leavers who will 
enter higher education soon after leav- 
ing school, (2) the number of students 
who will not be reecnl UK school- 
leavers fmniure students, pttsr- 
grcidiintcs, overseas students), und (.3) 
the average length of study of those 
who become sliidcnls (allowing for 
dr^)ut and different course lengths). 

The participation rate assumptions 
for recent school-leavers arc shown in 
Diagram 2. The DES sees an increase 
of between 2 per cent and K) per cent 
between 198^8.3 and 1989/91), the 
Royal Society and the CVCP agree on 
14 per cent, and the AUT thinks that 
there will be an increase of somewhere 
between 13 nnd 27 per cent. In the 
1990s the DES reckons on a further 7 
percent increase in participation rates, 
while the vice chancellors plump for 10 
percent, the Royal Society for 13 per 
cent, and the AUT thinks that parti- 
cipation rales might grow by a further 


l-Tni.-xin. Hondfos.DJtriii wi^l f'®* happen if the DES 

liiinvaiNiulimjil Pii)tktlbc projections become enshrined in Gov- 
I'vi1iimai«n. Dr Jneiis .emment policy. However, the recent 
f«.-iH«flv.i) ifwairt i® statement of The Government's Ex- 
p«fdff«reP/flM(Cmnd9143-II)makes 
&ear that at least until 1987 Gpvern- 
I'lHah: lif Jotm R. Ktth): nienf policy is to use the reduction in 

the size of the 18-year-old age group as 
an, excuse for reducing expenditure 
Aiiimji I rather than Increasing access, 

r iuix(.yiii<fn.llwi^g ^11 Qjjjgj papers offer projec- 

tions that are desmned jo innuence 
I ixhnd. i^>ifi.-xx« AfetuS' that policy. The I^al Society, the 
I. 11 L. 111 :. )m4c«xvr eft? CVCP and the AUT are seeking to 
( ftteft, persuade the Government to revise its 
17. CTifcSl RTOicalons upward, and Ihy ei'.bjc 


IS per cent. . 

None of the projections considers 1980s. By assuming that women will 

why people should want higher educa- have achieved parity with men in the 

tion oul in other respects Hie way the universities by the early 1990s and 

estimates of participation rates are superirnposing these estimates on the 
arrived at varies widely. The DES Royal Society's social class assump- 
paper is concerned with the whole of lions, the AuT arrives _ al its high 

higher education. It projects the prop- participation rate ^diction, 

ortion of school-leavers with A level Unlike the AUT and the Royal 
and H level qualifications (the qual- Society the CVCP converts its demand 
ified leaving rate which has been rising nroieclions into student numbers, 
in recent years) and the proportion oT while the former are concerned to 
these qualified'leavers who go on to demonstrate that there is a substantial 
higher education (the qualified parti- latent demand for university places, 
cipalion rate - QPR). ^is. too, re- the main aim of (he CVCP paper Is to 

r , ’ • r. I . 1 ...... ik..* In »ha tnlnl rla_ 


KmiX, lUflfeHff of (IRS’ 
l>|>■■il: ltf Jotm R. Krth): 

I f'ftjriA DiHafr; 
Am'inj! 

( 'luix{it})1ii<r ii. 1 

i‘i III (fwtatihvd^^k'. 

t ixhnd. i^.ifi.'xxfir AfetBS' 

I . 11 L. 111 :, )w4cxxi'r cf t? . 

< , I’li'ff'iw 

liw. Mi.kxxiir .4 tbcniij-i 
Ilf Fuaii it. 
i<f Nilfxll I bl, niutfnr 
IjLrxhiIttd. 

* liitjpi; Iwtuci ft* 
cixiio«.l, (HidiKtur ofko^ 
xii.di.in L'»«[^“< 
\Vil!(jMF4fiv.Hft«r4«{; 

II. X.WalHIckjPfL-frxXf.S'-; 

,ln.Pi..rex*tfufrtivf{tof^ 
nfix.ifx. InipfJtil • 

Ukb.BdN.Piihjni.Ki|»'^' 

nrixti.x* .4 mdCiiHiv'/tKUiir* 
C'jmi'nJi;- ' 


Gareth Williams 
examines the 
assumptions 
behind rival 
forecasts on 
student numbers 

buses its uiulysK on iTciiilx since 1977 
in the number of UCCA candidates in 
each of tile six niuin social cluss groups. 

'The overall pcTCenlugc i>f the 
popiiluiion applying through UCCA 
rose from 15 per cent in l‘»77 to 15.4 
per cent in 1982. Scientists, no diut)n 
used Id usironnmiciil magnitudes, are 
not averse to projecting IS years 
forward on n nve-yenr base: and. 
Inking aceoiinl of inferred changes in 
Ihejirttportion ofhinlisin the different 
social LMuss groups, they predict a rise 
to 21). 1 per cent of the age group 
applying b>r university through iTC'CA 
in PJ9ft. It may be noted in passing that 
the projection implies a propuriiun of 
university apniicnius with manual 
working-class backgrounds in 1998 uf 
IS per cent, compared with about 25 
per cent atj)rc5cnl. 

Tlic AllT does essentially the same 
calculation ns the Royal aocicty but 
bases its figures on cnlranis to univer- 
sities rather than UCCA applicants. 
However, the most interesting AUT 
contribution to Ihc debate is to pro- 
ject separate rates for men and 
women. Female particination rates in 
higher education as a wnolc have risen 
from 60 per cent of the male rale in the 
mid-1960s 10 80 per cent in the early 
1980s. By assuming that women will 
have achieved parity with men in the 
universities by the early 1990s and 
superirnposing these estimates on the 
Royal Society's social class assump- 
tions, the AuT arrives al its high 
participation rate ^diction. 

Unlike the AUT and the Royal 
Society the CVCP converts its demand 
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■ the universities to carry on offering the 
same range of courses to thesamekind 
of students as they have always done. 
Whatever feelings of fraternal solidar- 
ity are uttered at the TUC, there is a 
straight conflict between the AUT and 
Natme on this issue. 

The various forecasts arc not strictly 
.comparable; some refer to universi- 
ties. some to all higher education, 
some to university student numbers, 
some to Universities Cental Council 
on A(fmissions candidates, some to 
UCCA entrants. However, by con- 
verting them to index numbers it is 
possible to see what they imply in 
terms of the relationship between past 
and future trends. Iii Diagram 1 , 1 have 
taken 1983/84 as the base vear and 
shown in index number form the 
changes wiiich each uoup expect by 
the mid-1990s. The DES and the Royal 
Society expect. a slight decline in 
numbers between now and 1990s, then 


cenlly started rising again after a long 
fall ^om 1968 to 1981. However, Ihc 
DES statisticians' most optimistic fore- 
cast is that the QPR will level off from 
this year onwards, so that any In- 
creases or decreases in the demand for 
higher education results directly from 
changes in the numbers getting A level 
(or H level) passes. On Inc most 
pessimistic DEs forecast Ihc QPR will 
fall to the lowest level it reached in the 
mid-19TOs following the drastic reduc- 
tions in ^Bces in teacher trnining 
colleges. Thus, higher education en- 
trants would on this assumption grow 
less rapidly than the number of qual- 
ified senooMeavers. How it can realis- 
tically be assumed that this QPR wilt 
go down in the late 1980s just when the 
failing 18-year-old population ought to 
bo making it rather easier to nnd a 
place in university, polytechnic or 
college is hard to see. Yet this pessi- 
mistic forecast is the one enshrined in 
the most recent Government expendi- 
ture plans. 

The Royal Society introduces (he 
first major innovation in higher educa- 
tion forecasting since Robbins in that it 


Diagram 1 
AHemaBve Pr 

1983=100 


lecUons of Student Numbers 1983«1999 


do it rull-timc PltD would be a student 
fur six or seven years (us of course 
xvould most medical students). Hie 
DES on the other hand, used the 
Rohhins icchniijue of assuming an 
:tvcrngc “effcciivc Icngili of course" - 
ic average diiruiinn of studies > of 
ilircu-anil-ii-hiiir years per student. 
T'liis has the effect of making the 
apparent flucliintiuns in the total _dc- 
tUitiHl for higlier cilucution unrcalisli- 
cally violent since student numbers are 
bused on the size of n single age gniup 
spread over ihrcc-and-a-nalf years in- 


stead of some of them being spread 
over seven years and some (the drop- 
outs) over less than three years. Unlilcc 
Ihc Royal Society and the AUT the 
CVCP nas also estimated an explicit 


mature student participation rate 
based on the 21 tb jS age group. This 
has been assumed to remain constant 
at the 1982/83 level till 1990 and then (o 
return to the hi^cr 1980/81 level 
during (he 1990s. ITie DES on the 
othcrliand appears to have assumed a 
continuing reduction in Ihc mature 
entry rate while conceding in the text 
that “if demand was not met in any 


year extra demand could be expected 
in later years from mature candidates 
seeking latc entry into higher ediwa- 
tion because they had tried and failed 
to get in as young entrants". The 
CVCP in effect make explicit allo- 
wance for this factor which smooths 
out even furtlier the peaks and troughs 
of the 18-yoar-old peculation. 

^Qt Is the slgntncance. of these 
various forecasts? 

There is little doubt that if higher 
education policy is based simply on a 
passive reaction to the demand for 
places on full-time courses by relative- 
ly well-subsidi7.ed school leavers the 
brunt of any contraction during Ihe 
next to years will be borne by institu- 
tions other than the universities. As 
anyone who has worked with school- 
leavers and higher education entrants 
knows, the power of tradition rein- 
forced by rinancial incentive is still 
very strong. It is hardly surprising that 
Nalfhe adopts the statesmanlike 
approach of proposing a radical reap- 
praisal of the established criteria For 
liigher education policy rather titan 
indulging in speculation about how 
many middle-class 18-yenr-olds (here 
may or may not be in the 1990s. The 
aim of Ihe university Interest groups is 
to demonstrate (hat there will be 
enougik clients for an unclianglng uni- 
versity system to continue to prosper 
for Ihe rest of the century. In evaluat- 
ing these claims it is important to 
understand the nature of the assump- 
tions being made. The smoothing 
effects on the age dispersion of en- 


latenl demand for university places, 
the main aim of (he CVCP paper Is to 
show that variations in the total de- 
mand for university places will be 
much less violent than those implied in 
Ihe DES forecast. The basis of ihe 
projet^tions is an age participation rale 
of school-leavers not dissimilar from 
that of the DES, but it raised slightly 
more rai^dly in the 1990s as a result of 
the social class effect. Like the DES. 
and unlike the Royal Society and 
AUT, the CVCP statisticians are not 
explidl about how they treated this 
social class effect except to suggest that 
the DES has underestimated it. 
However, the most important con- 
tribution of the vice chancellors' paper 
is to draw attention to the fact that only 
46 per cent of first-lime entrants to 
universities are aged 18; 32 per cent arc 
19 and 22 per cent are outside these 
modal ages. This in itself smootlis 
fluctuations in the size of a single nge 
group. The next step is to convert these 
entrants to student numbers by follow- 
ing the progress of single cohorts 
through each year of undergraduate 
study and into postgraduate couiscs. 
Thus someone who completes an 
undergraduate course and ^es on to 


iranlH ■‘irid the surviv.il nttus orgradii- 
(ik's as Ihcy progress llirough Ihvir 
cniirsux certainly ought h> be taken 
into ackouiit. 

'Ihc irc.itmcnl of social class, 
however. rises very different 
issues. 'I ho point nnuui which 
there IS widespread niisiimlcrsltmding 
is tliat the apparent slahiliiy of tlic 
middle-class birth rate is nol primarily 
hecuiise niUldlu-class women huvo 

i ircomptcd the horn-again Germaine 
ireer ami cunliniicil to breed like 
rabbits. Rather it is that there has hucii 
a shift in the (icoupHtuinul sliuciiirc 
low.inls ss'hilc coll:ir occup.ilions. 
Thus a greater propitriioii of wliiti 
births iliL-rL- are occur in middle-t.l.’iss 
families. 'Ihe essential issue is the 
exiciil til which these new middle-class 
families will aJtipl the educiiiion.'i) 
hubiis ixf ilie more established middle 
classes. Nor is it at all clear what uffcois 
that fur rciiching changes in secondary 
schiml curricula will have tin this 
upwardly mobile sector of the pitpula- 
linn. The Royal Sociciy (and hence the 
AUT) go to one extreme nnd assume 
esscniinlly that they will all ndopi 
traditiirnal middle-class educational 
atiitudcs, while the DES lends to the 
opposite extreme view Mini cultural 
nitiludcs will lag well behind occupa- 
liomil shifts. 

In (he Inst analysis of cuur&c the 
forecasts do nut muiicr any more Ihnii 
it niiiltcred in the 19(i(te that the actual 
enrolment of siudcnis in 1971) was 25 
per cent higher than Robhins had 
anticipated. Forecasts of student num- 
bers arc ill themselves almost 
irrelevant. What is important is the 
ability of Lite higher education system 
to respond to chan^ng demands as 
they occur. In the l96Cs (he universi- 
ties, but more especially the advanced 
further education sector and of course 
the colleges of education, were able to 
respond rapidly to unexpectedly large 
increases in student demand with the 
help of additional resources from ccti- 
irafand local government. But therein 
lies the rub: especially for the AUT 
and Nalfhe. Nearly everyone knew 
that the Robbins forecasts represented 
a minimum likely growth in demand. 
They provided a baseline and (he 
flexibility necessary for extra students 
could be provided ny adding resources 
and facilities. The AUT and in a 
different way Natfhe arc now asking 
, the Government to take a bullish 
rather than a bearish attitude - that is 
Io provide resources correapending to 
the upper rather than the lower limits 
of stuneni projections. 

But (he CTUcial question is what 
' happens if the optimistic forecasts fail 
to M realized. Would the universities 
and further education institutions be as 


flexible downwards as they have been 
upwards? By aiming for a iow estimate 
the Covcrnmenl can safely assuim 


that no one will conmlaln if it expands 
cnpnclly later on. the higher educa- 
tion pressure groups would cany mor? 
weignt if they could show that there 
would be equal flexibility in a down- 
ward direction should this in fact be 
necessary. But that means confronting 
Ihe Issue of tenure and job Kcurity. As 
a very minimum it means a capacity an 
a willingness to adapt to meet (lie 
needs or new kinds of students on new 
kinds of courses. The reactions to the 
University Grants Committee and 
National Adivisory Body discussion 
documents will show whether the st ate 
of necessary for such adaptaabllity 
.exists and if so where. 


The author a professor of educational 
planniitgatthe Universityof Lancasier. 
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Sweet surrender . 


Discussions of morality and cihius in 
science confuse me. Whal is meanl’- 
massaging or fabricating results, ani- 
mal experiments, or. more broadly, a 
concern for the general direction of 
science in a nucicar-crazed world? 

, What I do know is (hat most scien- 
tists - and I include those in higher 
education and industry — arc more 
conccrcnd iibour keeping ihcir jobs 
than with "iibslraer issues. They do 
not difTcr from building workers at 
Greenham Common or nuclear work- 
ers at the Sizewell A plant. When a 
famous research institute, the John 
innes, has to sack three scientists, then 
who IS immune from the morality of 
government decisions? In industry, 
mbs in research and developinenl 
departments are also under scrutiny 
when cuts loom. When 77ie THES 
(mbtishes a league table in biology and 
this department attracts only one vote 
further demoralisation sets in. The 
message come.s owr clearly: publish 
papers and gel your research grams 
renewed. This means, of course, doing 
safe, boring experiments in the popu- 
lar Helds that will win the attention of 
the important journals. Biotechnology 
IS fashionable, so eel into it. 

limes are hard, nowever. with less 
time for research, smaller research 
groups, fewer technicians and secre- 
taries, less money for periodicals and 


• • 


cicpanmental expenses. As our vice 
chancellor said recently; “Research 
council chairmen, without exception, 
report their inability to fund all the 
excellent grant applications they 
receive." Only the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council has in- 
creased Its expenditure on grants and 
this has acronipanicd a massive swing 
to engineering: the sciences have been 
losing. He goes on: “Research 
studentships reflect the same pattern - 
a shift towards applied subjects and 
schemes linked to industry". 

Bodies like charitable foundations, 
international agencies, industry and 
government departments - which 
often contract out research - grant 
more money than all the research 
councils; their grants have been in- 
creasing by a rate of about 7 per cent 
per annum. 

Against this background it is hard to 
slop andconsidcr if what you arc doing 
is immoral or unethical. Abstract de- 
bates about whether science can ever 
be value free or truly objective are not 

nn thia QaAnHa — 


Questions about what research needs 
to be done and whal range of problems 
needs to be cackled are restricted to a 
privileged few on the University 
Grants Committee and to a handful of 


profit making industrialists. With one 
or two changes thrown in. my own vice 
chancellor believes that the UGC - an 
unclccled body which managed the 
last round of university cuts - could 
practise selectivity of research fund- 
ing. He imagines that research councils 
and other bodies would give an cte- 
mcni of independence and breadth to 
these decisions. I wonder how many 
researchers agree. It certninlv is a long 
way from an informal public debate 
about the role of science in the future. 
It means more of the same, whether 
it’s pressurised water reactors, expen- 
.sivc heart operations or nuclear 
weapons. No question, as Einstein 
said, of developing a sense of responsi- 
bility for fellow humans as a substitute 
for the glorification of power and 
success in our present society. 

There may have been a time when 
scientists practised and considered 
moral and ethical concerns. No duuht 
sonic individuals still do; ethical com- 
mittees exist, particularly in medicine. 
However, the predominant mode of 
thinking that progress must be made 
usually overcomes resistance and. of 
course, simple prestige enters into 
such decisions. I am reminded of a 
professor who commented on a recent 
graduate who had made radiation level 
measurements on a beach in Suffolk: 
“It would be in the student's best 





interests to avoid subjects that raise 
political, religious or moral passions, 
so llmi Iciidencius to ilislorl tirgiinienis 
arc minimised." Neiiiral objective sdr 
cnee with its valiie-rrec (ruths just has 
to he accented! Jacques Monod. (he 
moleculnr biologist aiul Nobel l*rize 
winner, takes the argument further. 
Hu has Slated that hnmaniiy's highest 
good should be the search for scientific 
(nith replacing all other ethical (lues- 
(ipns concerning the goals of human 
existence. So if society Is scientific by 
definition it becomes an ethical and 
just society. Thus is the ideology of 
modern science in a nutshell. 

Listen again to our vice chancellor. 
"The case for having research in 
universities needs no rciiearsal before 
this audience: it rests on the need for 
an independent base for free enquiry, 
the enrichment of leaching and links to 
industry and other places where know- 
ledge is applied in the so called real 
world. In my view a university which 
did not do some good research in mt>si 
of the subjects it (aught would not be 


worthy of the nome," Thern* 
iliiesliotis a.skcd about tfp ? 

mnueiiees and decisions lit*'' 
emmems which attack th?iZ 
cnee of rescaitit w for ihaX 
about (lie influences of induslj' 

of IV million. In drawing up 
gram requests, these consK: 
are iinnemiosi in the mind 3 ^ 
usis. If a gram con be obtsia^ 

testing cosmetics on animalslisi, 
ethical considerations willin* 
deterrent. Aficr all, thercBocrJ; 
ii.und;ohs. 

I believe that there aiiHita 
available with our cuneni po(fa 
system to contemplafc and diinas 
nniiirc, control and consequnw' 
research. Its pace and direoioiti 
diclaiud by the paymasters 
rape, but sweet surrender, j 

Ian Glba 

The author leaches in the schf, 
biological sciences m ihe Vm\m> 
East Anglia. ' , 
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Alexander Gunn considers the problems of overseas students who become ‘unrooted’ 

iiorc than a million students who i^m -n. '-'lUC U|JlUUlCU 


There are now more than a million students who 
either choose to, or arc obliged to. migrate from 
tlicir home countries iii order to obtain higher 
educahon. and (his figure is rising annually at an 
eslirnatcd rate of 7.5 per cent. 

Britain is actually the largest recipient in 

7??ro?i '"®re than 

120,000 a year: 30 per cent of these “siudcnts" 

stu^enginecnng and technology, 20 per centure 
m adininistralion and business studies, 20 percent 

InJltr courses. 7 per cent in medicine 
and the remainder in lunguage and allied studies 
The success rate of such students in Britain is 
high with fewer than 15 per cent failing to 
graduate or qualify. Bui (he situation in other 
Eur^nn countries, the United States, and the 
Middle and Far East is very different, with 
rancern now being expressed by the member 
c^niriK of the World Health Organization 
harm being innicted on 
Iha^c who fail to graduate, become ill, require 
rLpiiiriution, or else, on their return home, arc 
socially disnipicd and so remain uprooted as a 
result of Ihcir experience. 

It is' not a sniBlI number who arc so affected. 
For example, in West Germany, the estimatd 
fuilurc or drop out rate of overseas students now 
cxwcds SO per cent. Tliis concern has led to the 

on the health of 

wS^wide*”' circulated 

iJn physicalhcalth there is no indicn- 

lion that the student from abroad is less fit on 
arnval than Hie indigenous student. In fwi, as a 
result of the principles of selection that often 
apply, the physical hcaltli of the individual may be 
inmaiiy eases superior. Furthermore, the student 
initially, better motl- 
achievement than his or her fellow 
students tom the host country, and thus renre- 

^ her nSfi "P™ 
Neverlheless. within a short time of arrival 

^ ^»dr ome" of depressipn and 
dSfined****^*^**^ of distre» has been 

The problems of migration and mental illness 
in . -transculiur“ 



Foreign students In Britain: depression and nnsloly n.ny lead lo paranoid roac.Ton 

Homesick blues 

With the assumption of adult responsibilities %e gMstlSudem “ 

same emotional irauma ran ha o. ^5 p. s™deni, then migration abn^d m chuiu s 


sa™ emotional trauma can be as easi^ 
en^ by the student tom the north of%Sd 
rice-vS™'** “ southern university and 

The sh multiplicity of coinddcnl fectors. 

^stress. In particular, (he disruptive experience 


.^common causespfsiress, for example mcibv culture may form the source of a Da«iclna*tS?*^ln*)M*^ anival, staff 

or women students. This«..,i«:n®L]^-!H!l8n*®n 


PROBLEMS 

BriUsh peculiarities Sexual Dioblema 

CaraercholcB 

A««mrrK^tlon restrkitlona 


diffJculUea 

SeparaUotireacUpna 
Ape-determlnsd 
..problems 
Mwio^geand 
. Mlustmeni : 


Careercholce 
restrlotlona 
Study method . 

^ dlBcrep^as 
Dlela^iflfflcultles 
Pwtonallfyproblems 
British clFmatd 


“h™ TtcJ *fo? die' J'® *1 cspidSly^^u^lII 


ri£«ni.i , ‘JVO'DABLE PROEiLEMS 




i^ndegtananga 

Teacher-sludept i 
dUffculUes ' 
Vohalloncd guidance 
Loneilness 
Mairledstudenf 
dIfflouNiea . 


luvsiuNuauun 

Academic Inadaquacv 
Ethiiocenirtersm . 
DIsiRusIpnrnem 
Ernploymentdmiculties 
inadeqifale embas^ 
support ’ ■ ' 


of goveroment and ideologcSl 


than 

whostudles in het^.or his 


prindples have been fulfilled as well as all aspects 
of socio-economic and psycho-social care are 
provided, throughout the Individual's stav as a 
guest student, then migration abroad to study in 
Kigher educat on shouiJnot. in itself, li harmful 

being me7 ® noi 

?odon necessary on the part of all 
educational institutes who ac ce pt stu^ntc rmm 
other countries is partlculafS^To 
faculties they already largely nrovide^r ^ 

departure physical and psy^oloaical henlih 
sCT^nlng and selection, the provision of adeou 

will be c^erienced on and after arrival ifnfr 
*o’'oIvement in the particular 

enn difficulties in idiomatic comprehension^ 
Measures of care arc necessaA to aSu« an 

examples in Britain where all 
the British GoarSiSfi®^ a«'vilies of 


thill in consequence (hey require medicalfe 
Mic siikIciu health services, in Brilan,S 
uiuied .Suites, r'anada. Soiiih-EaU Asirtfi 
lew Ilf the European etnimrics. arc fomib 
services which sliuulil he the bcsi Miiipprtr 
experlcnceil to offer rcinediiil help. 

T'^’,'**^dcnt health services, m Briiai 8 ,t 
United Slates, Canada, .South-East Asiriri' 
few of I he Huro|K'aii amnirics. are fonut; 
services which slumid tw ifu: best equipptdL 
to offer remedial heJp. fne oi 
dimenli nrolilciii. however, can be, after fwjf 
(ion of the true diagiiosis hy ilic physiciar.B 
ncecptancc by the iiutividiial smdeni ihnS 
msorder's iiuinifesintiuns are psychosoKi 
Ciillurully such n recognition is nol iln* 
iiLX'epiahiu. IMIIh do nol «ilve problems.s 
dingnostic investigations do not reveal ^ 
iiient dirrieiiliies. .^Ilxiety imd enasequefl* 
[iression may lead lo tlic acute piinmniorua^ 
iiml even the experkmx'd iisycliiutriit maylft 
the sewrely disiiirticd imlividimi as psycnoti; 

C oiiiisellmu seiviees now fiiiiiilifir to Ihf* 
leriii/ed stuiteiii. inity not Iw wnsulied {*■ 
enough, if ,n ail hy the student from arboiJ.?; 
eiin provide, in their inierdisdplmnry lean •fi’- 
mid group therapy stiuetures, a particuhifwit'' 
of help 111 (jiu student with an upnHUiag dis«^ 
which is in luaiiv wiiys a problem of 
coninitinieaiion. 

l‘alliologiejil cilsus of iipronting, Ihaliit^ 
vidiiiils who show an alvsuliitc incapaciiy 
who suffer nosinlgic fixoiions oI an'abflt® 
degree and duration, .should, if their pJ)™; 
social health is in severe threat (and 
academic progress completely nullifiea) 
dered for rcpalriairon. but tnc etTcflsofditf* 
return can be duvastuiing. . 

Thus the remedial services and staff w® 
faciliiics uvailuhiu require constant Iraininsio J 
eariicr recognition of uprooting disturban^^ 
lo become more erfeciivc In their inieractiM'' 

C ersonal dkasicr for the individual studest>^* 
c prevented. y 

Many students who arc in the 
successfully completing their studies abrow^', 
approach the lime of their return W Si 
homeland with gradually Increasing cone^ S' 
Ihcir return, many of them who nave thiu^^ 
Mme of their most impressionable years ; 
have formed new roots by accepting (he , 
Ihcir former host country - and in consf*]''®^ : 

Drnuf> niviKum.. m.bu nn*ur. 


luiiiiur nusi councry - anu in 
grave probems of re-adaption may occur. 
As yet, facilities to aid them in tv 
establishment role are lacking and the 
mem of pre-departure home routines shouJi 
responsibility of (heir own country 
embassy or consular staff. There are 

inHiiiM...!.. ...I ■ - . -t_, ftm 


ur consular siaii. 

individuals who need special facilities w 
icgraiion. or even rehabilitation after 
home. 

Most needed is a greater degree of resesT 

follow-un of those who have exocrlcnce 



aubrl a(>^t|^a!rbBm^ 



^ from aliroad the Brirtsh Pn ^ *hc aalviiies of 


wiiy oisasrers occurred and now 
ensured. The “welcome home" cockuli |S 
the sponsbr is a poor form of assessmcD' 

. nie quality of fife for the student from! 

ts, in any population, of vital import^)* 
represent the educational iavestment b^ini 
in (he structure of rheir own community s 
and they will eventually form and provioif' 
adults of tomorrow the manager, admifus 

nmfrfcCinnalB A..rl lAaiien 0< 


■ Improvemeni ' ' 

whb diSIS 


to their personality is not 
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The foundations of postwar consensus 


byNevil Johnson 

Labour In Power J945-1951 
by Kenneth O. Morgan 
Oxford University Press, £I5.U(I 
ISBN U 19 215865 1 

Tlic Labour Government 1945-.5I is 
generally seen by historians and 
perhaps hy most of those old enough to 
remember it as embodying fulfilment. 

The size of its majority and the 
seriousness of purpose with whieh i( 
pursued its declared policies seemed to 
vindicate the efforts of all those who, 
tnvr many years. Iiud worked to make 
the rise of the Libour Puny to power u 
reality. 

It carried iliroiigli a huge pro- 
gramme of Icgislniinii lu extend (lie 
social services and to take into nubile 
ownership large sceinrs of inuustry, 
and even if the groundwork for many 
of these achievements was laid in the 
wuriinic coalition, they were nunc the 
less seen us a consummation of the 
liopcs and dreams of the Labour Parly. 

To u remarkable extent this Govern- 
ment deflned and consolidated a new 
view of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment for social welfare and economic 
prosperity that seemed to express a 
consensus in society and was to shape 
public affairs for many years to come. 

All in all an impressive achievement, 
one that prompts veneration and nos- 
talgia. 

Yet from another perspective we 
can see that this fulfilment cast sha- 
dows ahead. During the years 1945-51 
the seeds of future problems were 
sown, atxive all in respect of the British 
economy and its capacity to compete in 
a changing world and to satisfy grow- 
ing expectations. Many of these prob- 
lems were to turn out to be ail the 
harder to solve Just because the 
Lubuur Government 1945-51 had 
done in work so solidly: some of the 
uchievernents were to become strait- 
jackets. Furthermore, from its apogee 
in 1951 the Labour Party was to pass 
into a long decline, slowed down in the 
1960s, but gathering momentum there- 
after. Today it seems hard to avoid the 
conclusion that it was the very ampli- 
tude of the nehievemenis of 1945-51 
which brought out the latent schi- 
zophrenia in the Labour Party, forcing 
so many of its adherents to see life in 
Mnnichean terms as a conflict between 
good and evil. If social reformism had 
not brought utopia, did this not prove 
that the party had to march forward to 
socialism? Ironically, the Cabinet of 
1945-51 was by virtue of its qualities to 
be crystallizea in myth as the measure 
of what a really good Labour Oovera- 
ment would be like, and this myth itself 
was to inflame animosities within the 
party that had so loyally sustained that 
Government. 

Kenneth Morgan does not state his 
themes exactly this. But his lucid 
and thorough account of the Labour* 
Government 1945-51 and Its work fits 
into a framework of Ideas someihiim 
like what has just been outlined. 
Essentially lie offers a record of 
achievements, setting out what was 
done, how it was done, and what the 
men were like who strove together to 
make it all possible. (There was only 
one woman of note, Ellen Wilkinson, 
and she died in early 1947.) Almost 
throughout the emphasis is on “high 
politics", the activities of those who 
ran the government, faced the chal- 
lenges of the difficult postwar years, 
and succeeded in putting into effect 
virtually all the policies to which they 
were committed. Sustained by the 
release of 'the j>ubUc records of this 
period, Dr Morgan has produced a fine 
synthesixlng work^ of political history 
which complements in an admirable 
way the distinguished biographies and 
the informative diaries already avail- 
able as sources for these years. 

The book opens with what are in 
effect two introductory chapters. The 
first of these lightly sketches ihe on- 
idns of 1945, L^ur commitments in 
the sobering years of opposition after 
1931 and then in the nard practical 

' experience of participation In the Gov- 
ernment after 19^. 'liie second discus- 
ses whal is called the framewqrk of 
politics 1945-51, by which the authpr 
means chiefly relations between the. 
‘ liiboUr '^Odvemiifqiir and j the party, 
(inciudingabihe reference to| the-trade 














Clement Attlee electioneering in Walthamstow, February 19S0 


unions), and the reactions of major 
bodies of opinion outside the party to 
what the Government did. These 
opening sections are followed by four 
long chapters examining major areas 
of policy-making and legislation: in- 
dustrialpolicy and nationalization, the 
consolidation and extension of the 
welfare state, the move from Empire 
to the New Commonwealth, and fore- 
ign policy and defence. In each of these 
.Dr Morgan achieves an admirable 
compresrion of complex events and 
activities stretching across the life of 
the first Attlee Government. His chap- 
ter on foreign policy is parlicularfy 
good, conveying a clear picture of the 
daunting range of problems that had to 
be faced, the resourcefulness of Ernest 
Bevin in reading to so many of them, 
and the dawning realization of the real 
limitations to Britain's capabilities as a 
world power. 


After this formidable record of res 
gestae there comes a passage of reflec- 
tion on what is called the mood of 
post-war. This is a rather unsystematic 
excursion into social history and the 
cultural ambience of the years after 
1945 which relaxes the reader before 
he Is plunged into the rigours of the 
crises of 1M7, to emergelaicr on the 
chilly but morally invigorating uplands 
of tlie Cripps era. The fuel crisis of 
early 1947 resulted from a mixture of 
incompetence and bad weather, but 
had no long-lasting effects on (he 
Oovernmenrs standing. The converti- 
bility crisis was potentially far more 
dangerous to both the economy and 
the Government, but after some con- 
fusion the Cabinet decided to halt 
convertibility and the collapse of sterl- 
ing was averted. , 

The most Important effect of this 
crisis was the advance of Stafford 
Cripps, first to lake charge of econo- 
mic affairs and then, in November 
1947, to assume full control of econo-' 
mic policy when Hugh Dalton's con- 

t urine act was. unexpectedly cut short 
ly his inadvertent msclosure of pend- 
ing budget changes. And it is Cripps 
who appears as the chief of Dr Mor- 
gan's neroes (in contrast with Attlee, 
whose limitations are often under- 
lined). The Iron Chancellor brou^t 
morel fervour and a powerful mtellect 
to bear on public affairs, qualities 
which combined with his fanatical zest 
for work to enable him to impose 
coherence on budgetary policy, to 
enforce priorities in the management 
of the wonomy, and to leave oenina. 
the legacy of a faith lii Keynsian 
' demand mlinagcment which was for 
many years to mspiro his socecsson.- 
•The last two chapters arc somewhat 
: like an epUogue, A t|py MW*" 
i'- iParliament. made it- difficMh tor the, 
■ sewmd At»leei;povernmtnt'..to.;:put 
1 I'through latig* schentes ofileglslatlon^ 


and in any event it had already fulfilled t 
the programme of 1945; death look v 
away two of the pillars of the Cabinet .t 
and the controversy over Natural r 
Health Service charges opened up > 

divisions in the party which were to f 

echo down the years to come in a ( 

painful amalgam of personal ranqour I 

and conliicling idcolo^cul claims: 
support for the USA in the Korean | 

war, the prospect of German rearma- 
ment anu the strains imposed by the 
Government's decision to embark on a 
British rearmament programme which 
was unrealistic within the lime-scalc 
proposed produced further difficul- i 
ties: finally, and for neither the first 
nor the last lime, acute pressure on the < 
pound set the red light flashing which 
pushed the Government into an elec- 
tion. The result constituted a dignified 
end to the stirring years of reconstruc- 
tion and reform for. though pushed out 
of office, the Labour Party had the 
comfort of securing the highest poll in 
Its history. This at least seemed to . 
confirm a consensus which would pro- 
tect from erosion the achievements of 
the Attlee Government. 

Much of this study is concerned with 
whal Labour did when in power, the 
policies it adopted and how the neces- 
sary legislation was put through. While 
tlie author's account of all this is _ 
wide-ranging and judicious, I think he 
sometimes fails to look critically 
enough at the rationale for some of the 
polices effected. Was there really a 
ssrious economic case for much of the 
nationalizatloD programme? Was any 
serious thought given to the difficulties 
inherent in sAjecling demand-led 
medical services lo a regime of ad- 
ministered control of supply? Of 
course, we must be careful in such 
matters not to read into the past 
questions which could not reasonably 
: i. have been asked at the lime. Neverlhe- 
less, there arc some grounds for hold- 
ing that Labour's approach to its 
programme was both optimistic and 
me^anical: its leaders were deter- 
mined to tick off all (he Items on the list 
regardless of the doubts there might be 
about the advantages to be gained 
tom some of them. Fidelity to the 
programme and a prim faith In wliat 
was thou^t to be planning often look 
precedence over a serious concern 
with pracUcalltles and the prospect of 
real longer-term benefits. 

There were , however, many areas of 
. policy which could not be circum- 
scribed by Ihe party's programme. 
Here the Latmur Government had to 
respond to problems of tlie . postwar 
i. T world as they occurred, and especially 
I in foreign affairs this called for an 
assessment of British interests- and ^ 
capabilities. With (he benefit of hlnd- 
sjutitiseasy toconcludethni'Atilee's - 
Government failed to come to grips 
, . .with, the .extent of Britain's .weakness 
> after liMS.’Ooiisequently it embarlKd 
I, OD'nve|fare polldcsat bqme and main-* 


tained commitments throughout the 
world which the economy or the coun- 
.try was too enfeebled (o support. Not 
the least of the merits of Dr Morgan's 
work is that in relation to so much that 
fell outside the party programme it 
demonstrates how unnistorical a view 
this is: for the Labour Government of 
1945 Britain was indubitably a great 
power, it did have world-wide interests 
and commitments, and it siili appeared 
to be capable of exerting a major 
influence JJ 1 international nifairs. Hav- 
ing this perception of Britain^ position, 
Attlee's Government acted for the 
most part realistically and often with 
vision, and did indeed reduce British 
commitments significantly, for exam- 
'pie through the retreat from Empire in 
India, through disengagement in 


Greece and in Palestine (though Ihe 
latter was an unhappy sloiy), and 
through its readiness to adapt its 
policies in Germany lo take account of 
economic and political realities. 

Whal we have here is essentially a 
straightforward history, in conception 
and method Dr Moienn remains faith- 
ful (o conventional mitish historiogra- 
phy: he writes about persons and 
events on the basis of the rich sources 
now at the historian's disposal. Politic- 
al history conceived in this way repre- 


sents in esscnti.tls an exercise in hiog- 
riiphicul synihesis. an aiicmpi lu rc- 
consiriici evunis by working outwards 
from nersonaliiics und what they did. 
The hiogr:ipliu*r nwv naturally nrrjcecd 
in this way. hui the hisiiman who turns 
Id ii passage of events may find tliai 
such ;m iippn^ach imposes limiutiuns 
hy deflecting him from themes .ind 
Mrucluring i[uestidiis which arc- of 
grcHl importance tu an undersumding 
of the past. Ill this particular case Di 
Morgan focuses on Attlee’s Oovcni- 
inc-m. but says little about the charac- 
ter of goveiiimciit iit (he lime. He does 
not, for example. Uickle the relations 
between (he Qovenimcnt und i’urlia< 
nient and the manner in which Fnrlia- 
incnl WHS turned into n Icgislaijvc 
nroccssiiig machine (it matter nn whicli 
|-lerl>crt Murrisoii hud a big influence 
uitd whieh he iiisiified to the Procedure 
Cuiiiniillee of tlic <!omnionsj: there is 
no assessment of the GuyerniTiem's 
approach to the Civil Service und llie 
structures of ceiiiral ailitiinisiruiion, 
‘nor of the probienisenciiiintered simp- 
ly in devising new udininistralive 
mueliiiiery to implement si* iiiitny of 
the schemes enacted; the internal 
organi/iitions of the Cabinet and its 
committees receives little attciiiion; 
not much interest is shown in the 
centralizing implications uf much that 
was done: the annlysis of economic 
policy and planning in u context of 
regufaiion and control inconceivable 
today might have been taken further to 
illuminntc what it was the Labour 
Government tiiought it was doing. 

These points nrc mentioned not so 
much as criticisms of Dr Morgan's 
book which is. nn its own tenns, a 
successful exercise in historical synth- 
esis. My concern is rather to indicate 
some ot the limitations of a dominant 
view of political history and what it 
involves. It is neither necessary nor 
derirable for the historian lo take 

R crsonalities out of past events. But if 
e is to succeed in dcVincaiing the 
quality of changes that occurred as weil 
as In explalnnig some of the con- 
tinuities maintained, the individuals 
have to be set within the often tightly 
structured contexts in which they 
acted. All this is difficult, especially in 
relation to recent history, where the 
temptation to engage in “retrospective 
politics” in contrast with history is so 
great. It is a rewarding challenge for 
uie historian and, for that matter, the 
social scientist nol irretrievably sub- 
mersed in the present. But it is not a 
, challenge boldly taken up by Kenneth 
, Morgan in his treatment of Attlee's 
Ooveniment: on (he whole he prefers 
to play safe. 

1 ■ 

Nevil Johnson is a fellow of Nuffietd 
College, Oxford. 
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political L-anviis. All three amliois arc 
active researchers In the licld. :uui two 
of them. Michel Vovelle and Man* 
Houloiseaii. Ikivv wtiiieii plimcci iiiu 
similes on the revoliiliimary cxpeii- 
eiice. I heir inelliod ol pivsentlni' theii 
miitenal Is verv itin.T.Mu ....■ ..„..i. 


material is very ihffciviit. vet eaeli in 
his own manner sueceeds in'alei f iiii* his 
readers to the amtext iif the Hesolu- 
liijii anil to the enmph-xilr^.., ji 

siiliject ixiMceals. 

Viivellc stimulates iiiUieM byaskiiii* 
a senes nf enniroveisial iiiiestu.ns ;,iid 
nomling to the slate ol debate mmnii' 
iiMormiis III l.-iaiuv. Was the Miiid 
l-.stale a legal nnler? Mid I fHf) u-iire- 
sent one levoliiiionaiy imweiiienl m 
seveial/ Wa.s iheie a eiiiiiialisi 
hmirgeoisie in l-iaiKv by iheeiulol ihe 
iiNi U'ii ri'gime? Ami he skilluliv tieais 
the einly j-ears of the UevoImK,« as a 
coroijrnie whole, a blend oi iiini„„,„v 
.iJKl ehange, and iliseiissi's ir in a IhiIiIIv 
hcmaiie manner. Moiiloiseaii.eiineeii- 
I rating oil wlmi he leitns 'The Iokvs 
nnlea.s|jed by .laeoliiniMJi”. k less 
lemleiiiiiuis m his apiuoaeh; he In-- 
Ilexes lirmiy that by I7«M Ihe tnii!ln:i| 
j-miMiniiional arrangements wcrc^nii- 

w i. had comprnniiseil [bcinsi-lves" 

fot Te “*“■* ‘hs- need 

h>r the Jaeobm revolution in uovem- 

meiit, but plunge.s into a most |in|ished 
m»nlvMs of Jacobin ideology ami iih 
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provides an exeelleni synthesis of le- 
’‘•‘“bcs. and his djseussion of the 
effects .> war is the most |»c,m,..s,vv 
1 f‘>|ind III any general work on the 
Kcvolunoi, Whit Denis \\o,‘m,l|-s 

I) rerl^'r’" ' ' *'^‘‘'”bl*iieans amt ihe 
DtrcUory may seem at fust |•|•|lll•e 
more ortitoilox in Us siiiktiiu*' 
loo t here is a clear lliemaiie aitin.iaeh 
;;ving swiftly from ,,ues , m 
Inireaueracy to the ,n,Hii,-s , 

•- 

lakeii loaeihei. the Miiee volumes 
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Ruling the 
waves 

Cnglund'sSca Empire 
lSSO-1642 

byD. B. Quinn and A. N. Ryan 
Allen & Unwin, £l7.Sii 
ISBN U 04 942179 4 


The early years of the fificciiih century 
saw the uncertain beginnings of 
Europe’s expansion overseas which 
was to culminate, with momentous 
consc(|Ucnccs, in the continent’s 
domination of much of the world. In 
these nsionishing devclopnients Eng- 
land was, to put (I kindly, a poor 
starter. 

By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, while .Spain had subdued, 
colonized and turned to her benefit 
parts of the Americas, and while the 
miniscule Dutch Republic had secured 
for itself the better part of the maritime 
commerce with Asm pioneered by the 
even more miniscule Poriugul, Eng- 


Order of 


kings 


The Governance of Anglo-Saxon 

England 

by H. R. Loyn 

Edward Arnold, £7.95 

ISBN 07 13 16376 3 

The governance of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land by 1066 was “advanced for its 
and bears favourable comparison with 
anything on the continent of Europe": 
Professor Loyn’s book documents this 
assertion. 

A well-developed system of local 
and rontral government had evolved, 
with kings laroely responsible for the 
growth and functioning not only of 
central institutions, still grouped 
around the royal household, but of 
local units like shires, boroughs and 
hundreds. These had royal reeves as 
presidents, royal ordinances regulated 
them and the king regularly interfered 
through orders conveyed by members 
of his nousehold or by royal writ, that 
short administrative order, a product 

1 __,_ n ■ I ...I.L .. 


I.iml's (ew ( nloiu.il pn ,Nv'-'<ii>ll'. nf jiiy 
sigiiifiiMMLe wvre llll■l•lll■(i mi Ihu 
ern se;ilm;irJi»f Nnrili Ariierie.i.wliLTc 
tin; mnst vignmiis M.-uK'nieni m.i'. mi- 
lent on seeming iis iiuiL'pvmJL'nee 

Over the piist few dec.iiles, v,iriiiiis 
iispeels of LiighiiiJ's inaiispiciniis iin- 
periiil lieginnmgs, v* inagi&icriiiily Atid 
influeiiiiiilly depicted by sehohirs of ii 
previous genermiun such .is Julian 
Corbett and James Williiinisuii, have 
been closely iiivesligiiied and critically 
reassessed. Tlierc have, however, 
been relatively few micmpts li> synthe- 
size the fruits of such studies, and in 
put them into ilieir Huropcuii context. 
The present volume, from iwo disting- 
uished specialists, is therefore panicii- 
liirly welromc. Nor arc our expeci.i- 
tions disappointed. Tlic scholarship is 
careful and wide-ranging. The view- 
points arc independent, nnd the writ- 
ing is lucid, eciinnniical ,ind enlivened 
by sonic wry hunumr. 

The scene is set witli an account of 
the English voyages nf the mid-six- 
teenth century to Russia, Africu and 
elsewhere, the outcome of mtempis to 
open up new markets for those wool- 
len textiles which loomed so large in 
Ihe country's economy, ami of hopes 


passionate interest of earW English 
historians, an interest within wiich 
two alternative viewpoints are now 
emerging. The first Is institutional. It 
sees administration as the k^ to order, 
and thus significant per se. Forms and 
institutions shape society as much as 
vice versa. It is a progressivist view, 
seeing major advances in order and 
efficiency before 1066, and eleventh- 
century cngland moving towards the 
great admimstrative machine of later 
years. The king (the centre) is stressed 
as the motive force of development, 
partly in reaction against the import- 
ance dven by earlier interpretations to 
primuive democracy and the “folk”- 
The second view Is a product of the 
interoction of history and arithropolo* 
gy. Order is not identified with admin- 
tstration, especially not with royal 
administration. Anglo-Saxon England 
thus saw the replacement of one order 
(of kin-group, lordship) by another 
(royal government), or rather the 
•pamieitng and utilization, sometime 
the d^taulbting of that other order by 
kings. Administration evolves in die' 
logue with the social and political 
context.. Characteristically, this' view 
has given much weight to the period 
before ad 900, warning the unwary 
that the greater clarity of the later 
period is morp a function of docu- 
mentation th^ a result of the growth 
of order out of anarchy,. 

Loyn belongs mainly to the flist 
school, thou^ avfare of the Insights <rf 
the second, 'fhp study of governmant is 
the study of .^the ftambg of;g more 
rational ord^”ri kings :abn .at,"w 
order^, settled rocie^T. H>0 9mj)h- 
ails shapes ,tbe bpok. Over twp thirds 


of tupping the richus of Asia by 
routes not under Poriueucsc controf. 
Thun, in the cunicxi of ihu a'ligious 
and dyimsiic conflicts of cnnicmporiii y 
Europe, lliu growth of Proicsiunt hos- 
tility to Catholic Spain is discussud, 
and purticulurly the emergence, from 
the lS6Ds, of 0 bellicose and influential 
minority, convinced that England's 


ruler whose activity encompassed the 
whole sphere of administration and 
justice. Loyn enmhasizes the growth 
of writing and defends Ihu existence of 
a central secretariat , both crucial to his 
view; others would point to the laic 
survival of a haphazard attitude to- 
wards documentation characteristic of 
a sociely still in the first stages of 
transition from oral to written process. 

Loyn's brief lias constrained his 
evident awareness of the importance 
of social pressure in shaping nis insti- 
tutions, but administration divorced 
frompolitics and society can be distort- 
ing. This book provides a guide to the 
major institutions of early England 
and an excellent introduction to some 
major recepf reassessments, including 
the author's own. But governance seen 
as order is paramount in this inter- 
pretation, and students especially will 
need to be aware of that fact. 

Pauline Stafford 

Pauline Stafford a senior lecturer in 
history at Huddersfield Po/yrec/inic. 


War and 


peace 


s:il\.iiinn iiriil (Inir <iuii cmuliiiiuit 
MCK' I" I'L- lust In .1 riNiiiiiinc 

nitvl.iiti'lu on |bcij;rs Tuh Mi.c:inic 

coiuiiivrci.' ‘llii.'K‘ !'• :i 1 .'ippriiii;il 

of l-'iiiULis Dr.ikv. not iuui.h in f.ivmir 
ilicsc diiys. .mil rccviiily alnnnlly .imi 
splciK-iit.'.illy i.ljsiiiissnl bv one nf ihc 
ninsi disiiugiiishcd pracliiioncrs of 
Trench p’icudn-seieniilie liiMury a's "a 
iiiL'diocru pirate" 

Tile bntik is rounded olf uiili an 
aecnuni nf ilie increasing seiijic. at 
leusi 111 llio gcogr.iphic.il sense, of 
England's overseas ir,ulu, with a dis- 
cussion of the fortunes of ihc scitc 
navy, and with a succinct uxaiiiiniiiioii 
of England's belated success in plnnl- 
iiig colonies in eastern Aniuric.i and 
the udjaceiil waters. 

Rut despite commendable skills in 
compression and synihusis, tliu au- 
thors h.avc problems with Ibuir ma- 
terial. Maritime aiulcoloniiil veulures 
are not salisf.aciorily iiitcgriiicd into 
wbnl becomes ui limes a deiiiiled 
economic history of England. "Sea 
empire" is nowhere explicitly defined, 
nno for most of this period there was 
little that could be duscrihed as impe- 
rial, in the accepted sense of ihu word, 
about England's history. Overseas ler- 
rilnriiil pnsscssiniis, linked to thu 
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mother c«>uiiiry by maritime routes, 
only appeared under the first Slutirl 
inonarclis, and were then largely left to 
their own devices. Similarry, in the 

H trades to distant regions which 
imed, and which arc fully chroni- 
cled, England in general occupied as 
insignificant a position as she did in 
most of Ihe great trades carried on in 
European waters. 

Subjects which the reader might 
expect to find in such a study receive 
little or no attention. The volume of 
English merchant tonnage is not estab- 
lished, nor, more importantly, arc the 
size, advantages ana shortcomings of 
the English merchant fleet compared 
with the fleets of Ihc country's enemies 
and rivals, just as there is no analysis of 
the social structure of ship-owning. 
There is but the briefest mention of 
burgeoning English pretensions to 
sovereignly of the seas -> (he more 
insistent, the feebler the country be- 
came - no discussion of the disting- 
uished English contribution to the 
science of navigation, and perhaps 
most surprising of all, no survey of 
English aiiiiudcs and reactions to 
non-European peoples. 

The book has many new insights and 
interpretations to offer. ' Some are 
persuasive, many are provocative and 
more than a few arc questionable, 

Geoffrey Scammeil 

Geoffrey Scammeil Is a fellow of Pern- 
broke College, Cambridge. 


muny trades to distant recinns which 
developed, and which urc fully chroni- 


Wan and Welforc: Britain 1914-I945 
byMaxBeioff 

Edward Arnold , £ 1 8.95 and £7 .95 
ISBN 0 7l 3 1 61 639and6l64X 

Every textbook writer knows in adv- 
ance that he cannot please all the 
people all the time. He will omit 
matters which some authorities consid- 
er fundamental, while treating other 
issues of apparent triviality. Lord Be- 
loff cannot please those readers seek- 
ing any serious consideration of opera 
or football, but those wanting a solid 

S sneral account with much infbrma- 
on but few fireworks wiU use this f 
book. , , , 

It is the most recent volume In the 
“New History of England" series and 
takes conventional dates. It ends, a 
little timidly, in 194S and covers pre- 
cisely the same period as A. J. P. 
Taylor's volume in the Oxford series. 
BetofC therefore appears to perpetu- 
ate, without serious nueslion. the view 
that the wars do indeed have central 
significance ns markers In. the twen- 
tl^-century history of Britain. It is 
certainly reasonable to refer to "wars 
in the title but, glllteration apart^ it 
. rhust be doubtful whether these dates 
are appropriate for ''welfare''.. 

Loro Beloff has a number of advan- 

tues. He has fewer years to deal vrith 
tw any previous author in this series 

andean therefore discusssomc-maltere 

..in considerable' detaHr He. -lived 
through most of the peri^ as' a young 

and maturing student ofi politics ana 
hisfoiy. Ho, hasj behind him many 

decadM of autho^Wp and know 

■ ■ (O' ttebbIthcoMclib •ind^lhtormafiftff 

* jhough sometimes- his izealjor iruth 


gets the better of him. There is, for 
example, a massive footnote illuminat- 
ing the role of the German historian. 
Oswald Spender, as intermediary be- 
tween Gustav Stresemann and Jan C. 
Smuts in 1923. That matter is not likely 
to feature in many essays on inlcrwar 
Britain. The diplomatic Old Adam 
also surfaces to excess elsewhere but in 
general we have predictable topics 
treated clearly in a predictable way. 

We move inexorably from the Great 
War through Lloyd George and the 
peace, the return of the Conservatives, 
the first Labour Government, the 
Baldwin years, the second Labour 
Government and the crisis of 1931, the 


Second World War. these chapter 
headings disclose (hgi the emphasis is 
heavily on Westminster though Lord 
ficlofrs interest in higher civil servants 
ensures that titerc is also rather more 
Whitehall than usual. The introduc- 
tion is a mature reflection on the 


f\nQtK MMsa aaavat* mw. - . 

book wliich deals with the world north 
'of Buckingham, Beloff sticks to the 
view that politics In these years re- 
mained Londdnrbased. 

In his epilogue, the author remarks 
concerning the National Health Ser- 
vice that no one. had asked, whether 
every citizen could expect the medical 
attention which pulled .Churchill 
throu^ his wartime illnesses and 
whether an increasingly elderly 
population ^uld not cause serious 
problems. It Is a pleasure to record that 
one elderly (nan doN not appear lb be 
: a buiden on the economy by. the 
evidence df t his volume. . . .. . 

Keith Robbins . , 

< ‘Xfith^RMl^ iit-pnfissor'o£'ni<^eip‘ 
.hUlor:f.b(thiiVflw^fi, 
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Labour in Power 1945-1951 

Kenneth O. Morgan 

' A marvellous account of how this most gifted, intelligent and idealistic 
Cabinet applied its collective mind to the great questions of the age, and 
succeeded.' Michael Foot in The Observer 

'A considerable achievement. Dr Morgan's control over his diverse 
materials is total, and his judgements are dispassionate. He writes 
clearly and vigorously . . . will be required reading lor students of modem 
history tor al least a generation to come.' Ecwomist 
£15.00, Clarendon Press. 0 19 215865 1 

The Evolution of the Labour 
Party 1910-1924 

Ross McKIbbin 

Now available lor Ihe first time in paperback, this original study of the 
Labour Party in its formative years has become n standard work. 

‘A distinguished book . . . This is a fuller, more authoritative, more lucid, 
more coherent and more dispassionate account of Labour's rise to office 
than any previous study.' £ng//sh Historical Revfoiv 
Paperback £6.95, Oxford Historical Monograpits, Clarendon Press, 

019 821899 0 

Political Violence in Ireland 

Government and Resistance since 1848 
Charles Townshend 

'A monumental validation of the merits of political science, and it should 
be made compulsory reading for all British polilicians and civil sen/anls 
who have to do, or may have to do, with Anglo-Irish affairs.' 

John Kavanagh, Irish Post 

'Admirable work of historical research and political understanding.' 

A. J. P. Taylor, Observer 

£22.50, Clarendon Press, 0 19 821753 6 

The English Catholic Church 
In the Nineteenth Century 

Edward Norman 

'Dr Norman's study is an authoritative, absorbing accounl of Roman 
Catholicism's emergence Into Ihe light of English sociely . . . masterly, 
and readable.' Dally Te/egraph 
£22.60, Clarendon Press. 0 10 622689 6 

The Limits of Liberty 

American History 1607-1980 
Maldwyn A. Jones 

'It offers the great virtues of deer, simple, elegant prose ... It is 
beautifully organized, moblllzfno s vast amount of information ... Its 
Judgements are sound, Its facts reliable, and the generalizations 
illuminated by skilful use of pertinent detail.' Times f-Hglier Bducatton 
Supfdement 

£22.50, 0 19 913074 4 Paperback £9.95, 0 19 913130 9 

The Short Oxford History of the Modem World 

The Making of the Habsburg 
Monarchy 1 550-1 700 

R. J. W. Evans 

this highly acclaimed book was Joint winner of the Wolfson Literary. 
Award for History In 1979. It Is now available In paperback. 

‘One of the most Important works to be published on early modern 
European history In recent decades . . . Every student oi Ihe history of 
modem Europe vrill have to read It.' History 
Paperback, £9.95, Clarendon Press, 0 19 673065 3 

A History of Russia 

Fourth Edition 
Nicholas! V. RIasanovsky 

The fourth edition of this highlysucceesful textbook covers events up 
to the succession of Andropov. The text has been revised in the light 
of recent dewlopments, and the.tables and blbliographlss updated. 

'If one Is to' rank textbooks of durability and slaying power In a tough 
Held, then Riabanoveky's A History of Hussla easily takes firsi place ... 
an authoritative work In the best sense of that word, judfeioue, balanced, 
i accurate.' Russian H/slory 

£19.60, Clarendon Press, 0 19 603361 2 
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Roger Chickering 
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Venice 

II Kennissance Stale: Venice cMUOlo 

1 1 

II byM.K.MalleltandJ.K.Hulc 

1 1 University Press, OS no 

II ISBN 052 1 248426 

II *J»wnnni Bolero wmie 
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I noiinsliing 'C'cjiL-lim, sinic". KviVtu 
1 1 tontenipunirics. VcnciMii ijolii-v 

*•» « .snhHion i.V 

problem of defcjicL' iinu|iic ainoiiu 
fcMropcan states. That imprcsslTit 
and l*rofc.s.surs Malleii 

Smii ®* Venice's 

plexTy «» i*s com- 

as^ette :■ 

” j.*'® Rcrfect constitution - have 1 
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iheVmKu o’nsiam attention In | 
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Tlie hook IS divided into two. cadi , 


► half in many ways .sclf-mntiiined. Mnl- 

^ lett, who covers the earlier ihtmuI 

■ shows aindnsivcly that VeiictiaH in- 
^ lercst in expansion on the IVrrafernia 

■ was liy no iiu.aijs new in the fifieeiith 
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The 1812 
war of 
expedience 

Mr Madison's war: potitlc.s, diplomacy 
and warfare In the early American 
republic 1783-1830 
byJ.C. A. Stagg 

Princeton University Press, £43.40 
ISBN0691U47022 

At first sight, the War of 1812 would 
seem to Ik an unpromising subject for 
yet another study, particularly from 
the American viewpoint. Mr Sfa^, 
however, has splendidly vindicated nis 
belief that there arc new things to say. 

He has done this in part Iw recourse 
to' that most admirable of scholarly 
strategics, sheer hard work in the 
archives. Private manuscript collec- 
tions, published and unpublished gov- 
ernment documents, newspapers, 
pamphlets, doctoral and musters dis- 
sertations, and a far-ranging array of 
secondary works, have been thorough- 
ly exploited, not least the surviving 
military records of the war. To hard 
work the author has added some hard 
thinking, making his book indisnens- 
able to an understanding of the War of 
1812. 

In seeking to locate the war within 
the changing contours of American 
political culture, Stagg ranges from 
the political and military uncertainties 
obtaining at the end of the revolution- 
ary war to the sure-handed administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson. But over 
three fifths of the book is about the war 
itself - the military, political, diploma- 
tic and fmancial measures of the 
Madison administration, the man- 
oeuvrings of congressmen and con- 
gressional committees, the problems 
of raising men and money, the recal- 
citrance of state governments arid local 
citizens, the mnitary campai^s, the 
insistent factionalism of the Republi- 
can party. This study began as an 
attempt to elucidate the conduct of the 
war, but Stagg found that the 


wur was. iillvr nil, "Mi Mniiisnii's 
War”, and lh.it it is the thinking nl the 
president which hcM exphiins it. 

In unnvvlling Madison's strategy. 
Stagg once more makes r.'aniuj.i 
central to the wur. For years the 
United Slates had been ihu' victim of 
British arrogance and high-handed- 
ness. Diplomacy and commercial re- 
taliations had failed and by the end of 
his first term Madison was seeking 
some other means of bringing pressure 
to bear on His Majesty's Government. 
Canada, he reulizcd, hud become an 
important source of the raw materials 
needed by the British empire, and its 
seizure would be the one thing likely to 
force concessions from the British. 
This, of course, meant war, which in 
any case had become the only means of 
reuniting the Republican party, whose 
factionausm haa rendered impossible 
any other coherent policy. 

But, as many of Madison's succes- 
sors in the white House were to 
discover, it was one thing for a presi- 
dent to conceive a plan and quite 
another for it to he carried out. Even 
modern presidents often find the ex- 
ecution of their foreign policy objec- 
tives undermined by domestic political 
constraints. Rdmimstraiivc confusion, 
and mililnry inadequacy. Poor M.idi- 
son never had a chmicc. He woefully 
lacked the means to impose his will on 


mtlUary measures of the Madison 
administration made little sense with- 
out an understanding of the cause of 
the war. Ultimately tie Finds that the 


Insurgent 

Vietnam 


An International History of the 
Vietnam War 

Volume 1: revolution versus 
containment 1955-61 
by R.B. Smith 
Macmillan, £25.00 

IS BN 0333 24246 7 

The partition of Vietnam in 1954 was 
expected to last. Only the government 
in Hanoi took the accompanying pro- 
posals for reunification seriously, and 
Its leaders could be relied upon to 
follow Moscow's iniernational line. 
That line’ favoured detente, while 
America Was averse to another major 
war in Asia. The Vietnam war was a 
logical consequence of neither the 
Geneva agreements nor America's 
decision in 1950 to aid the French. 

Such is R. B. Smith's starting-point 
for his investigation into the origins of 
the Vietnam war. It is the first of four 


others, not «>iily on si.'iie guveininciiis 
and suiidiy KcpiibliL‘.m paiiy fHCimns, 
hilt ahii nil Laliinel cnlleagiies, eon- 
grcssiuniil rummiiices, aii<l miliiitry 
commanders. Stage's IkmA is the 
must effective stuily in ilsiie of the 
weakness of the federal government in 
the early republic, lor mnny Amer- 
icans strong government was not readi- 
ly compalihic wiili republicanism, but, 
in contrast to some recent writing. 
Stagg docs not tarry long over ideolo- 
gical considerations. I1ie actors in his 
ironic drama inhabit a real world of 
ambition and frustration, of self-in- 
terest, misunderstanding and hap- 
penstance. One victim was General 
William Hull, whose behaviour on the 
eve of his surrender of Detroit is sadly 
related hy Slueg: "his speech became' 
indistinct, he dnbbled incessantly, and 
he look to crouching in the comers of 
the fort". 

It WHS only that final irony at New 
Orleuns, when Andrew Jackson pro- 
vided the United States with a victory 
after Ihe peace terms had been agreecf , 
which falmcaled for Americans hap- 
pier memories of the war. 


M. J. Healc 

Dr Heale is senior ieciurer in history at 
the t//ii»rr.r»>y »/ l.atuwler. 


global as that of communisi and Amer- 
ican statesmen at the time. He has not 
been deterred hy the lack of iradiiiunal 
sources in studying Soviet, Chinese 
and North Vietnamese diplomacy, 
very properly observing that it is futile 
for western historians to wail for 
archives likely to be forever closed to 

them. There is ample circumstantial 
evidence from communisi sources, 
including the monitored material in 
the BBC Summary of World Broad- 
casts, and Smith has been scrupulous in 
making clear what in his reconstruc- 
tion is based on hard evidence and 
what has been inferred. 

He explains the war's origins largely 
in terms of a changed internationalline 
within the communist world between 
October 1958 and July 1959. Until 

then, the priority given to keeping 
Asia's neutral slates out of the Amer- 
ican alliance system mennt that 
Hanoi's ambition to take South Viet- 
nam was unimportant and possibly 
dangerous. Two developments were 
especially Iniluential in reviving a 
more revolutionary line. Amcnca, 
frustrated by the neutrality of Indone- 
sia and Cambodia, threatened China 
by a forward policy in Laos and by CIA 
support for rebellion in Tibet. Second- 


lor ms mvcsugaiioi iiuu uiy « ^ rebellion in Tibet. Second- 

the Vietn^ war. It is the first of four j proliferation of national Ubera- 
volumw. Thou||j a specialist in y let- movements in the third world had 

nam, Dr Smith s perspective is as j-^atable implications for communisi 


experience of popular culture is not 
explored; women's own experience of 
the liberating effects of the household 
are largely absent from this type of 
evidence. 

Ozment makes interesting use of the 
case study of .e Cologne lawyer, Her- 
mann yon Weisenbere, whose fasci- 
I nating account of his life suggests that 
he has the potential to become the 
German Ralph Josselin. But von 
: Weisenbere was a Catholic and his 
' central role in Ozment's argument 
must raise (he question of how far 
change in the family (if change there 


was) was the result of Protestant ideas. 
Recent work on attitudes to poverty 
has challenged the stereotyped differ- 
ences between Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Stray references in Ozment's 
study perhaps suggest (hat we need a 
similarly sensitive discussion of post- 
Tridentine Catholic attitudes to the 
family. 

John Walter 

John Walter is lecturer in history at the 
Universiiy of Essex. 
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When Fathers Ruled 

Family Life in Reformation Europe 

Steven Ozment 

Steven Ozment dispels the commonly held notion that fclhers in 

Reformation Europe were tyrannical and loveless. Instead, 
he finds that men andwomcn-espcclally Protea- 

tanta In Germany and Switzerland-sttora Ibr 

consent, companlon^p, and mutual 
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debatable implications for communisi 
global strategy. Soviet reaction lo 
tnem was much more cautious than 
that ofChina, but Khruschev could not 
afford (0 leave China the initiative at a 
time when his policy of ddtente was' 
under fire both trom Peking and from ^ 
wllliin (he Kremlin. 

'There was, therefore, a growing 
inclination to let North Vietnam con- 
duct its own forward policy in .the 
South, as long as it assumed the guise 
of an autonomous nationni liberation 
movement. Smith convincingly dis- 
counts tlie old assumption that com- 
munists in South Vietnam were Indc- 

B * nt of the party organization in 
, but he has no doubt as to the 
unpopularity of the regjmc they sought 
to undermine. Once escalation of 
violence in the South had been autho- 
rized, Diem's vulnerability became so 
obvious that the credibility of Amer- 
in's whole conlainmont policy was at 
stake. Smith dates the escalation of- 
America's own involvement from deci- 
sions taken in May 1960, with Kennedy 
In 1961 endorsing Eisenhower's plans 
for counter-insurgency. 

Debates about continuity aro tjfoi- 
cally inconclusive. Smith's denial of it 
for 1955-60 and his claim for it in 


1960-61 may not win general accept- 
ance, but questions of conlmuity are 
peripheral to his central thesis that the 
Vietnam war arose haphazardly from 
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policy changes in the various cnpitals 
between 1958 and 1960. Kremllnolog- 
Isis may offer other versions of Ihe 
comings and goln^ of communist 
lexers, but his reconslructiqn is con- 
firmed by his more direct evidence^ as 
to the personal cdnstructs with which 
they Interpreted events tmd reacted to 
them. It is, far and away the most 
convincing explanation to date of the 
origins of the V ietnam war 

bavid GllUnl . 

. 

David Gillard :is .senior. legHiref . In . 
• ffKMKiTt history -at ther UnhenUy.'w 
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history 


Written by one of the leading 
historians of the period, this 
book) the first major reJnter* 
pretatlon of the Reformation for 
several years, argues forcefully 
^ and controversially that the 
Reformation was not born of 
popular discontent with the old 
order: it was Imposed from above. 
,jg4pag^ £M.S0 (063i 134 24 7) 

War in the 
Middle Ages 

PHILIPPE CONTAMINE 

TTie first comprehensive history 
J”";e<^leval warfare In Europe, 
this Is more than an account of 
developments In the art and 
Instruments of war; Professor 
Contamlne examines the Inter- 
relationships between warfare, Its 
various causes and kinds, and I 

changes In society, culture and I 
religion. I 
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Nations and 
Nationalism 
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■A belter explanallon than anyone 

else hoa yet offered of why 

nationalism Is such a prominent 
^nclple of political legitimacy 

a lerse and forceful work . the 
product of great Intellectual 
energy end an impressive range 
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Formation and 
Civilization 

The Civilizing Process 
Voiume 2 
NQRBERT ELIAS 

:2tIh n’® 'obg-awaited second 
and Hnal volurhe . . . surely a 
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work as a whole/ The 

*»oldnes8 and 

V ®**T«ness of touch of the old 
masters, of whom he Is perhaos i 
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Catholic 
® survival 

I byJ.J.Scarlsbrlrk 
I Biaclc\i-ell.£i4 5(j 
I ISDN063I i. 142^7 

I ^rd the 

I Oxford in 19&, 
out fo assess 

- I observance in the nS o. Cntholic 

')/ eve of the RcformSin 
■ I extern of the lossc! the 

f Pol'cics of Henry VIII 
I *an^sluxxssoR ind dem? 

I Mntinuity between 

I licism and the CathoitJ""®***" 
Elizabeth’s rcim h- of 
I eWect,,siotraceoverih«^“^“- '« 
saiccnth cemurv ih. 

I of English Catho1icSm'/®"sformation 
to a sect and the ® ‘^«»‘«h 

I radical disruption of ‘his 

I poDulation. ‘*'® mass of the 

I Until the break with d 
majoniy of ,he «ome the vast 
haw been saiisHedtt ?i? *®«ms to 
and ministr>' of the i«J ’ ‘caching 
churrh and oblivious 
any drastic reform H,: * 
cralion of saints ven- 

for the dead had capiS Payers 
mawnation. Testfttor*'S? 
left bequests for the De,!?'’ 
innumerable masses fcfr f''"®'’" of 
their souk; in towns aSd ?m ®f 

men and women in alike 

joined lay fraicrnliles or 
chief purpose ceninjd K S’ ''’h«e 

f^'^tlaad members; mWK 

unbeneficed clerav ®® of 

being to supply th7i demo wo i 

ecssory prayer: On for inter- . 



Henry VIII 


the Pilgrimage of Grace and other less 
“"0‘is risings some of the people did 
rebel. Almost 20 years separated the 
calling of the Reformation Parliament 
irom the aholitiqn of the chantries, and 
perhaps only this cautious gradualism 
prevc|iied further, nationwide revolts, 
intimidation and cupidity also certain- 
ijf played their parts. Observing the 


I.. ■ — j . . uiai# bcniiin- 

ly played their parts. Observing the 
King s handling or obstructionist clergy 
the laity understandably prcvaricnlcd 

.A'? ’f’hough ninny may 
have fell little antipathy towards the 
monastic ideal they nevertheless jos- 
tled to buy monastic lands once these 
arnyed on the market. Less easy to 
cjplaifi IS the virtual disappeiirmicc 
w hm one or two genernliuns of a 
belief in purMiory and the cult of the 
Virain and the saints. 

Had Mary ruled as long as Elizabeth 
<.atholicism could have been re-estab- 
lished permanently in England, vet 
whether this Catholicism would have 
from the popular 
Catholicism of the first half of the 
«ntury must remain open to doubt, 
ibe question of the survival as against 
ft® of Enalish Cathoficism 

iMwcen 1.S58 and 160.1 occupies the 
l‘iM section of the IkkiR. iW- first 
iM t^hzubelhan Catholics 

MimirJ f parts of the 

HpnrsI? f^ripcr Marian and indeed 
£ t« Patho. 


tay injicmiiies np« .-ri “"nas 
chief purpose ceni«;d K S’ ''’h«e 

f®>^‘*®ad members; mWK 

. unbeneficed clergy ®® of 

bemg to supply rhSdiS.; ^o 
ecssonrprayer: On ih&"^ 

for which much cvJSn5I®'’'’^‘®‘'on, 
spread of Protesiai&i ‘he 
was largely a consem J? J" 
cause, of the HenrieinS Kv 'trn a 
Henry VIII’s reDudiS-^^"'’''*h“»- 
papacy and the ensuKS" of iho 
Igipus houses look 
entirely by surprise. What 
‘he populace to acaulSJ^‘^?®®«s®d 

manpaywcIlhaveSSSH*'’ '^hat 

Ainens of~ 

the North 


Ziii'uiliiin riiriiims cs|)ousc(l a very 
similar .spiritual rigour while the mav 
scs waxed nuiilicr hot nor cokl. 

. • ®rh‘'P>* in the last jiisiaiicu clianuc 
III religion as in imicli else originates 
not with u niaiority but with a minor- 
}ty, and two inmonties Professor .Sear- 
isbrick has deliberately excluded from 
consideniiion arc the oveilappinu 


consideniiion arc the oveilappinu 
Wou|js of univversiiy intellectuals and 
licnrician and Edwardian Protcsinnis 

cmnll ikj^ibmU aI. > . * 


.IT/h .i: / rmicsinnis, 

«T ' '“»>■ l«"e been. 

While thus not elaiming to <iffer a loiai 
picture of the sixicenlli-ccntury reli- 
gious scene, this study intcresiingly 
contcsi.s king-held assiimplions mul 
nods a fresh diineiisjon lo ilie ilebaie 
oil the r.iiglish Kcfonniitjon. 


pniini,.. f “* "«nic parts or the 
HpHS Marian and indeed 
Henrician priests ministered to Catho- 
lic sympathizers for two decades bc- 
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end then he arrests us with a 
phrase;'he Is never dull or' 
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tish EuIigKeSm fa®o*il?‘ ?\ Scot- 
thenteg in Scottish few 

attracts scholarly iStetJ.?’? "hich 
l^enca and Europe 'i? T North 
eejith century the Sku «iht- 
^at revolmibn in atiU?dJ?°*’“®w a 
that spread rapidly thrtSfik®”** 

soaety.studyorih?oriiS.“*** 

of the Scotrish EnlightS^®"? “■fore 
of tiff fovolves 
Pfoditccd many Which 

ywmptions a/d 9'®^^^^^ 

doxies. Yet. for/JX°jS“l^ 


)X®f *‘j*I dominated by the powerful 
S5 iH "h ‘ regaSed dc- 

nnri'e*l’°®®^*L®® ®® offence against 
wamnl*'niiifT!^®'^ “ practice to 

did il^rit the tit le[ 
this *^°^**"’ Explanation of 

n erSrS?i^^®kfi“- ‘*’® ®nd 
®‘*“'*'®s of a host of 

his new 

siuoy of the Scottish achievement, is 

Sdatin? f®'^®‘ h (hat 

®™ oot wholly 

?J"*fy‘08 or convincing. His answer is 

he a.; If *““? ”V >?pS to 
doloo?»l!w ®‘opW>ng the metho- 

;he. moment 
lor intielleD- 


Clnirc Cross 
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Univfr siiy of York. ^ 

published WiirksoftheS 
thinkers meet Ids definition of iniellce- 
*■*1® *•““ ‘heir 

Jiff?,?* "i “s^ooipiioiis in 

such radical fashion could only have 

‘hrough the operiitiun of 
'*f® experience. 
S- socializing produce 

n r^spouscs which 

® *5|®®“on of orthodox 
u ^ci^after. Adam 
?Jhn kPm’'*'* *^1™®- Ferguson. 

i?e^ siSh •"*' RolSrison 
arc ^ studied in a variety of social 

seltmB, including family experience 

&*7 and the prof"-’ 

^ns. In each situation Camic wn- 
*0 pinMini the influences which 

Srism" ‘*®P®"“®"®y and “partlcu- 

wntury ^Uand and he plSucg hh 
argument with great ingenuity and 
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fore the entry of the niLssiomiry prie&is 
from Douni, and despite its ultiiimte 
gentry domination Elizabetlinii Cmho- 
licism retained some of its nlcbeiiin 
adherents. It i.s dirficuli, all the same 
to sec a church under persecution 
attracting the masses in (he ways it had 
clearly done before Henry VIII 
thought fit to chiilicngu the pope’s 
supremacy. As the state inove.Ion u» 
identify Catholics as noteminl, if not 
aetiinl traitors, the l.(iOilieenns not 
u^ncxnectedly abandoned the cause 
Elizubcihun Ciitholics iind [--li. 


because 
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BOOKS 

A system 
of terror 


Political Violence in Ireland: 
government and resistance since 1848 
by Charles Townshend 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £22.50 
ISBNO 198217536 

“Where manners are in conspiracy 
against law’’, asked Arthur Young in 
1780 in relation to Ireland, ’’In whom 
are the oppressed people to have 
recoursc?"The same conflict between 
popular resistance and government is 
the subject of Charles Townshend’s 
honk, and the author argues that the 
dimensions of the present conflict in 
Northern Ireland have been fixed by it. 

Towiisbcnd classifies Irish orga- 
nized violence, especially before parti- 
tion, in three forms. One is such 
spontaneous and incoherent social vio- 
lence ns the nincicenth-ccntiiry faction 
fights which lacked explicit political 
direelioii, but occasionally had politic- 
al implications. A second intrinsically 
political form, open insurrection, was 
[»lh rare and unsuccessful. Between 
the two was the more ambiguous 
systematic use of terror and inlimida- 
tion; while this was essentially reac- 
tive, it often adopted political lan- 
guage and forms. Us ambiguity lay in 
me simultaneous mixture of fear and 
sympathy with which the papulation 
regarded it, and which was well char- 
acterized by Sir Janies Stephen's view- 
that “a very small amount of shooting 
in the legs will effectively deter an 
immense mass of people from paying 
rents which they do not want to pay". 

The responses of the forces of law 
and order to these forms of violence, 
especially when they found common 
expression during political emergen- 
cies, constantly tested the nineteenth- 
century English liberal aversion to 
martial law and the domestic employ- 
ment of troops. Governments habi- 


tually used extraordinary legislation to 
deal with Irish violence, vmilc main- 
taining normal legal process in Eng- 
land. lliis arose less from the relative 


the Civil Rights AsMici.ilinii may have 
been an IKA fmiit in die mitl l*»iiK, 
which cniilradicis the hnliiniu uf 
aendemic opinion, rc(|uiru suhsianlia- 
liun. 

Nevertheless it is precisely Town- 
shend's willingness tu prcsenl an his- 
inrical development as an illuniinuiion 
of Northern Ireland's present prob- 
lems which makes his bonk such un 
exccpiionul contribution to the litera- 
ture on the conflict. His familiarity 
with research from other disciplines', 
notably anthropology, sociology, so- 
cial geography and psychology, greatly 
enlivens and enlightens his work. This 
is substantial historical work, and a 
successful affirmation of the relevance 
of historical study to comeniporury 
problems. 

John Darby 

John Darby >r lecturer in .\ncial udmi- 
nurni//o/i at the New University of 
bister. 


Beyond 
the pale 

Racial Exdusloiiisni and the City: the 
urban support of (lie National Frunl 
byChrlstophcrT. Husbands 
Allen & Unwin, £18.01) 

ISBNQ04 3290450 


The research on which Racial Exclu- 
sionism and the City was based wined 
notoriety of a sort some time before 
the book was published. For during (he 
parliamentary debate on the future of 
the Social Science Research Council, 
(he original title of this council-funded 
project (“^cial and attitudinal charac- 
teristics of supporters of right-wing 
movements in Britain) apparently con- 
firmed Lord Harris's belief that the 
SSRC was surely wasting public 
money. In the preface the author 
invites a “wider public" to assess 
whether Lord Harris was right. He was 
wrong - but, I fear, only just. By the 
usual standards of work effort and 
scholarly presentation, the project was 
clearly worthwhile. It may additionally 
contribute to what is an important aod 
sometimes spirited debate on the na- 


Not above 
suspicion 

Comiplion and Misconduct in 
Contemporary British Politics 
by Alan Dolg 
Penguin Books, £4.9.1 
1SBNUI4U223460 

Corruption studies as a branch of 
political science have recently been 
making almost as much prowess as 
corruption in politics. Soon they may 
be as popular a field for specialization 
as policy studies or industrial sociolo- 
gy. Every forward-lnnking politics de- 
partment should be gearing itself to set 
up a duciurul programme in public 
service malpr.'icticc, wiih opiiuns in 
putmnage anusc uiut ministerial bhi- 
liinJcring (fur u one year MPliil of 
course). 


levels of violence as from the percep- lure of right-wing politics in Britain, 
lion that Irish violence challenged the But as an orlginarpiecc of work on the 
very concept of law and order. In this National Front, the hook is flawed.^ 

^ UiieKanHe* inpthr\n ie 


they were not mistaken. The public 
ana demonstrative use of intimidation, 
and the operation of an efficient 
“system of terror”, was designed to 
maintain, not destroy, community 
order. It relied upon a high expecta- 
tion of retribution for offenders of 
community norms; “in other words”, 
as Townshend points out, “it worked 
very much like what is ordinarily 
described os law". 


The forms of legal constraint and the 
protests against them created a spiral 
towards mcreasingly overt military 
rule. The persistence of the resulting- 
controversies is depressingly recorded: 
the debate on whether Fenians shoiijd 
be regarded as political prisoners in 
1869; the use ot special tribunals of 
judges instead of juries in the 1880s; 
the problems which accompanied the 
operations of troops in civilian set- 
tings; the use of informants; William 
O'Brien’s refusal lo wear prison clo- 
thing in 1887 and his remarkable 
lengthy refusal to move his bowels as 
furmer protest; Thomas Ashe's hun- 
ger strike and death in 1917. Under- 
lying this detail was the growth of a 
more general popular distrust of poli- 
tics and politicians which, while ongi- 
nally xenophobic, has continued to 
thrive in both parts of Ireland since 
partition. 

Townshend's decision to examine- 
these issues by focusing on the period 
between 1848 and the present day has. 
two drawbacks. The direct rela-^ 
tionship between Westminster law and 
Irish order was altered slgniflcantly by 
the Act of Union, and the battle order 
and preliminary skirmishing between 
them were established in the years 
following 1801; it would have oeen 
Interesting to relate the tithe wars and 
O'Connell's repeal agitation to Town- 
shend's central theme. 

There is also a difference in balance, 
and treatment between pDst-1925. 
events .an|d those preceding them. 
Affurs lii 'Northern Ireland oetween- 
1925 and 1968, including the 11^ 
campaigns of the raid-1930s and . the 


But as an original piece ot work on me 
National Front, the book is flawed. 

Christopher Husbands' method is 
novel. He combines social surveys with 
the histories of 10 local areas carefully 
selected to represent declining and 
growing, and inner and outer urban 
contexts. He quite rightly wants to go 
beyond the analysis of aggregate vot- 
ing statistics and the descriptive 
accounts of the National Front typical 
of earlier studies. He reaches three 
major findings and then draws a num- 
ber of general inferences about work- 
ing-class support for the National 
Front. 

First, Nnlional Front sympathisers 
are not so very different from the rest 


Alan Doig’s admirnhlc study of 
Brilish pnlttical niisdcmcanouis will 
make a scrviccuhlc inir<xlucti>ry text, 
ns it is objectively written and as it 
places recent .vbenutions in a lusiorical 
context. It suggests, however, some 
thoughts about the boundaries of the 
subject. WIiDi, in the First place, is 
corruption? The author notes that he is 
using "corruption" in the legal sense of 
''bribery". But wliat is ''bribery"? 
''Bribed" is explained as “the use or 
proffered use of inducements or re- 
wards to influence actions or decisions 
by politicians and public servants to 
ensure an ouicome specifically favour- 
able to the donor**. But that goes 
rather wide as a dcFinition of bribery 
and it might cover a number of activi- 
ties, even perhaps political honours or 
trade union sponsorship of MPs. 

No great matter. 1nis is a book 
about corruption in a broad sense. It is 
broadened even further by adding 
“miscohduci", wliich might embrace 
misbehaviour, impnipriciy and scan- 
dal of many varieties. At least we have 


resented. Unfortunately, Husbands ' 
(nils lo provide us with u natHinul 
control group. Second, and perhaps 
lint surprisingly, the racist iiiotivitiions 
of Niiilnnal Front syinputliiscrs vary 
from area to area. Fears about ncigh- 
hourluiod change dominulu in Leices- 
ter; whereas iiiLomlon, concern with 
criniinaliiy and violence duminntc. 
Finally, on the important question uf 
competition for housing and jobs, the 
surveys reveal few clear patterns - 
although the involuntarily uncm- 
ployctT and marginally self-employed 
arc significantly more racist than other 
groups. 

while these Findings are interesting, 
the ways in which the author links 
them to broader questions of working- 
class political culture are esoteric, to 
say the least. Husbands is clearly 
disappointed with some sections of the 
British working class. He regrets the 
“degeneration'^^of some working-class 
communities into racism aniT anti- 
social behaviour, while others 
apparently were always beyond the 
pale: “Ihe arrival of New Common- 
wealth immigrants merely revealed 
more publicly than hitherto both the 
lack of an adaptive capadty and also 
the parochialism in the values by which 
their populations had iradilionalty 
govemeo their lives and their be- - 


haviour". The author further be- 
moans the ''unique" fuel of extreme 
right-wing sympathy being a ptedomi- 
nunlly working-cliiss plivnumcnon. 
whereas un the Cmiiincnl it lias won 
mainly luwcr-inidJIc or middle-class 


ii broad grey urea around (he edges of 
uur syllaDiis. Which of the following, 
fur example, ought to fall within the 
remit of H piiliiicdl corruplion (.tiurse? 
- business Jonations to party piilitical 
funds; poliliciil palnmagc: electoral 
uffences: political activities of civil 
servants; salaries and consultancy fees 
for MPs: abuse uf parliamentary pri- 
vilege, betrayal of trust by public 
servants; treachery; espionage; police 
misconduct; conspiracy to pervert the 
course of justice; tax evasion; wasting 
of public money; politically motivated 
prosecutions; and ministerial cover- 
ups. 

Bypassing such ccmccptual worries, 
however, me author concentrates on 
n rungc of conduct, mainly involving 
the receipt of money or'tlic abuse 
of position, that falls between the 
undoubtedly corrupt and unlawful and 
the dubiously honest or dangerously 
imprudent. Junkets and travel by 
members of Parliament at the expense 
of outside interests possibly fall within 
this range. So undoubtedly, (if it 
exists) does the conduct of the twenty 
or thirty MPs described by the Ob.tr/- 
ver as being “known in the public 
relations inousiry lo be really head- 
able". Another interesting urea is 
constituted by the employment uf 
ministers and civil servants, after re- 
liremciii or resignution, by private 


support. To anyone even slightly enterpnses with which they have had 

fnmiliiir with the history of fnsrism. direct dealings while in office. Somc- 

tiik furl ciiniil.l hr n caiKu fur rcirhru- what fcebic efforts have been made in 


this fuct slioiilJ he n cause fur cclebru- 
linn ruthcr than regret. 

Musi curiously of all, the author 
concludes that liie recent collapse of 
the National Front vote has more In do 
with iniemal dissension and with the 
Conservatives pandering to right-wing 


interests, than to any change in local 
political cultures. While this may be 
true, his data simply does not support 
this conclusion. He has no lime series 
data and he does not ask questions 
appropriate lo the issue, in other 
words, Husbands is personally con- 
vinced that a sizeable minority of the 
population of his simple areas could at 
any time rc-assert their National Front 
leanings. But wc only have his word for 
it. L«t us hope (hat events will prove 
him wrong. 

David McKay 

David fkIcKay is senior leattrer in 
government at the Unlvers/iy of Essex. 



Catholic children in Belfast, 1980. From The World Atlas of 
Revolutions by Andrew Whcatcroft (Hanilsh Hamilton* £12.95). 


Local 

tensions 

Municipal Empire: the town halls and 

their beneficiaries 

by David Walker 

Temple Smith, £8.95 

ISBN08S1172393 

Does Politics Matter? The 

determlnanla of public policy 

by L.J.Sharpe and K. Newton 

Oxford University Press; £18.00 

ISB N019827461Q 

Most books on local aovernment are 
written academics for an academic 
audience - largely students who want 
to pass examinations. The style varies. 
Some are analytical, written in abstract 


more poblical, more partisan. sector, it Is equally difficult to justify 

David Walker, social policy corres- rewards, in the pnvatc sector. And if 

pondent of 77ie Tiwicf, has produced a we hear more about waste in local 
lively commentary on the slate of play goveroment than in other public 

since 1979. His book wlllBlve pleasure Bodiesk Is this not because council 
to those who favour the ^vemment's .business' is more open to scrutiny and 


plans for rate-capping. The general 
mieiitlon is to emphasize public 
apathy, ignorance and resentment ab- 
out local councils; to emphasize local 
extravagance, waste and 'mismanage- 
ment; to emphasize the influence of 
public sector unions; to criticize tlie 
ineffectiveness of government action 
between 1979 and 1983. The material 
is well presented. It is crisp, vjgorous 
and challenging. It is far more stlmulat-' 
ing than many an academic treatise that 
attempts id be profound. 

Mnnlcipal Empire is exciting but it is 


Municipal Empire is exciting but it is 
not fair. Too much attention is given to 
the handful of left-wing authorltica 
who follow extreme noilcies. David 
Walkct writes fpage 23) "Ask a local 
government officer, his or her salary 
and you will probably get an equivocal 
answer”. What response will you get if 


SiloBicaJ iMguage. Some are more government oiiiwr ms or ner saiory 
“emripflw and seek to give a balanced and you wUl probably get an equlvoral 
nicturc of the system. Some are tech- answer . Vfoat response will you get if 
nkal. concentrating on law or llii- you put the same quMtion lo a pnvate, 

ARM n.it inrjil snvernment itself .is sector . employee? '_^e differcnim is 


®®P S’ Sr,; iector employe?? The difference is more on law and oriter and sometimes iiie last accaue. . , 

Affairs Irt 'Northern Ireland betwen im«. Bm ipw^^ thaMf you knwthe stalus.of .a local bn highways. Welsh authonties, npmi- ■ — ' 

1925 and 1968, bfflclaiybu caii ffiicl out his pay mqrely ..nally non-party, we high s P,G.Richards 


publicity? 

^ Does Polities Mduer? Is set flrtnly in 
the acadcinic tradition. It k a detailed 
survey of local autliority expenditure 
between 1957 and 1973. J.R.' and 
Ursula Hicks pioneered such analysis 
40 years ago but since then this 
Approach has been lar^ly neglected. 
Snarpe and Newton have organized a 
painstaking statistical exercise which 
romis a splendid model for .future 
work. 

Tlielr central conclusion is that a. 
number of factors influence levels of 
local spending. Social,. economic, en- 
vironmental and geograplilcal rela- 
tionships affect the outcome. Politics 
plays a' part but not necessarily a 
dominant role. Labour councils gave 
greater support to policies which tended 
,to redistribute resources in an egolila- 
'rian manner. Right-wing councils ^cnl 
,more oh law and order and sometinies 
Ion Highways. Welsh' authorities, nomi- 
•inally non-party, were high spenders. 
:There is little here 'to cause SUTjhisc. It 


the civil service to regulate (Ills prac- 
tice. But ministers re^rd themselves 
as being above suspicion, and some 
are. 

Two inquiries have been held into 
standards of conduct in public life. 
centraJ and local — the Redcliffe-Maud 
report, and the report of the Salmon 
Commission. One of the oddities that 
emerged from the latter (though it is 
not here commented on) was die 
conclusion that MPs do not fall within 
the provisions of the statutes that 
regumie the dving and taking of bribes 
by public officers, since that legblatioa 
(it is alleged) extends only to the 
members of local and public author- 
ities. The Salmon Commission sug- 
gested legislation to correct this 
anomaly, but Parliament has been too 
busy since the commission reported in 
1976 to implement that recommenda- 
tion, and the Commons has been too 
preoccupied even to debate the re- 
port. ^ yourMP is someone who (like, 
the British joumallsO you cannorhope 
to bribe orlwist. Not at least within the 
meaning of the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act. 1916. 

The most detailed sections of the 
book relate the best of the local 
Bovemment scandals of the 1960s and 
70s, together with the financial miscal- 
culations and misfortunes of a number 
of public sector bodies. Life with the 
Nnval Caterer^ Crown Agents and 
Properly Services Agency is vividly 
evoked. Hitherto the initiau PSA have 
been best known to academics as those 
of the Political Studies Association of 
the United Kingdom. That respected 
and untainted body might now do well 
to get itself a better class of acronym. 

Geoffirey Marshall 

Geoffrey Marshail is a fellow of The 
Queen's CMlege, Oxford, 


tratc that the amount of central control 
over local government was commonly 
exaggerated. However, It must be 
no(^ that the emphasis on central 
supervision in (He period under' the 
review was legal and administrative 
while financial pressures had not 
reached their present level. 

Tlte trouble with Does Politics Mai- 
ier't is that it relates to a system of local 
government that has gone. Academics 
are tolerant, perhaps loo tolerant, of 
delay in the publication of the results 
of research. But time matters more in 
social science than natural science. 
The properties of matter do not 
change: patterns of behaviour, espe- 
cinlLy institutional behaviour, can ailer 
fast. *111610 is now a major confronta- 
tion between the central government 
and local authorities. Detaued analysis 
of local spending could be very re- 
levant to the contemporary debate; 
But here Sharpe and Newton do not 
really help us. They show what ques- 
tions to ask; what material to use; what 
processes will provide answers. What 
IS lacking, arc any answers relating to 
the last decade. i 
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A man 
of ideas 

In Search at Mind: 
essays In autobiography 
by Jerome Druner 
Harper & Row. £14.00 
ISDN 0 06 .137035 2 

The Slonn Foundniion, a charitable 
organization with intcKcciunl in* 
icresis, has commissioned a set of 
^ autobjograpliies From some prominent 
scientists, each one representing a 
different discipline. Jerome Bruner is 
their psychologist and there is nothing 
to wonder at in this choice. He has 
been a leader in psychology For well 
over30yearsand, because of hisbooks 
on education, he is as well known 
outside the subject as within it. 

Two themes dominate Bruner’s 
account of his interesting Jife. One 
deals with the ideas which shaped his 
research and the other with the pecu- 
liarities of the institutions in which he 
has worked. Bruner, more than any 
other psychologist that I can think of, 

IS a man of ideas. He loves them and as 
time has passed his love for them hns 
visibly D^n. He ends his book by 
pying that he is more interested in 
hypotheses than in the evidence for or 
ajpiinst them, and the constantly recur- 
ring phrase in this book - “going 
'beyond the information given” - quite 
clearly refers not only to his ideas 
about how people think but also to his 
views about how to do psychological 
research. He htmselfhas often gone far 
beyond constraints of the existing 
evidence and has no qualms about 
doing so. 

- Yet is was not alwaysso. Someof the 

most lucid and exciting parts of this 
autobiography describe his original 
empirical research, with Leo Postman, 
in which ne set about showing that our 
®^.cctations, hypotheses and pre- 
judices affect ine way we perceive 

thlnn. He was m revolt apinst psy- i 

chology s obsessions with associations i 
and with the miniiiiae of icmitivity in J 
venous sorts of sensory infuniiaiion; I 
and his enr|y work ployed a key role in 


^ approval, as spectacularly successful. 
L The other reason was that his empirical 
f ^rk, which was now with children, 
had become Jess successful. This, os he 
■ now owns, was probably due largely to 
his peculiar relationship to Piaget, who 
inspired much of Bruner's cany work 
on children and vet disliked this re- 
sifarch. It scums to me that for the first 
time, and possibly mistakenly, Bruner 
began to mistrust his judgment. 

_ Eventually he turned away from liis 
initial concern, fostered by Piaget’s 
wrk, with children's logicnl skills and 
began iiistcHd to look at the develop- 
ment of language. Here, he set himself 
far away from empirical tests, for his 
theory ahuiit the genesis of language 
was not testable. He thought that inc 
elaborate games and routines which 

E arents build up with their child during 
IS first year of life laid a cognitive 
basis for learning the rules of language 
many years later on. It could be true, 
but Bruner did not think of any way of 
testing this causal hypothesis; Indeed 
there miiy nor be a way. His researcli ;it 
this time, however, did throw out some 
superb empirical cameos, such as his 
and Michael Scaife's demonstration 
that babies follow their mother’s line 
of regard and look where she looks. 
Bill he no longer tried to test his main 
Ideas about language: the hypotheses 
had taken over. 

. It ail culminated in the famous 
incident of the Herbert Spencer Icc- 
f*^*^®* (later published 

Literary Suppfemeiu) in 
which with characteristic verve and 


Of the three universities in which 
Bruner studied and worked - Duke. 
Harvard and Oxford - Oxford was 
undoubtedly the least congenial tq 
him. At Duke he first encountered the 
intelicciuni world and his cxcilcmcm 
nt doing so is beautifully described in 
his book. His nunor siieccs.sc.s and 
mo.st of his closest rrieiidsliips enmc in 
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horns and together with Jacqueline 
Go^now antTGeorge Austin looked 
** hypotheses which peo- 
ple have when they try to solve 
problems. In this book he vividly 
^piures the excitement of that work 
Qnoof its consequences. 

was 

then ihnt Bruner’s relations to emoiric- 
nl psychology underwent a distinct 
^ange, appaFemly for two reasons. 
Une was the extraordinary success of 
his untested speculations about wavs 
of teaching children. Ills book a^ 
plying the principles of cognWve 
psychology to education was neccsarl- 
ly a spectacular leap beyond the given 
uifoiTOBtlon - there hardly was any - 
and It was, at foast in terms of public 

A life on 
the ocean 

■npM Atlas of the Oceans • 
adltcd by' A; D, Gouper 
Tlrne.sBooks, £30.00 
. lSRWd72^02 460, , 

For nijiahywho are, pot able to tiravel 
o^tbeyor d.andevenfor^^ 

P9*. U a t^a$ure house for the' 
> imiulna ton. Journeys dm be planned 
in the mind to visit far aWay iuid'exotic ' 
nlaces. lo fiynlniv'nAu, 
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charm he attacked empirical psycholo- 
gy for narrowly limiting itself only to 
topics open to tight empirical inves- 
tigation. He appealed instead to the 
siirass of Chomsky and Freud who 
had no need of experiments nnd of 
Piaget who did them so badly that it 
was impossible to lake his cmpiriciil 
'*Vi j ®ru"cr was, 1 think, 

talking about his own concerns and his 
intention to lay down Ills cmpiricnl 
tools for good, but many of his col- 
leagues at Oxford thought that he was 
also disparaging their work. The con- 
Mouences for the department were snd 
indeed - open letters, a strained series 
oi seminars and, most distressing of all 
to his many good friends at Oxford, his 
early retirement and return to 
America. 




his years at Harvard, where lie set iii) 
the Centre for Cognitive Sludie.s wliieli 
giijckly became an inteniutioiial focus 
for till iliut was best in cognitive 
psychology and ilie business of ap- 
plying it to education. But support for 
the centre was eveiminlly witlulniwn. 

At tiboiit the same time, he was in- 
vited to lake It chair iil Oxford, and 
his nccouni of his time there makes fiis- 
cinnting rending. He was intrigued and 
impressed by the complexities and the 
lutnaiities of college life, although 
somclime.s perhaps he undurcslimates 
the college system. He twice repeats 
h|s shock at finding that one disiiiig- 
uislied Oxford profc.ssor (of liicrmnre) 
had not even heard of anoilier disting- 
uished Oxford professor (of Aiology) 
who had just won ilie Nobel prize. He 
docs not stop to rcflcei, however, on 
the advantages of a system which is not 
ruled by a lighlly-knit group of the 
great and the good, who respect each 
other and know hardly anyone else. 
Tlie English professor would probably 
have known quite a lot about the work 
of the junior zoology fellow in her 
(TOllegc and that in my view is a belter 
kind of contact between disciplines. 

He was ill at case witli the remorse- 


less empiricism of the psychology dc- 
parlmcm at Oxford. Yet even ihougli 
his lime there wns the obvious low 


pmni of his academic life he siill 
manngM to describe it toleranily and 
urbanely. Here, and ihrmighoui iliu 
rook, he writes with compassion 
numoiir and good sense. This is the 
civilized autobiugriiphy of u generous 
nnd a very clever man, nnd it should 
convince everyone in Oxford and else- 
where that ihcrc is a place in psycholo- 
gy for men and women of Ideas. 

P. E. Bryant 

P. E. Bryant is H'iirr.r Pntfessor of 


; Obstacles 

I to research 

(loveriimcnl and Kvxenreli: 
the Rutiiscliild expcrlmvnl In 
11 guvuriiincnl dvpni'liiiuni 
by Maurice Kngiin nnd Mary Henkel 
I-leineinaiiii,i.'IK.5(l 
I.SI)N04.15N2.Sns<) 

rite inicmal wot kings of eeiiitai gov- 
oriimeni depailmeiiis are okseiiiv ami 
closed In milsidei.s. iiu'luding, 
aeadeiiiie reseaieliers. A smdy wliieir 
however fleetingly, lifts a eoi net the 
veil for one dcpailnieni is Iheieioieot 
considerable value. 

Kogan, 1 lenkel and ibvir eo-wnikei 
Nancy Korniaii were grained fiieiiities 
to siatly the reseaieli nKiiiai'enu'iit 
system esiahlishal l»y Ilie Depaimient 
of I lealth and .Social Seniriiv (1)1 1.S.S) 
Deginiiing in N74 aiul oiuling in ]</.si . 
the eeniral focus of tlicir storv is on the ' 
amsei|uences tor ilie |)irs‘s of die 
Roilischikl Report ttf |y7l on govern- 
ment researcli anti ilcvelonmein. which 
|K)sjieil a fuiidamcnial disiinetion Ite- 
iwecn basic and applied reseaidi. 
staling that if tlte latter was lo he 
funded it must have a named niMtinu r 
and a euiiiractor. "I he eusiimier says 
wlui he Wiims; the eonir.tcior tioes it 
(if he can); ami the cusinmer itjivs". 
Rotlischilil roeomiiiended iliat 'this 
principle should govern all govem- 
ntenl research (social leseaieh ex- 
cepted); that deparlineiits should 
ap|H)inl a eliief seieiilisi Ui tweisee 
their research prttgiamme; aiui (hiii 
Uicre shoulil he sonic shift in lesourees 
from research eoiindls to deimii- 
inenis, 

Kogan amt Henkel provule an in- 
formed iuvoiini of the iniplemeniiitioii 
rtf»-‘»inmeiulalatns wiilnn 
IJHSS, which became the 'Viisioim r'' 
dealing with a wide range of "ettniiac- 
lors . 1 he hook is at <»nee a deseripiion 
of the coiiiplexilies i>f the siniciure ot 
the deoartmeni iinU ,i guide to die 
researen inanagenieiit and eoiiums' 
siomng siriielurc av it evolved iiiul 
changed (often ilranmin-.dlyt mei 

II .'i' thapieis eonsidci 

Rolhschtkl and more general issues m 
diesiuclytifseieiKi' polky Ihn losing 
i'ha|«ieis ilist'iiss die [iioiess «t| ir 
•seaieli eitiiimissioiiiiig ami the p.nis 
I mil tliffcreiil .iiloisplay Ihe meat id 
Itie Itiiok, iiowevoi, is in its seven 
central elniptets. 'Ihese desnitic ilir 
overall system opeialeil hy die depmi 
mem ami the jtaii piaveil in it Iw 
mimurous oniside m adeiim s. die ecti- 
iral enordiiuilloii whieh the i hu t Sti 
umisi s Kuseareli ('onnniiice (( .SR( ’| 


vmiM s Kuseareli ( onnniiice (( .SR(’| «»Kur .i IWi-iMgc fuiiik wiiltaw; 
•' oinililsabohiioii lV|ui.ui- at an ndlntcd pike <** 

in {V'S; relations helweun the DHSS '.iiiii:. tiim'raoteni aiul ffw*' 


Jerome Bru^ 




iDf awpr anu.BXOIIC. 

pla^, lo explore new phenomena, lb 
underatand Ute workings of Ihe ilpW 
on which we Jive dr toflnd 'oui SSuh 
iJie lifMtyJes and environment ofijeo- 
ples whose cultures differ £rom one's' 
own. 


J. wmntunlcalton of are mnrorn7,r i "v“ completeness 
S?n- ^ COTtinenis that is totally fhS i?* *"®vi!ablv turned to 

St' « 

^ any 

dreS„e7K.' 


TTicoceans, covering so iriiich of thci 
Earth's surface, provide'a link as well 
as a barrier between conlinenis. The 
mysteries that lie befiealh their surAco; 
^ stni..Iarge(y iuio(p(Dred;> althouA: 
-^ur.JcnowJedgeibf them liBagrDWir’Sr.i 
leaps and bounds over the,past'-de..l 




SoLiil SuuiUf 
lU search I ouneiK (MKC iiinl SSRt i 
he system of Rescan li I laisont ir«Hm\ 
.lin. Ihdiiv 

Sn.- aliiduilism and 

Jddiclion; meiiiaf illness; local audioi- 
ijy social services), and the r«»le of the 
numeroiis UHSS units in die m .ideinu 
^ Id, including how they an- evjln- 



:ThL‘ book makes ii vurj- clear ilui 

programmes, such as the liiifm.nion;i| 
geophysical Year (1957/.5«V" , XI 

and give no inkliiiu ol 
the 'r'""* ‘»f'“'-'n*'al roles of 

lid of Commission 

i*y- 

museums by town and country svnh no 
mention wfieieboV^X S iX 

,!S* SI-''’ 

in'''?le^uK 

•i'Rwi\!«u -Natiofia) pour 

l^^ploitetion des Opeans in France 

sSXrSSrt'W*' uron-Hl* flf 




'incc.iw,*iirely 
four detiades in . 


research is but one 

rcluiiyelyniinofonS.iitb?[I;^ 
of which government po®' 

emerges. Several roasotS^^ 
nicnt «mdscie,iccnnd H,e 
aH)per.;ile erfcciivcly 

- Not only Ls the depanmentS 

«»f « tnysicry to ouisidcn^' 
i».r«-vs;r of key adniin^ 

rt search managers within si' 

span niijkos any siibstaniia& 

wiv (liriiciili (u csiiiblish.'n^ 

tildes of tlK-(’SR<: clarify S; 
uikvriiiiiiiws.rfeemr«liS 
iiUhetfciwrtnicm.OBCg 

• "**«^*. "frrowly-focujcd Kr 

I s*vm in have been moTelS 

s iiwfiiineiils. in certain yll 

seetimig swieniiric adricc. 

“liy*’ V- * **■' ^ rcseinft, 
j.hM.rlu»gtwnKihirdsi>filKb^^ 
litaldi and jursona! soriilX 
rest-ureh in mi, k alio hijhS 
lntlee»l. the accoum of ihc pZ*. 
leviewing Ilk- wtirk of iboseffi 
most vivid mri of the bwk 
Reading Wtween flic fion. 

elcs to leseaivh utilization fiefiar-. 

' m Ilk- mfemal lubyrimh - sonilto' 
ijv n-search. for example. ii«ej 
differciiily fnmi licafih - ti u 
graineil scepticism among Bdistt', 
tors, it also reflccis the diffeio; 
lumvr of professional groupift 
for s-xampfe. was the deparii«ai' 
much more deferential to iht & 
|hanio thc.SSRC?The«isieittii 

targe rtii/n- of doclors at tht bj 
seiiic»r iesx'is of the denartaitfliic: 
Ihe f:u;i that ihc chief scietUiHii 
drawn from .iciidemie mcdjriw.u 
surely not irrelevani. Social sot»b 
lacked such strmig rcpresttiiai' 
with ibe jwrtijil exception d Dfi 
nuimisnn s |H-iwd as chairmincii 
Siippleiik-iitaiy HenefiLs Ccmioiffl! 

liie :niihors jiisiinalvly cbiiaL 
Iheie h:isv lieen few llritishetsfiid 
studii-N ot research uiiliutioo, 
liu'ir hiiok wilt he of value oa Iks 
gronnds alone, it is, hcmtvtt.w 
wiilioul lliiws. Dak^ on nibiV 
unmiyiniiiis iniers‘fc«» and ot«n> 
(ions of meeliiigs, it Ihc d(tdt 
eoiiii-ni. issues uml real bk in 
iroveisy A large mimheroffooiKe 
cue ilrp.-iitineiiial fifes which iISh 
Ih; .isaiiahle tor eonsullation . 
vi'jis i line IS mitre ifesaiptioaik 
aniiiwis Ihfia nkmi the flClualhn|S 
on iiiimiiiisii.iioisiifthe reteaxrlisjtt 
snieil hv the dcir.it(BtciaUrtgidii'^ 
spaisr. ‘I heie is tillfe Dllcmpl 
.lie iHikMiiu's. ewn uf supfortii 
ii'siMruh III piiiiintlar general xu 
ihe loiieiiuiiiig iipiieal for 
•liCiiysis til .Id Jis briiV's mid hioln 
i'etwerii gmyiiimeaf and sotw 
MiumU like sik-eial pknuling for pot^' 
:i| siiemv. And (Ik* iiiiNmis hive to 
ill-seise«i Iw llicir puWisheil. » 
offer .1 IMri-lMge funiK wiihawi 
lV|ii i.u'e :ii an milntcd pike.^w 
s.iiiii:, t iinvrnotrtti mill 
should Ih: u‘jd am! pimdcicd ^* 
itiiise iniereslvd iii iheMKialittllfv- 
iKoiieitiic leseareh , :• 

Murti n Biilmtir .j 

.ifor/M ttutnttF II \etmr 

Iff! iat oilmimoriiUtiH Jf ik U^i 

•Vi h*>ol id Luouafihi. [ 

A revised P.iprihsek edilionrf]^ 
Whitehead's .ifniwf 
/.tfh h.ts Ikeii puhtisbedi^'^^^ > 
ill 7.^ 


i cimefude from this that 
were deieriiiined nif fcn> 
of ifiiisc available lo 
them than hy dfimnzf . 

l-maliy. » the alias a ^ajCM 
work Ilf rcfercrkc" ur « n 
*»ml iileasiHK coffee-taW* hw 

difiiied inin for 
MitercslV As a refertfice 
cnjnparcs foi tompfej*'’^ 
three vnluNiesof i! 

the OietifK (Gorshkifft 

possibte. ti> folfow up 
Ihe d.i» u«d i" f . S 
ttiuree noiirs at ihc 
auihiHiiative wurfc Ihirt 
wiihiiui checkins on ongmjj^;. 
As a cftffcc-tBbJe boot «ri^ j 
wholly delightful, 
fiHiDative, and md top 
what it olfers. The &jla* ^ 

«wiutteraWy **!*?, jSfiP^ 

fihuuld have a wmihwhite 
bnokciifc (he teaser. 

(he admiflhlraiort (he , • 
urcjirriei' af dfeams. 

A Js. LaagWon^^..^ 




Wo^teyi :$urrey^-^ ' 
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In the 
beginning 

The Lefl Hund ofCrcadon: 
the origin and cvulullon 
of (he expanding universe 
hy John D. Barrow and Joseph Silk 
Williiim Hcincmunii. £9.95 
lSHN0434(H76n0 

Creationism is an in subject, and 1 
don’t just mean the barmy blhlc bri- 
gade sort. Professinna) scientisis arc 
currently enjoying a big hang honanzii, 
as rapid advances occur in nur under- 
standing of the very early universe. 
This acceleration of interest is re- 
flected in tlic spate ofpvipulur science 
hooks that folmwcd in the wake of 
Steven Weinberg’s The First Three 
Minutes. All these hooks arc founded 
on the now-acccptcd theory that (he 
universe - nt least us wc know it - hurst 
into existence abruptly iihout 15 or 20 
biliionyeiirs ago in a morisimus explo- 
sion. tills "big bang" has heen part of 
scientific cosmolney for decades. Whai 
is new is the possilmity of rcconsiruciing 
in rather precise detail the physiem 
processes Inal occurred during the very 
early phases. 

There is a growing feeling among 
cosmologists that the rudiments of all 
the fundamental cosmic structures wc 
now perceive were forged in the 


know why ihe cosmos is the way it is 
t^ay, we have lo delve into its aciivity 
during the first seconds - or even 
microseconds. Physicists and cosmo- 
logists long ago became blasd about 
modelling a universe from the very 
Instant of its appearance, even though 
the physical conditions considered are 
extreme. Consider, for example, the 
fact that at one trillioiith of a second 
the universe was so compressed that all 
we now see - all billion billion billion 
cubic light years of it - occupied a 
region as small as the solar system. Its 
temperature was ten thousand trillion 
degrees, and its rate of expansion was a 
bilfion billion billion times faster than 
today. 

These awesome numbers belle the 
arresting fact that the cosmos at one 
trillionth of a second can actually be 
simulated (after a fashion) in the 
laboratory. The crucial parameter in 
early-univcrse cosmology is energy. At 
a trillionth of a second the average 
particle of matter had an energy of 
several hundred OeV, which is roughly 
the capability of the world's most 
powerful particle accelerators, so the 
'physics at one trillionth of a second is 
mirly well understood, enough at least 
for theorists to deduce the main fea- 
tures of cosmic activity. 

Surprising though It may seem, the 
attention of Aday^ early-universc cos- 
mologists focuses on a cosmic epoch 
even earlier than this. Much current 
research is devoted to modelling the 
action at a mere trllHon-trlllion-tril- 
lionth of a second. Tliis fleeting mo- 
ment is, the professionals believe, 
when the universe got knocked into 
the general shape we now recognize. 

The preferred scenario goes some- 


Ik'uiim: i:<|ii:illy irrck-vani. Stiiiilarly in 
pariidi- pnysiis. iIk- <IisIiik(ii>ii-. Im-. 
tween ilie liiffereni |iariides :iiul Imtc."' 
can liclnceJ tnilie l>reiikinenUeMimi 
nhviracl winmeiries th,ii ^’o\orn tlieir 
imer.itiiiinv. Aiul here i<n> llic^e ill's- 
linctiiins leiiiJ lo diminish nr disappeai 
when tile pariides are lu'.iloii or luI- 
lidcil at high energies. If we einiM 
iidiievc the sort ■>( energy thai ch:ir- 
jcicri/cd ihe en&mie beginning, ii is 
piissihic that all disiinetiuns between 
purtieles and beiween tlie different 
forces that LYiiiirol them would vanisli. 

John Darrnw and Joseph Silk, buili 
professioniil cosniologisis of high 
standing, tukc us ihe theme of their 
book a parody of Piinulhe Lou. "If 
paradise is the siuie of iiliimaie and 
perfect symmetry’’, they begin, "the 
nisiory of ihc big bung resembles ihai 
of piifndise lost. For ihc briefest in- 
stant at Ihc origin of time when nil laws 
of physics were on ci|iiitl foniinc. all 
luilurc’s elementary coiisiiiuenis. 
heavy uiul light alike, interacted freely 
and democraticaily. This iJyllie era. 
however, was doomed to transience. 
Oticc the temperature begun its inex- 
orable f.-ill, the symmetries were 
broken. Haradisc was irrelricvnbly 
lost; rigid patterns nnd diversity 
reigned . . 

r quote nt iencth because these 
words sum up so auinirablv the euriiuis 
turn of mind with which it is now 
fasltionnblc to view the cosmos. The 
Greeks murvelied in find symmetry at 
work everywhere in nature, more 
especially in costnulngy. The perfec- 
tion of spherical motions in the 
heavens epitomized the central im- 
portance that they attributed to sym- 
metry and harmony throughout the 


grc.it i,ii'.iii'*n lodav's lusimilo^'isi 
sees i|ic iiniui-i' as born tniiii tin,- 
sicji.l>%.stvp tut.ikiiig «i| symiiictriL-s 

Ihc cnigni.iiic h\li Ihnul in the mk- 
refers to ilic iiii>st iaiitoiis svnniiciry- 
lucakmg cpisi'dc III Ihc history of 
plissis's I'liVMcisis ona- liclievcd with- 
Kill really liiiiil.iiig iliai all tile l.iws of 
plivsisssu-ic nurror-syiiimclris ifth.it 
wt'rs- su and one were inadveiicnily |u 
view Ihc World in a mirror, no luw of 
physics ssmild .ippc.ir violiticd. In tlie 
mij-l't.sils physicists were jolted to 
learn iliiii ceriain radioactive decay 
nroecsses were lopsided us between 
left and right. Evidently sulrnuclear 
piirlick's jre aware of an intrinsic 
liniidedncss in nuiurc. 

Involved in these decays is the 
elusive and intangible iieutniu'i, a sort 
of spinning min-cniiiy that cituld ncnc- 
Irate light ycurs of solid lend. These 
nariielcs nil seem to spin in n left- 
handed sense. Whatever happened to 
the righi-h.mded ones'.' "They did nni 
survive the early stages uf the universe 
tu emerge into the present era of 
broken symmetry”, say Barrow and 
Silk. 

There is a secondary, less philo- 
sophiciil theme to this splendid nook, 
having to do with the way in which 
strueiiirc has emerged from the 
fcuinrelcss ferment of (he primeval 
phase. This is imieh closer to the “nuts 
and bolls” cosmology that concerns 
the astronoincrs as uppi>scd to the 
physicists. Here (he issue is liow the 
universe progressed from more or toss 
uniform gas, coughed out of the big 
bang, lo the discrete structures such as 
stars, ealaxics, clusters and supcrclus- 
ters of gala.xies. 

The authors explain with skilful 


Star 

quality 

Celia Payne-Gaposchkln: 

an autobiography and 

other recoUectioiu 

edited by Katharine Haramundanis 

Cambridge University Press, £1 9.50 

ISBN 052 125752 2 

Cecilia Pajine was an Englishwoman 
who went to Harvard lo research in 
astronomy immediately after taking a 
Cambridge degree in 1923. She spent 
the rest of her life there, eventually 
becoming professor of astronomy and 
head of department. She wrote many 
successful tooks and several hundred 
scientific papers and received many 
prizes and honours. In 1934 she mar- 
ried an emigid Russian astronomer 
Gapo^kin and much of her subse- 
quent research was joint work with 
him on the subject of variable stars. 
She died in 1979 at the age of 79. 
Earlier in that year she had published 
privately an autobiographical sketch 
called 7?ie Dyers Hand. This has now 


ilaritv lilt- h.isK |iiiiiopk'. Hk- cxpaii- 
'.iitii (if the iinivvisi- till'*. Id ilispcTM* 
llic gas. luit gMviiy iriv'- In rvMiain it 
Huil ami there. lOivre sliginly over- 
denti' rcgiiiiiiuxivi. gr.ivnv wni'.. pull- 
ing m ninu* and more maitfrii'il .it tlu- 
expense of ihv siirrouiiJings 
iiny iniiidl irregiil.iniies present will 
tend l«i beumie iimplifivJ. c.'iusiiig Ihe 
aicuniulrition of great clomis nl gas. 
liiier to heenme galaxies. 

Thu pruhlem is. did the small-scaie 
struct iires evolve first and ilicn cluster 
touetlicr or did the gjs liegiii by 
coTlupsiiig into huge sheds. Liter to 
fraginuiii into gal.ixics'.' And what wns 
the origin of tlie irregiiLirilies that 
must h.'tvc hct-n presuni iniiinlly in 
order for the aniplificaiion effect to 
have got started? 

The analysis nf these questions is 
considerably complicated ny the fact 
that the utnversc consists of fur more 
than meets ilie eye. Wc noticu the 
gbluxics because they utu bright and 
conspicuous, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the universe 
also contains dark or invisible things in 
such abundance that the luminous 
material may only be n small fraction 
of (he tulal. when it conics to growing 
structure through gravity, it ts muss, 
not light, that counts. 

Barrow :iml Silk desurilrc several 
possible fnrmsuf imsuon mailer: neut- 
rinos, for cxnnifilc, left over from the 
bis bung, as yet undetected jiariicles 
called tixions by theorists, mmi-bluck 
holes, and so on. Wc still don’t really 
know how a universe clogged up with 
such hurd-io-deleci entities would 
evolve. 

1710 authors wisely avoid making too 
many definitive claims. They state the 


Celia Payne-Gaposchkln. 


work of a professor without adequate 
formal or unancial recojgnition. Final- 
ly, in 1956 she became tnc first womad 


this means prior to a trillion-tnlllon- 
trilllonth of a second) the universe was 
.largely featureless, devoid of form and 
structure. It contained little or no 
matter or enerjgy. Then, as it ex- 
panded, more and more structure 
began to appear. Immense tempera- 
tures were generated, matter was cre- 
ated, As the expanding furnace begpa 
to cool, the forces wTiich shape the 
physical world began to “freeze’ out in 
the dwindling temperatures. Step by 
step new and more compfex structures 
appeared - the seeds of galaxies, 
recognizable subatomic particles, 
eventually nuclei and atoms. The his- 
tory of the universe is thus seen as a 
. proFession from simplicity to rom- 
. plexity, from featureless Hrc to femil‘ 
lar furnishings. 

A key element in the gradual emere-. 

- ence ofstnicture is symmetry. Simplic-' 

- Ity usually implies symmetn^. Struc- 
, hire requires the breaking ofsymmel- 
:.ry. There is ^general physical principle 
jitnat eneigetfe systems pMseu mtm 
'symmetry. A magnet., Tor example, 

>' briaks orientation symmetry by denn- 
*. lug a direction of magnetization in the 
. metal. Bill heat the magnet above the 
> Curie i . p6ine >’ amt - .its -riuigneliutton . 
•'disappears; !alf .direefidfu in.‘'’Bpacff' 


personal reminiscencesTiy her daugh- 
ter, Kadtarine Haramundanis. 

I find Cecilia Payne-Oaposchkin’s 
story quite fascinating; having pre- 
viously read her astronomical nooks 
with pleasure it is no surprise that her 
autobiography reads well. After a 
discussion of her family background 
and her early life, with an account of 
how much a matter of clionce it was 
that she learnt any science at school 
and was able to go to Cambridge, she 
tells how her life was transformed by 
hearing Eddington’s account of the 
1919 eclipse expedition. Later she tells 
us that It was 15 years before she 
outgrew her duldisli dream to play tlte 
Beggar Maid to Eddington's King 
CopheluB. 

she spent so much time on astro- 
nomy that she did not get the first-class 
degree of which she was surely cap- 
abb. There was no possibility of 
astronomical research in England but 


to a student from the Harvard College 
Observatory. Her thesis, which has 
been desenbed as the most brilliant 
doctoral .thesis ever written in astro- 
nomy, was immediately published as a 
book. 

Although her research was so suc- 
cessful. her formal position at Harvard 
was non-existent for many yea«. .One 
college president said that she. (as a 
woman) would never have a university 
post while he was alive and it wmdoi 
until 1938 that she was given the title of 
astfontmibr/Eveft 'then-.8hs'w*^ 

p^i-ly ptfU) and’fbrmaoyyeara dldxhd<' 


protesor at Harvard and chairman of 
the astronomy department. She her- 
self was convinced that, despite the 
disadvantages she had facea in the 
United States, herposition would have 
been even worse irat any time she had 
tried to return to England; it is not 
obvious to me that this would have 
been the case except that in a small 
subject like astronomy there are few 
openings. 

Cbcilia Payne-Gaposchkin was 
closely involved in the birth of modem 
astrophysics and (he book contains 
vivid personal reminiscences of many 
: leading astronomers from ihe 1920s 
onwaras. As a result some who arc 
now just names in a textbook will come 
alive to the reader. 

The most disturbingpart of her book, 
is her account of a wsit to Russia in 
1933 ot the height of the Stalinist era 
vrith her host and friend^ Gerasimo- 
vich, destined lo be a victim of the 
purges a few years later. In Germany, 
on the same Journey, she met the 
. statdess Gaposchktn. After she had 
helped him to come lo Harvard, she 
started unexpectedly on a new life as, a 
wife and mother. • 


:i(kJ coiKcmling suhitinns 
vluiirlv .‘iml accurately, but iln n')l 
iiiaki' mil Ihnt uc undurslunJ cvery- 
llmi)Z llu’ir l<uir <if (lie universe 
jiruviJes ;in uleiil iipporliiiiity to dip 
into iiKiny fa'-cinJiine topics, such as 
ni.ignuiu:*mnnop'ilus. (lie oislenue of 
life, utui the widencv for design in 
ii.tturL-. hut the primary llteine uf 
order mil of ch.ius. stnictiiie nut of 
siinpliciiy, runs ihruugh Ihe whole 
boiik 

As I W.IS reading ihisstimiilaiing .iiid 
cniertaimnu siininiury of modern cos- 
niotiigy, I wiis struck by how the 



cluracier of the subject has chanced 
since my days as a siiideni in the fate 
loi'ids. Ilicn' It was considered auda- 
cious even to talk about the synthesis 
ol chemical elements in the hot big 
hiing, u rcluiivcly Inw-cnecgy process, 
the details nf which are now ueccitted 
almost iim|UCSiioningly by scientists. 
Today the ihcurists boliily push back 
to the instant of creation, and some 
even believe wu cun glimpse a truly 
Bll-einhrucing order that weaves mat- 
ter, spacetime and force into n unified 
theory of cxisicnee. 

It all suems so much more exciting, 
and Barrow and Silk ore masters at 
communic.'iting this exciicmcni with- 
out fiilling prey to superficial sensa- 
lionnlism. 1 nc reader who demands a 
mind-sirclchiiig survey of the creation 
of Lhu universe, without losing auitior- 
ity and accuiacy. need look no further. 

Paul Davies 

Putil Davies is pro/essor of theoretical 
physics at the Uniwrsiiy of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, aiulautliorof"God and the 
new physics" fDenl, /wJ). 


mistakes when some particular ap- 
plication in his own subject happens to 
be unaffected. The wrong method is 
thus reinforced in the student’s mind. 

As a book on calculus, this one 
covers much of the familiar ground, 
thougli (he order is rather surprising. 
Because the subject of the book Is 
mainly muitivanable calcuius, the 
opening chapter deals with vectors and 
matrices. Differentiation b only intro- 
duced in the second chapter, the 
following five chapters then dealing 
with the usual results of differentim 


R. J. Taylcr 

Professor Ttiyier Is Direaor of the 
Astronomy Centre, University oj . 
Sussetl. 

. A . third edition of J. S, Hey’s Ute 
Ra^ Universe has been published by 
Ifergamon at £16.75 ana £7.50, The 
' book attempts to provide a compre- 
honslv^ sUrvdy'.br'iAdio land'^fadhi^-' 
asbretlomyt | ;l■r•l'■' 1 1 r» »') i > is’i-"' 


Economic 

variables 


Colculiu 

byK.G.DInmore 

Cambridge University Press, 

£27.50 and £12.95 

ISBN 0 521 24771 3 and 28952 1 


Professor Binmore's book is the first In 
a new series based on the London 
School of Economics teaching prog- 
ramme Jn mathematics, the aim of 
which is said to be the provision of an 
integrated course in mathematical 
methods from the most elementary to 
research workers’ malerial. 

Initially the series b proposed to 
consist of a basic mathematics text for 
economists and three higher level 
books: one on calculus (this one); one 
on linear algebra: and oiie on more 
advanced methods. The natural reac- 
tion : of a reviewer to books . on • 
mathematics aimed at specific groups 
like physicists, chemists and econom- 
ists » to up the safew catch on his 
revolver. However, if Binmore's book 
is anything to go by, the series avoids 
the Dangers ot that kind of book. 

The most common danger is the 
production of a motley bag of mathe- 
mallcal results with no clear logical 
connexion, the student coming natur- 
ally to regnr^l.tbe subicct as so much 
uritcWoft. Quite often, a worse 
: hazard eme^s:< matiiernailcal .pre- 
OTiptions are given to solve p^blenis, 
Bll<‘..ilie'^ worse ibqptmsb^ the "Ruthpi,': 
natiirally're'noii^; kmlyymqbea ,suclr. 


ing chanters deal vrith sums and inleg- 
rau, the summation of difference 
equations and the integration of dif- 
ferential equations. 

The author steers a skilful course 
between two possible disasters. One of 
these would be to attempt to juve a 
complete proof of any of the diiierenl 
results; tlie other to provide a more 
cookbook. Reasonable arguments are 
given for the results and^ to quote a 
well-known mathematician: “Not loo • 
many false theorems are proved”. 
Some knowledge of one-vanablc cal- 
cuius and of linear algebra arc re- 
quired, but not to any great depth. 

Tlie book differs from others on the 
market in two respects: first, the 
number of places where the author's 
dry humour stiows up in his explana- 
tions: and second, the way in which 
familiar material is illustrated at the 
end of most chapters by detailed 
apniicBtibns to problems in the social 
sciences. For example, the chapter on 
vectors and matrices concludes with 
Unearproduction models, linear prog- 
ramming and game theory, whereas 
the one on dinerentlation ends witli 
• indifference curves, profit maximiza- 
tion and the Edgewoilh box. The 
chapter on stations^ points discusses » * 
(he Nash bargaining problem and 
Inventory control, whereas vector 
functions are illustrated by lincarprog- 
ramming again and by the Kuhn- 
Tucker theory. Implidt functions are 
used to explain shadow prices and the 
chanter on differentials ends widi the 
application to Slutsky equations. The 
applications of sums ana intemals are 
to probability and Ihe normal aistribu- 
'tion. The cobweb model Is used to 
illustrate dirferenlial equations nnd the 
later chapter on the same subject is 
applied to the gamblers' ruin situation , 
and a model of the economy involving 
the multiplier. . 

In addition to these detailed applica- 
tions there are a large number of 
examples, some of whl^ are solved at 
the back. Tlte whole explanation Is 
very clear and could profitably be used 
by students working without super- 
vision ■ . • 

C. W. KUmfster 


c. w. Mmister - is 
1 Lom/oWin' ’t;i • 1 V 
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l•v«l body loeatad in the Fini 
o . rMhnologlcBl Park. The Inatituia now hat vacancies at 
Sanior Uclurai; Lecturer and Asaietani Leeiurer levaia In the 
following areaa; 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

^QINEERINQ: Pretarence will be 
g/yfj 10 cand«tatea wiih eapenence and research fnteiesis In 
such aa Analogue and Oigdal Circuit Deaiga Power 
Elealronfea and CW of elaetronlo circuits 

SP^MUNICATION ENQINEERINQ: Prahirenco 
\^ll given to oandidBiea wrtih oKparianoo and research 
*• DIgiial Signal Proeaasino, Pattarn 
Recognition Image Procsaaing FJIteraand EatimatiMTheoru 

SSmrUIfJ. ENajNEERtNQ: Pn.1.™.. will b. 
10 cMdldaiea with eKparienco and rasearoh iniaieaia in 
Natworka. Multi-Proeeasor Syatema 
aiSDaw SaaT* '^"fl“"8»Pn«oe8om CempuierGnp^ 

9*" *^"***. ^? 'll? poaia muat have a higher degree In 

to*? P™f*™bly ii dooioiaie UnwJand 

mfenblv with eignifeam Induairlel eicparfenea elUiar trough 
'‘wtepmani or Industrial ampIbymSt 
Mnlor poBU vrilh Miliabla qualHIctitiona and 
wrperlancB may tecoim alltf Ua fw aponaored reBeanh 
profesaonhlpa aa thaaa bacoma avalTabla 

P"!-™™ will b. 

gtvan to eandj^iaa whh experience and research Iniaraeta In 
(ha areaa ol Straaa Ajialyals arid Engineering Deaiga 

INDUSTRIAL ENQINEERINQ: Preference will be 

Englneailnfl Meihodaf 

5SSP„*iHIlP.'^ Prelerenc. will b, 

grm with experience and reaeareh interaaiain 

ihe arasB of CMC of Maohlna Tools and Theory of ManulaeiurB. 

SALARY SCALES: 

: :PSS»=.1S;S~ 


gin LOUGHBOROUGH 
R3 UNIVERSITY 
MJ^ OF TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH IN 
RELIABILITY 

TVo R^EARCH KEU.OWS ore 
wwit.in ihc urea of railure 

of ckci wnic compi«ncn» Bitil w*. 

ferns. Ii Is ImcndeJ m Idcniirv the c.impi>- 
neiili mmi often inpundble for failures 
in_a numhci n( cknronlc lysiems. Ucler- 

SlILh f“T*, «»' «u‘iy 

mclholb of climinaiiiu poienilolly hnz- 
ardnus remponrnis prior lo ihtir me in 
Ihe ei|uipmenii. 

oi?.SS? !5!" in'pived with slmilnr 
Hudles ai the Danish Rnoineeilng 
AenJemy uar Cnpenhoun. EsMiicnrc 
ui Ihe of clecironk cumponenis or 

ihclr munfaciuie n-ould be useful and a 
kiuswledu of uaiiiilcs helpful; n aond 

efflal^ I* 

The npi^minenis me for three yean ni u 
Mlanr wItMn scale £7,19H io7l u,is 

hM * 1 J"** *W*ll«iion fonns 

itm Paul Johnson. CnaUlihmeni 
Ofdcer. Ref. BVliUEl.. 


Innhiilmt 

IJWh 


CoLilstona 
liOllsioilc'G.MlIlnili 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 
IRELAND 

JUNIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN 
ENGLISH 

^plications are Invited for the 
above full-time post. 

Salary scale: IR£9,710 x ( 9 \- 
£13,129. 

Cloaing dale for receipt of 
applications. 26 fAApd/. 1984 . 
Further infomnatlon may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University College Qalway. 

<H42B) 



UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

: 

Temporary 
Lectureship in 
; Marketing 

5 k. .i2^ PosL ' Wn^tes 
The ai^niiTierri will be for ona 

ssniw C l*; 

(WMUIIty fMDDoIntmenl ai 


•nSKTiii. F?rtlci|lere; aild 


lyjni irom The 

UfilweralS of 


AUSTBA] 


toiriIcnUena are Invited for tho 
P»»*a for which 
appilealwna eleaa on the daioe 
■flown- SALARIES (unlaea olharwiaa 
«al!a1L»*'iS V JoVmit: Profaaeor 
Lecturer SA3I,3B0- 
>A3B.W; ^turer SA23,3g4 - 
W30i734. Purlbar delalla and 
•pplcatlon preeadura may ba 
^Ined from the Aaaoelalfon ol 
CerntnonwaaNh Unlvarilllaa (Appta). 
M^Gordon Square, London WCIH 

The University of Queensland 

LECTURER 

(TENURABLE) 

SPEECH AND 
HEARING 

lilahcrJcKiccquAlilu-iiiMiit.iii SiH.bh 
Pairuiliiw«HNrui>ipit.lii,t.Mv«.,„lhEi 
rrkVunidlU'l|.|innin)ulicd. ftie.inpiilnicr 
Mill WKhllmiielk- 4 lhnilpiublUBlu.|iriit«>l 
Rpcech ralhnki|V ifid suprivl>c 
puueiodiialpiiudonii. hcfricncs ,>111 hr 
liven Uiipiilltanu uilh eilalill.hcd and 

ciHiilnuIngieicuK'hIniciciisjwiilneni hi 
nnymalpraieaiit!ip«MliPuili„lii.r 

|ljjyj^viylii,|^,iriiuiiinai|iimihle 

The Unlverslly Of Melbourne 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Applinilcini aia hniKd tw itw Oiiir 
MtalftI by leUrmaoi of Piuresur 
O.M.RmieOofl3l December IM). 
TbepiMikinls 


•reHwillbaeimiileKd. 

iHJunelWJ. 

Lecturer 

OF HEARING- 
IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

Dtpirtmtnt ol Mm potion 

isg5sssr.ssa"Lr 


'I 'Vidvwaiiy-oiKwit 
atCaaterbury 

Camputlna IwOborstory 

UNKStJPPORT 

OFFICER 


^SdtlVar’ 

aetlviun theao 

E®SgET‘^ 'wt'" "fntffiSS 


■piiSysilss 

5 .tin.'sS 




JHjwupcde«clopiucnMiidB.H-.!n,eni Imi 

iinulrc J children. 

nic.ubcc.riiilappIif4HiiibtlljK.ilK 
ivi|uiiuil I>>ijkviiryunir.iiiiin4ljii>l 
vupci.iuiivri.'ipiin.ilMliiKs|.i( iheiujuibuiii 
pl.Miiifnibil.iuikniMii piiiii'Jivuml 
.r.'biiid.iiv.niiln.iifjniciIjnJ .,ieuj| 
v[d“‘4ii‘'Hj|M:iliii,r» tor hr j|iny-iiii|ijiicil 

l^ihJune IV.it. 

The University of New South 
Wales 

Sydney, Australia 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICAL & 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

1lichbh»«1w|.hr.lMfipjn,l ii. ii.mitir.ln 
incnivA.bil|nilii.iujlAuli>niaiinn.iml 
ll>iMif.,„nih„c\tci,,|,isrri.liiiy 
|Mlniailunleitmt>t m inJuvlii,! 

Mcj 

lni-.M..f»riiiJ.,|,jik.in«ttimvrtw.!rj 
lo.xnlKhiiir icubhin,;(j| jn 
■■■itlcigijUu.nc iin>l .'I |•.•.lJl4dll4lc Ir.rll 

anuincaiihluiiiKxi nMitci4lhah>lliH.inii 
oicuv A|iplicaltiui.iirnii,,i>|i,iKr-..Mi.|.. 

Aiitmii ilril 

■ >UIC UII.I K.I fl. 

l<ni‘i»iil|M|.li,ilmr jiM.lh.ili.mi 
•'rihApiil 1‘Ml 


LECTURER (FOOD 
ENGINEERING) 

Sohool of Food Tachneiogy 


Appli<jniiihuiil.lpi.b.f„hlgh»,«.it.iik 

<|iuhliijiliiii.|nriuliirriii>|jnil(i|<,h-tHc 

heMiKc.,inHi.f(,huK |tiil,rJikli,.lrihr 


unilei(iuduiiciin,lMjdmielc.ti,aib.i 

in».ilveiHBmli»iheScl„if.r,huHicnuinr 

leitatchpnwarii. ■ 

HnhAprillw 

klhapfB^lBcnu«,l| he i.n ihr luuinl j 
ranitBcimdipiubMkinr>ir«tV).«i.iuni>i 

The Australian National 
Unlverslly 

TENURED STAFF 
APPOINTMENTS 
RESEARCH SCHOOL 
OF CHEMISTRY 

•JcM^iitiroonion Bny iqitmilir bji»b 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

lectureship in 
engineering 

COMPUTATION 





Bronoi.o.^oT’iSiKaprlrS?' 

Bkparlanco. . . •"» 

r« 




K- »« L-ciib'o pr4i«H. rx)i 

ivdiinnmwdpnmiiHvbyttsiodaa 

f.wlli'ntejndpfomiietfilieaaida 

»h.«.liii47>lh.ivniihlnhgJ nWiSf y, 

i.'ii'ibliil Bthtcancai 

Ai'plK'.iiiuii. air ifl.iu liOB* bte 

ijniluliiir.wnhappnyniiBMtUinfa 

4iMh1i(nii.iiH(»i the lutief 

1fwF.wdibhvhoc4«(flKnL)UT&ui 

Sliiibi. jrulh 

i»iilr/uimh3iiv{tj.he^ IhrwftrriJ 
. jii.li.ljit'b n III l>r aMf ladniiBiiwiiU 
lhriiiiii,rb>hvacfc The .i.lUlkiiUTi 
IcbHipjiiKHijt r»inibUfiiijav^;^B 
b;iRiuilv,lji\ jnd.iJitt.lliraKpuw 

lr>inrcTliiSrnixH.fv]ureitirdbet 

fill Inc. rj|i]niiijU..Xeif^>tiHa[B 
re bita,e.« tA «,|] heifh]i.-<i l»iniTnn 
u\i4ii.4|K-ibttniJwt Clinee 
j|<,«iiiiiiiifii<vbi||hciii8.tcr>umili 
■l■lJllll>.llll4„,.^rhielnclRfln«illit■fU 
uncr t - f.u.tl7pnaam 
i HiicMcuhj^iBinjietniuUisO 
IM tiKibip liSii.Mr 
liiiini.4ir|>i.<inkJtcvrird.iMidi9i 
Knm.il A.'i>uiH'r«iii)tv.'>udB|Bybab 
anj]>;>M(ilcrftiiffl»ult|<Jtl'Hhrni 
I i>Kil'l<'rip|«<igicriairici|iilicdU^ii 

Vi|Kijniiujlii‘fl.SthrM(M A«RW 

IK; I'nncfiiii irwfbr. ihefll’AWl) 
null- jnaf|a»Hnimiri insuRU 
•■('|»•lnlnlcnrKt lArMir 

UV&Ij. |v4i 


CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTING 

Ficufty ol Econofflki andCoMWt* 


the* hditubi,«lcJh>iiiri}c|wta«il4 
I HfnnMiic, |IifKi.aiii.iA(inmillK 
, lir|>jiiiii;iii»lii>hiihrUt)yri>riai«Ae. 

unadniiixHoilKiburrMifURUmiw 
I «i»lalj|rl.blr 
wjih-d.ir 

icijiriKliuit-lnirtMjiiKiltMiw 

ici'uUiii.niiilriiMiiy 

lniritbKrii<.i9iJliclai<n«i*inc'<«F 

aiK4.iji,fhili) ihcitrpjiiiiuai.s^Bj 
elr.liiinib itjuf jiiee.unf r£l>ni"d 
SfuM. 

nnkihj>)tsc««uAiiiyi.^.tin<*4a> 

uaiiunilni.fflinjrra'.raiuci'iBUBiBe 

quinlilali.rflKlhxh AppfewUW 
« HbKWBgr J (u 4M ral u>iM|f 

iiiUK.iilii.'iheiititiiidtiitdbyibr 

('acuifk. 


l)iedutir»olipiuf<Biv«ewP[^ 
Irddcfbhiptndi'jpb) inRUvewM 
uad<«y>4Jut<e 

4ftdifHil»hoflheOeNn(Mi7 
pibilr.utnillt^ eipKicJiube.tw!®* 

(‘tunfflircc The 

.laMMlcaniUhh/oirlfcWwMW®" 

au<<mnv>dai>af '.f^sbidrdWisjfP-^ 
ftiifliiiuiudeCir.Mrj Ti'rlwn*'') 
ic»ene»ihrn^iE0'lainile*s 

af|yNn)rr.eM w o «»X« ai iffttWffl-*'' 

irt.iuiiunijiini «mr 

22ndJane IVM. niia 


University of Lond“ ;; 
Institute of Eduoadoo 
nrsr'urtrnfiil of • 

(Unapilei 

LECTURESmP B^ : 

..ssssaftf, 

tenable for S , 

rirai IneGnce from ' ? 

bnr 1884. ; 

«bj?. - • 


non. riowcveri 

duallfled 

be conelciefou- 


4 coneuieeau- 


£7,|S0.*I4,«a5 pfu* •* . 

LMdon WBlflbilrJB- ^ 
Purthnr 

rsr.fe'BS.KfiSo 
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UniversitiQS continued 


Conoco Chair in 
Applied Mechanics 

Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Appjjcations are invited for apprenUneni to a Chair in Mechanical Engineering to head the 
Applied Mechanics Division of the Deparimeni. The person appointed will have an 
outstanding research record and have dernonstrated abilities in leadership in the broad area 
of Applied Mechanics. He or she will be expected to take an aclivc pan in the managerial 
and leaching activities of the Department and to fomiulaie far-rcacning ideas on the future 
thrust in the Department's research in Applied Mechanics. Thu Chair, which will be 
tenured, is supported by a generous grant Tram Conoco (UK) PLC. The salary will Ik in the 
Professonal range, miminum currently £17,275 pa, but under review. 

Mechanical Engineering is one of UMISTs largest and most successful departments with 
some 280 undergraduates following 3- and 4-year programmes and more tnan 1 30 
postgraduates following either I -year taught MSc courses or undertaking research The 
Applied Mechanics Division will have a complement of 1 2 academic staff nn the 
wpointment of its new Head. 

R^uests for application forms and further particulars, quoting reference ME/.W/CJ .should 
be pressed to the Registrar, UMIST, POWSS. Manchesicr M6D 101). C'nmpleieti 
applications should be returned by 26th April 1984. Informal enquiries can be made of 
Professor B E Launder, Chairman of the Depanmeni.or the Registrar. 



The University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology 

Chair in Civil Engineering 

Department of Civil and Structural Engineering 
Applicaliiins arc iiiviied for a Choir in Civil Engineering. The person appointed will be expCLOcd 
in provide academic leadership, both in research and In ihc leacliing nf civil engineering in the 
Department. 

It is not intended lo restrict applications to any particular area of spcciullsoilnn. llw successful 
candidate will have demonstrated ability and achievement in originol research, and will also be 
effective in collaborating with industry. 

Applications .ire invited, from persons of proven ability from cither the academic or industrial 
sectors of civil engineering. Salary will be in the Prof«soriHl range with a minimum of £17,275 p.a. 
(currently under review). 

Requests for application forms and further paniculais, quoting reference Cl V/37'Q, should be 
addressed to the Rogisiror. UMIST, P.O. Box 88. Manchester M6() lOD. Completed applications 
should be relumed by 26th April 1984. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Professor F.M. Burdekin or to Ihe Regisirar. 
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The Univereity of Menchester InetHute of Science and Tftchnology 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

Prindpai; Leonard G. Bawaher, Acad. Dip. Ed. (Lond), B.Sc. (Econ), 
M.A., F.R.S.A. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Head of School 
of Electrical & Electronic 
Engineering 

Applications are required for the post of Head of School which 
becomes vacant on 31at AugusI, 1984. 

The successful candidate must be a Qraduate Chartered 


1119 eUwwOOaiWI uanukucitv liiuaa mv 

Engineer with experience In Industry and education In 
mlcro-eteolronics and have held a senior poet in a Further 
Education or Higher Education eslebliahment. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Apploallona ora Invited lor Ihe fonowlng 
poaU: 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(Applied Research 
In Education) 

Tbli vacanoy In the Cenim ftx AppHad 
RaManh In tha School ol Education 
ariaee ftorn the appobitmenl ol Barry 
MacDonald lo tho CKnlr in Education end 
the drecterahlp ol CARE. Appileania 
should have a diong background In 
applied research or the eqiihwanl. 

In Rang this post conaldaraUon may be 
gtvan to appleations lor two haH-Ume 
eppointinanta, aubmMed indMdiially or 
lelnily. 


(Muuauuii UI riiyMOi i^uuuvuum 

The school Is responsible for a range of part-time and lulMIme 
courses ranging from C.Q.L.I. Craft to T.E.C. Higher National 
Certificale and Diploma level. ^ , 

The poal Is fixed at Principal Lecturer Grade - Salary Scale: 
£1 2,51 9-£1 6,744 per Bnnum^ 

Further details and application forme returnable by 
Tuesday, 17th April, 1984 may be obtained from: 

The Principal, New College Durham 
Framweligete Moor Centre, Durham DH1 6ES 
on receipt of a stamped addraseM foolecap envelope. 

(14463) 


LECTURER 


Uaiversity of Glasgow 

RESEARCH 
ASSI8TANTSH1P IN 
ECONOMICS 

pplIoBtlona are Invited for 
- ..eBeorch AaBlBtentBhlp In 
BconQmlcB. Computer 

experience la etientiei and e 
nioner degree In econometrlae 
daBlrebto. An EBRC grant hee 
been ewarded to a group of 
naearchara ■ Dt aiBBoow. 
Oxford, Aberdee 

Strethetyde one . 

borough universitlea to ana 
ivaa *ho Now Bemlnoa Survey 


I lUejVJM 


n for meeaiirlng oarp' 
a Ajsiatant, who will 
.......M ot Oleagow, wl)l have 

tho primary teak df helping to 
oevelop the Survey ana com* 
plemaneery date. The aolary 
Will be on tha Reaeareh and 

Tie appointment will ba from 
•at June 1984 to Slat Decam*; 
bar IB89. |: 

Further pertloulara ' may' 
obtetned from Profesaor 


Universify of 
Lancaster 

Doparunent of Engllah 
Lenguags dr Medieval 
Literature 

TEMPORARY (9 
MONTH) 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ft MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE 

Applleatlona are Invilod tor 
■ nlna*montn l^tiireamn, 
from lot Ootober 1884 to SOth 
June 1988 in tho Dapartmanc 
of Bngllah Lanauege « ML. 
Candldacea ohouliT have e 
poaegraduaM degree ond/or 

»IS"MTd“d.JTO!»‘"LK: 

guBea end Llteroturo. They 
should eleo be. prepared to 
taaiSi the introductory flrat* 

a SBi' coiiraa In the Hletory of 
ie Bnoliah Lanauege. The 
appointment wflf . be made 

within Che HrsC three mUatg 

the ' llaoturor Scale (C7.19 


Appileanit (or tNa post In tho School ol 
Education otould have quoMleallona and 
okperlenee retovont to cftHdren'O opectol 
needi to tho midde yean ol sehooPng, 
SalBW on tho BooiOB (under laviow) 
C7,19(>-C14.I85 pa (Leoturer) or 
C13.616-E16.6SS pa (Senior Leelureri 
ptoUSS benefUe, 

Appiieailons (Ihrao ceptee) hxfleatlng 
ctoarly wtdeh pod IB being eppTlad tor and 
giving ful parikHitan ol age, quolillcMlone 
end owenenee. logottier wHh the nenlu 
end adeftesBee ol three pereone to whom 
mlerence iriey be nm. ehould be 
lodged wilh the EetaUlehmeni omcer, 
Univereity ol Eaet AngBe, Nonvtoh NR4 
7TJ ffol: 0606 66161, ExL 2128) Irom 
whom hirlher peilinftre mey be 
obtained, ml leler men leih Aprt, 1884. 
No (omie ol appkealton are iaeued^^^ 

University of Warwick 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 

ApnlicBtlone nra Invited tor 
above post In the Depart- 
mont of .Science Bdiieatlon. 
Tha poet hne been eatebllsheg 
B» part of the daveloomant of a 
Methomatioa Education 

Reaeareh Centro and orevloua 
experience of reeoarcli .In any 
oreo of maUiamatlcs oduoetlon 
. ie deelrehie. Tha appolnimeiit 
will be rixed'terni (elthar two 


. btafned from Profesaor 
W, j, Thomaon, Deport 
nt of Manaoement Studlea. 

iw, 85 

W, oil 






' Purthaf partlculere may be 
obtained ' touoUng 

Sf2^F2v«Ftiisss'i.j2:asa“o*si, . 

W: 


vearB'or three yeara) frpm let 
Boptembar, 1984. A second- 
mant. from .an exlsttna 
employer could be conaidarad. 
— .. Qj, 11,0 Leetureahlp 
£7,190 - Cl4,189 pa. 
r pertlciilarS end 




'rhu UnlvirrHity of 
Auf'kiun<i 
Nl'w vCi'ulHnt] 

CIIAlIi IN 
EIjECTRONICS 

ilri'liei nf Ij.'.lriiil tinil 

l.h ■ In ini' F iiiiiilr,-, liii, i 

A|,p)li iint-i liM^r.' 

Ol'in 'aprlnli' riii.illd. ul lyiii. end 
ii sln.iMj r>-^>-uri'li r>-i<.>xtl ultll 
•-XtciiKKi- liliili cKI/crli-ni r- 

nr rill- tr.-rtliii v l«-\i>l . i!a|.iTllsi- 
Is ri-i|iilr^il In on<- c>r more 
un us wltiiln IImi Itencrill IK-kl 
lal I£l<«cliniili s culiiprlniiitr 
p|<'( irtinir ftikir-iii druliin. bi-m- 
l< nnUui'ltir clL-r Irr.iili'S, iliiillHl 
if-i lllii'iuch, mlrrt>i,rni'l!Snor 
nll'iiiii, hliiiial firoLu-si- 

Inn. ronir(»l L'liMlixrrirliiii, ( oin- 
iiiunli'iillun <-ir-rlrnnli i mill 
initlillr raillo hvsirnKi. A 
sirnnu InlrTtibl in prmnoilnu 
loliit nrtlvIilr-K witli 111 *' tniiii* 
Millvrr Ki-i tur-i >>f tliM N.-W 2i-a- 
limcl (rh'ilr-iiilrs liiilii-iirv' lit 
ilchlr iibir. 

dfilr: Blh Jiiiii- 

IUR4. 

CHAIR IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Tliis Lliiilr 1*1 >jnn f>f Iwn In 
MbilinithnI Kiitilnr-vrlmi. ilii- 
uliii-r dim ut iiri'bitnt l.tiiiiii 
h«lcl by I'rureaioi' A. !■'. Mlllb 
whosr* nxpertUn ie In Ihe area 


uf hent and innea tranefer. It is 
hoped tonniHJlnt e r^orson die* 
iliigiilsh^cl in snnin niher Jiroe 


ul Mnthaiiirel EniiliirorInN. 
The lli-adihtp uf tlin Dcpnrt- 
niHiil la vuraiit and the •.uernss. 
Iiil npplliuni will bi< 
I'uii-iidbrL-rl for lliln piii.ltloii. 
l.'loblini clHlr. 21hl Jiiiiu 1BR4. 

LECrURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Aiiplhnnts must hr niillulilv 
qiiiilirh-rl will! a liliihiirileiii-pn 
In Cfimi>utr*r tiLlnntr nr a 
rluhnly allittcj hiiIi.IpcI uiiiI 
siioiihl huvn tnurhliig iiiitl 
rintrer<li liiu-rnsi** In un» ur 
inurn uf tuniinilrr nn-liltnr • 
Inro, sysirinir tuiftwarri, cnin- 

t iiiinr networkit, pronramniliirj 
anouuons. cunipiitalloiiul 
complexity, iiiinierfcul uiiuly- 
slp, uriirielel intelllnenRO, 
(.nmpnior urHphkn, dnto- 
hasa ayati-inB, eoflwHru 
enalnenrlna. 

Coinmoneinu BalRries will 
bu entabllehed within llio 
appropriate scale. Present 
saiai-y sralos ure: Profraaors 
NZS41,937-S5a,488 per 
oiiiiuin: Lecturers 

NZ$21 .660-S29. 094 per 

niinuin. Conditions of 
Appotninioni end Method nf 
Appllcotloii ai-e aveilablc 
from the Asnistant Registrar, 
(Acddeinlr Appolminentsi, 
University of Auckland. Pri- 
vate Beg, Auckland. New Zre- 
land. or frcini the Secretiirv 
GenareL AHHociatloii of Com* 
inonwoelth Uiilverelilea 

(Apptsi, $6 Gordon Square, 
London WCIII OPP. Applke* 
ilone In urcorUanco with 
Method of Application ehould 
be forwarded ea noon ae pos- 
sible but not luter than the 
cloning dele etecod. 

Clanhig dnt.i-. SOth April. 

19B4. HI 


University of 

Rf rmfnghnm 

WestUll College 

eoley Park Rood, Bally 
t, Birminghom. 099 6LL 


e of the 
ngham 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
(MENTAL 
HANDICAP) 


Applioationa are Im 
appohitment, with off 
lal aeptember 198-,. 


are Invited for 
set from 

.Ok aoi#.Bmuer isae, to thia 
oet which, as Mead of Uie 
wubject, Involvaa Isnderenlp 
of the team of tutora teachln* 
the main aiibjeot Mente 
Hondleop In the B.Bd. Ordi- 
nary and Honoura degree and 
other profQMloaal work In tha 
training of teochera of men 
telly nandlcapped children. 
Increasing responalblllty la 
also developing for the 
coverage of speolal eduea- 
tlonat needs in noet-Wamook 
terms for alt (ntendina teoeh 
ere. ' There Is eleo aovanaei. 
diploma .work In anaelaJ 
aduoatlr*** -.nioo lo-ooouioo 
CQU|-Ma 

Tho Bugceeatol candidate 
will have eubefannal and rele- 
vant experience and 
quallflcationa, 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER U IN 
REUGIOU8 AND 
THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


offer Religion . .... 
Boolety In the rnefn eubjeot 
■lut erpreaslofial work in the 
. degree, iCelevafit taoch- 
experienca. fn noimem, 


experience. 


. TEMPORARY 
LECTUERESR U IN 
ENGUSH . 

o offiF Lanauaga and po_ 
Lltarature tn the main 
eat and m-praaoionel 
bi the B.x». degree. 

ilavant teaching exper*^ 

Primary aonoole Is sought, 
e temporary noate will too 


ear in the first 
lac Saptambdr 


University oj Oxford 

Dciiartiiicnt jor External Siitdics^^^^ 

Staff Tutorships in 

(A) Computing and Mathematics 
(B) Industrial Studies 
(C) Local History 

Appitcanls lor these posts, which correspond io tenured Univer- 
sity Lectureships in the deparimeni responsible lor Continuing 
Education, should, at a minimum, possess a good Honours 
degree in a relevant subject: evidence ol experience In and 
commitment to the education ot adults will be an advantage. 

Further detalla of each post, and application form, from The 
Director's Secretary, Unlvarelty of Oxford: Department for 
External Sludlae, Rewley House, 3-7 Wellington Square, 
Oxford 0X1 2JA. AppllJcatlone to be In by 19th April. 1984. 

114424) 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

Director of Continuing Education 

AppiicaVom are invited ftv iha new pow al Oiioctof ol Conitnuitig Etlucalton, loi 
appeinlmanl aa mn m pobbIMo, Appileanta sixHiid neve nnsUciAile academic « 


adrnlnlgtrativaupoilencooloonllnulrigediJcatl(in.po9l-expBilBncseiexM-(nuiBlM(k, 
ptoforabiy In a uwaraKy context. 

TJie University 19 commiued to a mator anwnalon ot in woih to the heU of Commuato 
Ediieallon iiwiiltwiMrHponB4>liilya1tnodirectwtoi>evelopanaxiitingprogramfTis« 
conUnuing oducaUon, IdenilV meilioia tor new uuiub, vrork ckudy with BcedBmfe; 
daparlinenn In planning me povblon ol coutbcb and genereliy lo co-onlvialB and 
mancei Ihe UnNerkly e programina ol Continuing Eduealton. rae Diiocior mB be 
piouded with admlnlBMevs end seeteierlBl aesiBtance. 

Baiaiywill be on the Grade lllSce>e(Cl3,6i6-Gi6,926pa.)gr,lDtapBrlicuiBityvraii- 
quaified eppbeam, on Qiada IV range (minimum £17,275 p.o.). 

AppHeaitona ( 14 ooptoe) induding a cwrlcuium vdae and iha names and addteeaea or 


inrearaleraaB,slioulJincniheF 
WKwihoe Pai< CdchealarCOd 
bY27lhApr4. 1984. 


isvai (quoting lef P'37rTHES},UnivatsnyolEBMi. 
O, liom wtiwn (uRhet poitlci/irB may be ouainad. 


Univereity of St. Andrews 
Department ot Logic and Mataphyelce 
and Moral Philosophy 
Master of Philosophy 
A Dne-Year 
Postgraduate Course 

for Btudanta wllh Blngle or jalnt first degrees in Pftiloaophy (applleanu with no 
undergraduBta qualllicatlan In phltosophy bul an appropifata baekgiound may, 
exceptionally, be edmilM toihe piograniine). The cuirkuiumwlll consist of three 
teughl and examined coucaes. CeruUdBies wHi. in additton, aubmll a short 
diBsortallDn (approximRieiy 15,000 woida). The okna of ihe pngrarnme are to 
provide an epportunihr fbr more Inlenalira alud)f of phltoaopltioaf aUUeola than ig 
uagafljr poauble In tna nml year of undaigraduale couiaaa and (0 lay Uis 
toundatlons for doctoral raaeaich In phitoMprV- 

Furlharpirtlaularafrom ProfaBBorCrlBpInWilolii, DopirtmenlofLogloand 
Melaphyaroa, Tlia Unlveralty, 81. Andrewe, FHe, KY16 8AL. 
<144331 


University of Glasgow 

Daparlmonk of 
PraatliodantlGB 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PROSTHODONTICB 

Applleatlona arc tiivitod for 
n Senior L«etiir«ahip In PrcM- 
thodontiea In ttia ataago 
Dental Haaplknl and Bclionl. 
Salary will ba fixed occordlne 
(ODlaramenton the Unlveralty 
acole for clinical leochera. The 
maximum on Ihe Senior Lac- 
turern* acale is £91,130 
(£94.960 with honorary con- 
sultant status). Status of hon 


will be 
■ Greater 


The James Cook 
University 
North Queen^and 

School of lllologleal 8i;lenees 

A|»pllratlona are Invited tor 
the followlna profoaeorlal 
Mpolntmenia m liirt School of 
Dlolaglcal Scloncos. The posl- 
tione have Itecomo available 
following a rrview of the 
School cerried out In tha light 
of tho pending rotlrnment of 
ProfesBor C. Ilurdon^onea, 
Profasnor of Marina Blol«»y 
and Hoad of the School of Bio- 
logical Scleiicas, on 31 Dacem- 
ber I9B4. 

Tlie School conslaiB of ilio 


determined b 
aisagow Heel 

The aucesssful applicant 
will be required to participate 
til all ospecta of proathouon- 
tlcs at iindargradualo and 
poatgraduala levola. and also 
undsrtoke clinical arid labm-n- 
(npy research for which a wide 
reiigo of fai.illtiaa exists. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Ihe Academic 


Poraoiinol Office, Unlveiwlty 
of Qleaaaw, aiosnow Old 
SQ(), wnore eppllcotlona (19 
copfee), giving inn nemee end 


mant of Botany. In future the 
Haodahip of the School will ba 
rototad einanq ihe pro- 
feBHorlal lienda of* the 
Departments. 

PROFESSOR OF 
MARINE BIOLOGY 

<903451 

Tlie leaching ond reseat 


addroases of not more than 
three rerereeai should be 
^(^led on or botore 1st May. 


Primary aohoo 

...e temporary poata will too 
lor one 

’ All appolntmeats will be , 
.WltlUn- line appropriate aoelea . 
bn tlie Burnnain FB 'Report 1 
^bjaoi (m review}. V 

aioslgg.. data ,'to'r applica- - 
tieiWi'lBUi April 1884.T. j.. ■ 

jb^.iptotreneu from the Prli^^-* | 


Brunei University 

Deportment of Lew 
Faculty of Socle! Scloncee 

Applleatlona nra invited for 
n 

LECTURESHIP IN 
., LAW 

Effoclive from let Soptem- 
bar 1984. 

Saleiv according to 
qualiriratlons and experience, 
within' the Lecturer scale 
£7,IB(h-EI4.12a per annum, 

E lus E1.IS6 per onnum 
ondon Allowanee, with USS 
beneflla. 

PleBBB. Bond, an addraaoBd 
anvolopn to Ota Peraonnel Sec- 
ratery, Drunel Unlvei-albf. 
UxbjTdae, Middlesex UBS 
SPM, to obtain on appllenllon 
. form and further peptlculera. 

Gloalng date for ratiirn of 
enpllCBtlon ■ torifiei i4th Msy 

j ‘ 'Unlveralty 'la' an'' 


omphoals of Iha School Ues In 
the field of Tropical Marina 
Dlology. Accordingly, Ihe 
Univereity soaks to appoint a 
peraojn with epproprleie 
queiincetlona nnd e proven 
i-sMerch reem-d who will con- 
nue with end enhance the 
Univaralty'a work In this 
field. 

Tho eppolnten will aUo be 
Head of the Depurtniani of 
Marina Biology. 

PROFESSOR OF 
ZOOLOGY 


Applleatlona nra sought 
from suitably nuallflad por- 
aona In any field of Zoology 
but particularly from parsons 
aympsthoile to the untvsr- 
■ity's aalatlnn studies in 
marine, frealiwatar and ler- 

I estrlel blojogv. The tropical 
DCetlon nf the University' 
praaenta outatandlng dpMr- 


Taxonomy, 

Freshwater 


a . Physiological 
Population 


such 
astrlal 


Ecology 
Biology. 

' The anpoliitae will also be 
Head of the Department of 
Zoology. 

Tlie salary tor tho position 
uf PrafafHiep |s currently 
AS48,907 per annum. 

Puriher InrOmietlon end 
lieatlon forma are avail 

S he Secretary Oen- 
otion of Comman- 








- ril 

i; . ' 


; -A. ' 


Universities continued 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Ooparemont of Prehlniory 
ond Archnaology 

LECTURER IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
EARLY MAN 

, '^^pMe^tlons ora invitorl 
ICS/L w***' tnachina 

■J™**^/,reM«rcli interests in 
the field of Early Man. The 
*PPll**n« will In 
porticular Lie required to leoch 
Siilu «'“'***■ In Che Mesolithic 
BrchHeoloay of Buropa and/or 
Archaeology or Hunter* 
Oacherers onu also ba 
expected to offer two special 

2SiV£I?ifS“™*"- ‘ntereet In 
etatCecIcal eppllcetlona or 

^ gS'teS'.SS!"' 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
PREHISTORIC 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

(full-time or parc-ilmai 

Thle post will be offered for 
a period of three years, 
eh?£l!^2HS"* •‘rp rroiB 

Inioreetend 
oxportlse In feunel studies, 
Mrtlculorly of domosclcate 
epeclee. Thn successful appli- 
cant will bo required to leach 
enalyale to both un%>- 
S"**, Postgrsduato 
,{ind also be oxnecied 
to contiibuto to a core courea 
on the lector (Nootlihlc-Iron 
tAJ!* pcehlsiory of Europe. 

"'®*' P® offered to 
®P* person on a 
part-Ume basle, 

CT'ia%L'rl*iV:)' til® •«ns® 
iZi'ilrTif®-®®.® 1>*®>* (Points 
i“r»on the scale tor Non Clinl- 

i*is 1 '■*8*0* lo 

“J *3 « year. Expected nae 
of Mndldatee up to about 37 
J’y®'* candldaiaa 

SIS’. s'fg 

*o*2''®®t®d and the noniee 
end oddressei of three rarer. 

<ihould be sent by ao A?rl 
IM4. Quote nef. R%7/w“ll 


Univeraity of Aberdeen 


p I'l ^ 


Deportment of SIo-Medlcal 
Phyelcs and Blo-Engineorlno 

lectureship in 
information 

TECHNOLOGY 

Cl o™ Invited 

from suitably quaJirrori p™ 
■Sri? ® beciurcshlu In 

Information Toelinology. 

„..P ** •'iPccted that the nor- 

Mn appointed will bs a phys^ 

T«hIioRSy, >"fOf'n®tlon 

wiii'*"i.«iy**%*'">. "PPHeoiu 

iV." 

2®P“If2Si*['*" . “"«* w«* b? 

fif?S£*2** Pley a major role 
in ?/’*"■"* ofcoiirsos 

ifirfV-??""®*"''. TcchnolonyT 
® b? t®l*® ®P active perl In the 
• eoum^'ikcs^ }**® , epnvarelon 

lifp 

a®®*® 

E!'ife"S,'“aSf8!“(,*^s{3 


Unlv«^^^lCoIfeg, 

'/Peuporary ' 

Apppl&tment ^ 


•V Appputaent 


^-BbSiot&n 9Mtpllar 



orm**? ®“rr®At «lar* ‘ .iliHn 


either Ahc 


i''’; i'-l * 
•TTjni..^ . 

<• 

■■> 1 . 

• .'i * i'; r ' 


•i **X*b*.reIa*^r|t' ' 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

. Applications ern [nvitnd tor 
Uie above poaltloji In the 
Department of Morhenical 
Enalneerliig. The succeasriil 
applicant win join the Eiiarny 
Systems Group within the 
Department. Re would be 
responsible prlinorMy to teacli 
fluid mechanlcB, fluid 
machtnea, fluid power end 
coniroE aystonu, and to uiider- 
tuke rosnerch projoccs plus 
ndmInJstratIva cuiiles. 

Apptlcania should hold n 
degree In mechanical enel- 
neerlng and have hud relevnnt 
experience In Ceechina/ 
researeh/lndusiry. 

The candidate leexuected to 
commence duty In July 1984. 

Salary: K16.B20-K 18 JS70 

E eronnuntK] = Stg 0.80341, 
evel of appolnimenr will 
oopond upon qualiricetloiis 
and experience. 

The inltlel contract period 
le for_ epproxiniatoly three 
years. Other beneflte Include a 
gratuity of 84% taxed oi 8%. 
Appointment and repatriation 
faraa, leave fares for the staff 
member and family after 18 
moniha of service, settllng-ln 
and settlinp-out allowaneee. 
els woekfl pold leave per year, 
education feres and aoslstancs 
towards achonl feos. free 
hpuBlnm salary protection 
plan and medical benefit ache- 
mes ure available. 

Detailed applications (two 
coplesi with curriculum vitae, 
lodather with the names nnd 
oduraases of three rnforcaa 
®DR..'"®‘*®**n|' Berllost svnll- 
ablllty to iBKe up appolnt- 
ment, should be received by; 
Tlia Renletrer, Papua New 
Guinea Unlvoralty of Teclino- 
togy. Private Mall Bag. Lae, 
PoBS* atilnoB, by i Moy 

th- ^11 «9idont In 

the United Kingdom should 
also send one copy to Aaaocis- 
t ion of Commonwonlth UjiI* 
rareltltes (Apple), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF. 

In ri?? .1 .^1*1°"* further gennral 
inrormatlon may be obtained. 

HI 


Ui^versity of London 
King^a College London 
Queen Elizabeth College 
Chelsea College 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

bo esiubllshntl with orr,,c“ 
n^?i * October 1084 III con- 
nectjoii wIlli ilie InlllnVlon of 
*b PoronelrS^- 
beauccpesfui candidate 
tnlnoBU okpecloil to have nn 
**]£®f*8t In analytical tech- 
enco"" E£rf toToreiisic lel- 
medical under- 
unci will bo flxnBcitiffi 

r< WA-2 


laj^a, Balflard. bubljjir^: Tare, 

^^ope enqu^r/aai .693844. jSxSj' 

■ ; "rfTcoln'iilWa 

, Thui^dBy..8itth Aprlfj ^84.-*- 

'<>' .i,!-!!*®4®B noto'ihdt’th'e'C'oRadiii. 
•f Off teos 'Will , be 'cloMd'- rntS- 
muEuMi'-Hwi'daya fToin;the'ave»' 


^rogd.* ^'^Hoge'lnOio 


Salory 

!|5..T.“n*a 


on Ibe non-cllnicol 
l^o^blng staff scalp; 
■ 4,taS per annum 


blue £|"l86 per 

U^"^p!.yaW’" A''"'’'®*®- 


^.Sirfr, "■iiSSi ''gSfs; 
w£SS"iw5B!’ii.BaT8S!S; 

*®*®»' then 24 An^l 
1984. Please quote Ref. TheB 
887 „J 


University ofUvorpool 


The University of the 
South Pacific 

^ ApplicBUona are Invited for 
the poat of 

BURSAR 


possess n 
accountancy 
qualification and Have wide 
experience in finuiiclal mon- 
®8®'b«n'. preferably In n 
“"'voMity or other poai- 
fpcondary cilucatloiiol Instliii- 
Mon. The post Is to be taken ui> 

_ The British Covoniinniii 
E2X. Pf®'’*'*® salary eiipplii. 

£B Tii ‘'‘*rri“-?«o*i'® ‘■®*“ O'" 
£8,814— £9.768 fora iiiHrripd 
oppoliiteo or £S.904-£6.flSB 

IS.Ml.fifS'iSnSgRf"""' 

sk:;?,"?; 

nuacion. low-roniol iiorl- 
iiirmsiiRd nccoiiimorintioii and 
a 3 year rennwabln coiiirnni. 

. "PPl'fntlons |3 
copioii, Includlnu u curi'lru- 
inH V*i"" nnmlnn 3 roferoes 

Edu^mVSn'iu'’*' '‘’a'*''’ Ovommis 

c2u!?t‘"hr.A®^'®! ToiteShnm 
oov '^odi. London wip 
U?^‘4 ?.V5i "® j referenca 

^YiiAki *l‘"^*bor doialla orn 
avallobla from either address 

HI 


Universitv of London 
King's College London 
Queen Elizabeth College 
Chelsea College 

Applications are InvItuU fur 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN INFORMATION 
TOCHNOLOGY AND 
COMPUTER STUDIES 


Applied Coiiipiiier ktuUlos Ih 


the l■nBlrucUlrlng of the 

*,"l»‘®liy. ‘be mein 

oraoe of Inlorest of the 
Department will bo In solt. 
w«'‘o ®nolnoorlnn. pronKml 

®b‘* dntollow 
tions wnV^h ' apnllcu* 

** !l* Sonaldered from 
Inioresle In anv t 
,iS}^ Information Techno- 

ra„®Ji‘“^*7ri'yo.Vl4'"ra^!l'‘ 

f'nuni Plus C1.1B6 per annum 

MS"n ste!’"- 

Khm-i'*'' IhMlNinii- 

^■Mfl a Cijllnnii Lciiiilftii 
wca^ii 

lOl UI*B36 8404, Fxt. UAsn 

miUed In dupKrnto wiili tiit* 
om?obu?i.ia^£ rpforiios ns sitcln 

84 WT'iW.'^ “iiy 


University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

■iiMiSllS.2.'*?®” Invited fur 

Ky?hSISgyI “* In 

wkS®g® !*l® t®e should have n 

or?iS?X 

*** ®*nected to 

K *?!®® *n tta area of couneell- 

il'evIouV^cW^g""'"'- ■n" 


New Zealand 


■isr^^-isfeiss 












t’SSE^Rary 

modern 

IN THE 
DIVISION OP, 

. BDXlOA^nON 

Pistil 

|dt£s 


■F 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Deportment of Civil 
Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

The University Invites 

appllraiions from man mill 
womoii tor thn post of Ler- 
toi-ur In the iJnpurtiiieni uf 
Civil Bniiliinprlnn, fniiihial 
uiiilor tli« UCC “Nnw llloutl" 
Srhoiiio, Tin* post Is iiviillohn 
furiliwith, AppIk-iuitH HlioiiUI 
nuriiiiilly l,u uiiclnr ,3.') yrni'N of 
iKin. 

I•l■r•rn^l•lll■ll will lin nlvrii to 
iirniliinhis with iiiiiiiurli-iil 
muilnllliiii nxpnrilNti m Hiiinn 
uron ui hydruhxiy, livili-niili: s 


or thn piiVs'lLYii Hi'infuns. I'iiii 

succassful iipitllriiiii's 

duty will bn to (Invnlnp 
rnsoui'Lli III miiiinrlrul moili-r- 


llnil Ilf subsui'hii'o imlluliiut 
traimimri, bin hc/Hlir will tilsu 
bn nxnnL'lnil hi cuiilrllintn lo 
loticliliiu ni ■liiilnniniiliitiin 
niid/or posiiirniliiutn li;vnl. 

Snlury will bn nt im iipin-o- 
prlutn point on llin Lnrhii-orM’ 
Bulury srnin £7, l«J0-£ 1 4, | u.'i 
per uiiiiiim nLcnrdliiii lo uno, 
miollfliialloiis mill cixp«i'li<iiru, 

Purthur PiirtlciiliirH iiiiiy Im 
nbtainnu rrnm thn Huiilnr 
AMletont Rnnistrur (Estub- 
llslimeiils) <y .P. I. Tim lliilvi*i-- 
Hliy, 6 Knnslmilnn TniTiicn, 
NV^iMSIln iiiiull Tviln, NeI 
7MU, witli whom iiiiiilli'iillons 
<3 LupioH), toijL-tlinr wlili thn 
iluiiins mill iiilifrrKsns of ihron 
livrsuiis lo whom rtiiniviicp 
limy be niailn slionUl hr IikIiiiiiI 
«h«ii aoih AiMll 
4-uire qiioto rnfrrrnt'H 

THEs m 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Dopnrtment of 
Admlnlsirotlon 

Appllcottoiis are InvIinU 
from students who possi'xt 
or nxpcci to ubiain a uouri 
honours cliisstflciuioii, ^ for 
rosntirrh dmiroos In ilio flnlds 
»:.iVo""'”1P*'®‘*®' ‘"Hdysls mill 
lion wiri?ill*^X "'W '“I'nliilstni. 
aSH.oIi**}*”.. '® Dnpnriinniii i,r 
MnnibnrN of 
me linpuriniviit nrn oi-ilvu in 
inany l•OHllljlvll flnlds liiilinl* 

sorinY niiulysls. (hr hiiiiiuii uiitl 
nffnrts of iinw liiflino* 
.MA.’J; H!:«nnl"nilonul ilrvolup* 
iiiant, Ini.al iiovrrimimit Mtiiil* 

nriinlii nnil Iriincn, fiaoiilHli 
gciVorMiiifliit , urhnii rniinwnl 

tiLMlA®* ("II in»r^ 

®*l*'"'l"iirn to 
ynrlosliin an uddrrsN 
"""'bp'* wlinrii 

dluii.li®" V« ‘■“'““'■‘nn Imnie. 
(iiuteiyi to; (plnasn iinirk 

flo'!ir"V'ii. Appllca. 

lion ) ijr I), piti, soiiior 
Lnciiiror. Drpiiriinniil "of 

a‘i£-so^;»o'<l{r!.»-‘ -Vi 


University of Bristol 

LECTURESHIP IN 
RUSSIAN 


I for 

ijciat cil liiH'iurfM* In 
Mian. 1‘rofnrinu'h will |jiwiiv!«ji 
he‘l iX‘'r«'-.nf *" “0‘b *«ni"i-y 
liiaMi ii'.£ ‘"'"iM'lent to 

Th« ■r.ilISo'S!**!"''!' I‘""mniin . 
1 110 miiiiry nry|if for I ctI'iupapa 

ih.yKrffl'*’ nio-tiTa.TO? 

S^sSS^ft.‘fi!o'Vo'*£,r;vir 

i?r. 5SSil'W^^ 

^rii IB84, quulliiD reference 

JX-. 


University of Bristol 
ASSISTANT HNANCE 
OFFICER 




THETIMESHlCHEREUUCATlONS Umv...,, ’ 

rhe University of rr^j . ""'--<1 

Lancaster 

itri. for Allied Sluttstics 

. 8Elenq'«^ 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Cemrn for Allied Sluttstles 

LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

Allplll-iltloMH lire IlIVlIiHl lor 
llin |(oHllloii of Lnitiirm* In 
Simisili-H. rill' ui>|iolii(f*i> w-lli 
lie ivsiioiifllilt*. tiiiiitT Ihn wii- 
nr.il siiiiiirvlNloii ol I'ltirrHsor 
kiiirriiv Alikin. for tlin 
dnva-loiminni o| tlif Cfiiilni'n 
l■•»ll•ll^<■ll nronriiuiiiiK m nm 
IlknlliuHicI mill illrm i 
IIKnillinoil iiiinlvNlH<il 
iliihi. Aniillrmiti. Klioiihi iiuvi* 

MX.''} l!'"'"!'’.'.' !■ Ill 

llknilliiiiitl ihriirv imtl In ki.i. 
ilHi h III t cmiimiliMi III ci.lM 
I'l*** . ii *' t A r. II In ■i\|H*i lull 
“ “I ' '* •""*•»«« H I • «Prv I lift 
lllln ot AHllHt.iiit nii-iiiior 
IlKHtiiirt li. liif nifiiolntiufiit 
yneiw on iiu. 

w.ili. £7. Uifl-i;i4. Id!i. 

I Wv 1 5SL'J ifiiiriiiMv 

1. 0.11. Ill irnni ihf r.Hiiiifi|.tli. 

iiimii oiiifit. iriii\"i"liv 

Ilrtlll'liiii. i.iiiii tiHli*r 

I.AI \\ xvtfiTii Iiiipitinlliiiis 
(livti M>|>lfi^l imiiiiiii, ri-i 

•orni'H, sliouki Im sum mil 
lillrr tliiui Uoih April t!lit4. til 


Univorsity of Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
METALLURGICAL 
PROCESSES 

Applii'titlons arc liivlini tttr 

luring bystems Grouii of iiixt 
i?.«’ *i"nlnni.i lii,,: I,, 

t*i!r.nr ‘ iti-'f. 

inHBPit. Lmidklutrs •iliuiiid 
,‘{ ilooci honours fU-iireti'iii 
r^?«v!tn> »*'' ®""hH'nrlriii tuiil 

relevoni liidiiNtrlnl i»r ri>s(tiircli 
exi nrlein n. IJutlrH will 
icliidc nosiiiriiilimif triuh. 
Inn, siiinirvlsion of 

(.niiipiiny R,.s„n,.,|, 

nrid llic1ii>e|i*|iii lloisoii. Cummi 

Tssru.?.'* r ‘'wiudfiH 
innt.lVl.':.. “"‘I tniWilf-l- 

iiintiilliiriik-iil pni«-r<Mti*H aiwl 


MO. 710 nil on thn I ••■■i«iri-r 
*• ( • 1 14.1 J.S ,tlu 


iMIthil ii|yi*i*iiieni sIm'iuTiiimi icb 

I liir* 

II *1 Iriiiii iim 

1*5 I'lilvni—Hv Ilf Wiii- 

W|«k. (.ovniiti'v x'V4 7A1 

iiuollini Uni No- 3i/4A>-|l4f|.:' 

I'lOHlini i|„|,. f,„. rrinliii 111 
<i}jPhiiill..nH iH U7III Apri'l 


University of Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

n .'Mtiv: 

hnkmtrliil Ih-IntloiiN mi Kin 
flltl'l i.‘'n*'*‘bl?''’*«l «l"l ItllNl. 

Tlir iiii»tl In (nil- 
ilblnlrtim | iiih 4 ii,,. 

*ni'rnNMii| ii|i|i|(i niil I-. IH.|t|v 
lo luivn II itiiiioi ni.iilniiil, 

oin kill iiiiiiil, ll•4tl|||||, tiiiiiiiv 
>••101111.1 i.iiliklifntoii ir...,f|. 

V"'*"*' bi inirili Him . n% 
nett iiN pnriii Ipiiiliu, in u-lfin 

in Ol ItItl.IHli 111 rHalh^ 

•‘''"■"VV "•‘•noil «IHM.l"lnfl 

• 011(1 lliiiiioii tti i!tn (i-iH hi|,„ 

""inoiMii'l inaniiuf*iiitt||i , 3iin 

Min'"!". IV'"* *'** •""ill* c«n 

"M.labllfi:*' 

I’®I1'*I"I«IIS IIVMII- 

iOT\v^4v;:A4;iO'- 

t.f t"" “*•■ rnmlin 

Ilf ii(ipllrnllons .3(1 Al>ril 1484 
lit 


University of London 

Jb® Ijiiilon Si huo( of 

Biannmiis and Politk-ul 
Sdenia 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

..^bpllcaiions are Invitm for 


«alarv^'iyi‘ff®,b! '^.*» be on tip* 
£7*fifo£i/is /SC l®i:iureii. of 
plus Cl b?'' «nnum 

2Mo”ce""'' 

th»"DaA»Pen?" a«e fiir- 

on nleint*'®!? *^T ®^®*I®bl(». 


Appilcajlbn. ,ho feSSSbiQ® 

?“*AA« r«*hVd io 


b‘ later 

Finance 

Driatoi, 

i Ave* 


sSiPsi 

H I 


* . • • * ! . • Hi 


™ver|liltyofEMter 

Ocp-runehi Of Economics 

k App^)l«trbq. gpi invffed tor 

iiEC^RESHlPlH 
I ECONO^CS • 

October- 




University Of Kwle 

neperrnienr of.Chemlstry 

t«JS5?porahy 

^®83oSf®®R*p XN 
inorganic 
CHEMISTRY 

« Invited 


I jAMbnOO—— . 


hrnl.ii' fiffkeri 

NUth, 

I..V . ReBK^- 

IwintUoii or 

HIUI i.ostnrS^B’S^- 

I'Jf othirf^i 

(struikm. Htid wft®!'?' 

II •■"'"Hhorlol iSui'v'S“«n 

niinikutkin ?ormi“S,i,5 

li-oin The 


Monaah Untvenih 
Melbourne, AuiliJ: 
Department of 6,^0 ' 

tutors ! 

The Doparuiunt ri< 
ai-roas a brow] iSLi^ • 
L-uiirses, but applfmSV 
inlereslain 20lfice™Srv 

, Applkaiiona ooh ua 
for I PusItloniRerKMhi 
i nmiiienclna aup, 

AiipllCfttkiM for or* 

J.'K'TTJ'xi?*!. ^0' nil'' 

I lohe 7/3m4 for apwliS' 
t oininriirlno oitu- 37f/U ' 

AsTilSIina. 

Aindhutions, IniljdlDik 
Nii.. riirrleuluni vIlMsI' 
n-ivriN-e m (ho Bmuct, 
MniiiiNli UiHvcnlty, diiB 
\h. 3168, AuitraUt, nn: 

< i>i>v til till, Sriratao’Cnis 
A>MioildM<iM nf CeoEi 
wpnliii (inlvi'raltln tAKS 
.•iri iionUin Sauara. lett 
IVCIII OIM". I 


University of ' 
Birmingham 

.SiImiuI III llrllanICi ROBJ 
•iiifl llvr.inilno SludiM : 

IfECTURESHIPW 

CifASSlGS 

iN-omn Hlib approffr 
•|||•lllllt«lllHlx In AhM 
• iirrk .iriii J.iillii Ifuisuiyu 
lllfiHliiie un* hivltird »«;- 
liH u l.rituits)ilp tn ■« 
llriNirinifiil 4>r Clwlri.K-- 
elfiv iroin I (HiobcrlMi ' 

h.tlBi-y im Hia u® 
l.7,IMii-LN.IiiS -x 

Aifpiknl UiHx 16 rwO>l£v 
iiiii (1 fiirrbiiiuiit yltu w 
iKtirilim thren rsfoim wm - 
lirxrnihy tHA^Ii )W(^ 
AxNlsmm Kri^rw 
Hu» liHl»er*Uy. FQifM 
Ilk inlmninoi niS XTT> »»■ 
wIioiK fui ihsr iMrtkwknq 
lie i.bialiii.-d. ® ' 


University of • 

St Hu^’s Collfiie I • 

YATES SENIOR r 

scholakshipin »• 

THEOLOOV 

. as 


BhiR of £300 ■ 

lo Cl, 0001 

MhhAelHiaa Turm - 


Thrulogy. «»■ *• 

dsurrr iir Ihc DlPl®*’ 

TheulMiy. 

i■'urthl■r 
the <:«lla»ia 
lliigh'A ChHeffe, 
whuin Bi>j)l«c«leii«,^‘®‘*8l( ; 
srru Ijy fit M*/ I*”' 


- I 

University of ' 

PHYSICS i, 

Departmefll ol 1^ , ' 

able fwrige 

Ortoher ^ ' 

In itiersnaflOf XT' . F 


per eniiufn. 




S urUculor* ibV-iJ •‘.L’ 
y 84th April 19®^- ^ 
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Universities continued 



The University of 
Sheffield 

DYSON CHAIR OF 
NON-METALLIC 
MATERIALS 


Applications ere Invited for 
Ihe Dyeon Chair of Non- 
Meiellfc MatarlBle In the 
Department of Caramlce, 
Olaseae end Polymere, tenable 
from a date to be errangad. 
Salary on the range for pro- 
feasoriel staff (minimum 
CI 7 . 87 S: avereoa CSO.aoOi. 
Psrilculera from the Ragletror 
end Secretary (Stefflnal, The 
University, stieffleld BIO 2 TN 
to whom eppllcetlona lone 
copyi. Including the names 
and eddreetea of three raf- 
eraes, should ba sent by 
30 th April 1984 . Quote rer: 
R 48 /nr. HI 


The City University 

r)rp(iriinf„ii Ilf Si,i iul •uli'ticc 
iiiirl |{iimnnlll>:s 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applliuilnns uri. Iiitin-tl fur 
a piisl rtf T'*lit|iiirury l.filiirrT 
In Eroiiomli x with xi.ci la I rcl • 
(■rniiiu tu liiltoiir m uiiuniU . 
and mnmjrrrtiinnilr’s fi.r n 
pi.ririd ul iwii ycaia Iri.iii Ini 
OL lnhf'r. 1984. 

Biliary will hn ftn (hr si'ultr. 
CR. 376 lu £15.31 1 p'-r Annum 
Inr'llislvf, 

Further (Iriulla and apiilkn- 
lluii form, nrn nltlaliiiihh' 
fruin the Acudumlf ftfiilx* 
irar’s DL-itarlmcnt. The Cliy 
Unlvoralty, Noriliiimpt'in 
Sniisrn, Lunrlnii. EClV (illll. 
Tel: 01*853 4399. Ext. 3037. 
ClosliHi Uat^ for rr'cnliit of 
npplh dtluna la SO April 1984, 


Polytechnics 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

ACCOUNTANCY AND 
COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Candidates should have a proven reootd of fesearch in 
Accountancy or Finance, and be able to encourage and 
guide research by colleagues. 

CHEMISTRY 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Candidates should have experience of teaching and 
research in Analytical Chemistry. 

HISTORY OF ART 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Candidates should have experience In Design History and 
be prepared to lead the development ol th^r subject, In the 
context of m(xlem industrial society, for both academic and 
studio courses. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(2 poeta) 

Cendidatea should have general software expertise 
together with experience of IKBS or Human/machIne sya- 
terns, or experience of digital electronic systema, design 
and applicaiion. One poat may be offered at Principal 
Lecturer level. 

EDUCATION 

LECTURER II 

Candidates should have recent experience in riursery or 
primary achooia, and be able to contribute to Initial and 
in-servlcs teacher education. The following areas would be 
of particular Interest: primary science, primary art and craft, 
nursery and early childhood educaHon, language develop* 
ment, and special educational needs. 

URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 
LAND VALUATION AND 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

(2 posts) 

Applicants for the post In Land Valuation should be Char^ 
tered Sun/eyors \Mth a degree In Estate Management. 
Applicants In Housing Admlmstratlbn should be graduates 
arKl have a background in housing practice and/or 
research. In each case an Interest in research and/or con- 
sultancy will be expected. 

Salary scalee: 

Principal Uclurer £12,619-£13,938 (bai^£1 5,744 
Senior Lecturer £10,683-£12,5S2 (ba^l3,443 
Lecturer li £7,21 5-£11 .568 

Application forme and further details are available from 
the Personnel Officer, Sheffield City PolytMhnIo 
THES), Halforde House, FItzalan Square, Sheffield SI 
2BB, or by telephoning (0742) 20911, Ext 2337. Com- 
pleted forme should be returned by 27th April. 

Sheffield City Polyteohnlo la an Equal Opportunitlea 
Employer. 

©Sheffield City Poiytechnic 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENT 

AppncoUoni ve Invited tor Iks ionowlng four Head el Depiir|fnenti pone. 

APPLIED PHYSICS 

ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS AND CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 
HEALTH STUDIES 
MECHANICAL AND PRODUCTION 

engineering 

Salary Sotit: Btxniwn HOO Orede V| 

Currently Cieoa- £18327, 

Aopitcinu ihptJd'hive epjiroprtet* kcrteirtii and prohoilonai quionMUone, and. 
auo^antitl axperteiKi In rar er«8 of otui^ 

■ Applteelteii fortni aiid (urthMdetolla pre tvyJ Mbte troffi Perio niw l 0||j®«> 

. sKmetd CfW Petyteehnle. fbept THB8), Hilfeida HoUek PHxalen Sqi^. 

Shetneld 81 orbyMapM^ 

!, j.' ,V/',V 

'► -r. • •* ;•;« • l.-f i »«> ‘r-ff-t- i. ••ri-.-.!. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Business Management 

The Department of Business Sludius is bomg enlarged lo encompass post 
erper.once work In Managemont, including iho dovelopmeni of an 
MBA QMS 

New skills are required to support Ihe lull range ol the Departmeni's work, 
which includes degree arid HND coursos in Busmoss, and an existing 
Diploma In Managemeni Studies 

LII/SL Business Modelling 

The requiiemeni is for a first degree In mathemallcs, sctenco oi 
engineering augmented by at least three years ol business modollino, 
preferably in a corporate planning environmeni A qualification In finance 
would be an advantage, as would teaching e>perience on DUS-MBA 
programmes. 

Lil/SL Business Iniormatlon Technology 

The Department requires a specialist In the application of computer 
networks and communlcaiion, with particular lelerertce lo management 
Issues and decisions. Applicants should be qualified to leach to Masters 
level, have on appropnaie degree and preferably ■ postgraduate 
qualification. An mioresl In extending me department’s research work In 
Inlortnation Technology applied to business would also be valuable. 
Saiary: Senior Lecturar^lO.Be3-£l3,44S 
Lecturer II - £7,216-E11,6eB 

Further details and appiteatlon form from the Peraonnel (Mflcor, 
Brighton Polytaehnio, Moulaaeoofflb, Brighton, BN2 4AT. 

Telephone Brighton <0273) 693655 Ext 2637. 

CfOSrngdOfe 18 April 1984. (14443| 


H GLASGOW 
W COLLEGE of 
TECHNOLOGY 

fhls College is a polytechnic type 
nsdtullon ol advanced higher 
aducailort which may be designated a 
icoitlah Central insUtuiion. 
kpplcatlona are invited lor Ihe 
ollowing; 

SENIOR LECTURER 'A* 

£12,22B-^13,672 
(BAR) ~ £15,411 

30MPUTER STUDIES - CandMales 
ihoukl have high academic 
^uallflcatlons, prelerably with a higher 
legree In computer aclence or other 
etevant dlscIpHna, and an appropriate 
evel of on-going research oi 
leveiopmeni eeilviiy in a ma|or area ol 
»mpuier science or inlormaUor 
echnology. Industrial expedance an 
idvantage. 

LECTURERS *A’ 

£8,181-£12,228 
(BAR) -£13,125 

SLBCTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
sNaiNEERINa - AppRcanls ahouk 
)o suitably quaiiRsd, prafertbly svfll 
ndualrial exparlenee In rrnderr 
slectronlca, particulBrly Ir 
mkraproeessor engineering. Dulles 
night Include design, course 
nanageme^ reseaich arid teaching 
It degree and diploma levels. 
3HY8ICS - Candidates should have 
good academia qualHIcallona Ir 
Hwilcs or Appliod Physics togeihei 
with ralsvant postgraduate aoadamh 
Bitdior InauBinal experlanca 
xeterably In the IMd o 
natmmentatlon and measurement oi 
physical elecironice. Experience In 
intoflacing applied physics apparalui 


lo mlcnconvulera an acxDtlona 
asBsL Dutlee wffl Include laachlng ai 
degree, Hgher diploma and certHIcate 
lem, course devekipinenl anc 
course admlnlstraUon and It it 
expected that Ihe succesafu 
candidate wll contrbule to one ol the 
areas ol researoh Interasla already 
aaiabllshed In the Department. 
ApplIcBilon forms from the Establsh- 
mania Offloer, Glasgow College of 
Technotogy, Coweaddena 
Road, GIbb^ 04 DBA (tel: 

041*338 70^, to be 
returned whhin 14 . Maoao 

daya of the j 

appearance ol 
this 

edvertfaemeni. 

Edward MVIer 

Diraetor ol Eduoalion.^^ 


Thames Polytechnic 

School or Mathamattca, 
atotlatica ond Compulinn 

LH/SENIOB 
LECTURER IN 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
UI/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 



Purthai* pBritculara and 
application form from_' tlia 
BurfmoOrncor, Thifnioa,^PDly- 
' loohnic, vyalllnoton Sirpet, 
London 8B1B 'OPF.- to, ba 
r-returnadiM’ IT-iKprir 1984.\*: 
j-.'(. c ilT'l J'f a •■•in 7 l> 

i '„ zbeniMjBolytaohBki '(p'lkn 
eqiiiili.oppprtimittba' ambiomp 
\'i , •.’.'■IV, ; J. k If. IKS 


Oxford Polytochnlc 

nitpariiiiejit of Moiloni 

|. until 441 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
FRENCH 

Aiirillcntlona arn invltctJ (or 
B i(.‘mpi>rai*v lecturonhln In 
Froncli fur iino vear uiily from 
iBt Sopicmbcr (984 to topIuld 
o monibcr of itnff on sabbntl- 
L'.il Innvo, 

Thn niiccnanful cemlldate 
will bo requlrnrt to teko 
rnastonalblll^ tor a centrnl 
modulo on Frnnch IkilUIra In 
Ihq Firth Rapiiblic on 
thq Polytechnlc'a modular 
deiree couran and. In addi- 
tion. to teach a varieiy of lan- 
quago skllla on degree and 
dtoiomn couraaa tn the 
Dopnrinient. Apoilcenin 

should have o uooU hoiioura 
douroe and suitable toiwhlnn 
exporloncu and roaeorch Inter- 
ants. with prorembly an 
appropriate lilglter d(<nree. 

Salary acela: £7.215— 

£ 11,368 ILII): £ 10 , 685 - 

£ 13.443 (SL) 

Tlio clontiiq date for 
opnllcaUunn Is 87 ih April 
19 a 4 , Pleaso quotu Ref: ML 4 . 



Teesstde Polytechnic 
An Equal Opportiinifeies 
Employer 

Deportment of Mothoniatlca 
ond Statlotlca 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 



Salary £1 8. 5I0-C 13,938, 
(Work %or) — £15.744 per 
annum. 

Tho Salary on appaiutinent 
will be no greator then 
£13.938 pe. 

Applloetlon forma and fur* 
Uior nortlculara iTom: Peraon- 
nei Section. Taeaolde Poly- 
taohnle. Borough Road, 
Mladjeobrough, Cleveland 
^aT TeJ: 0548 918181, 

Cloalns dote Tor applica- 
tions: 10(11 April 1984. H3 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of. Humanities 

Deportment of Loneuapea 
end Culturea 

l^CTURER U IN 
ENGLISH 

( 1 .9.84— SI .3.85 temporary 
iwplacamant for malai*(ilty 
leave) 

SDlqry Bcolaj ^£7,915— 

£10.683 Bar £lf.56a. 



Ah application,, form .and 
further. pOrtlcdlnro me^ be 
obtained fr(mi..tlio Faiwonnal 
ornear, Sunderland _ Poly* 


VICE PRINCIPAL' 

£18,681 p.a. 

Applications are invited for the 
important post of Vice Principal of 
this College which provides 
Degree, Posi-Graduate and other 
advanced level courses in Catering 
and Accommodation Administra- 
tion, Consumer Studies, Dietetics, 
Home Economics, Physiotherapy 
and Social Work. 

Applicaiion forms and further 
particulars are available from the 
Secretary and Treasurer at the 
address or telephone number 
below. 

Closing date for applications is 24th 
April, 1984. 

THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW gBS 

I P(irkl>rlvi'.(’il.isaiiu' (i36l.l* 

Ti-I- 9t>-:i3iai4] 

L ASuollisht'enliTil Inslilulinn. 


Assistant Secretary 
(Financial Services) 

Principal Offic0r2d/e: £12,738-£14,109 
Applications are Invited from weH-quallfied aeinuntants 
(CIPFA) (dagrae advantageous) (or appointmont aa 
Assistant Sacretarv to head the Financial Sarvleea Section 
ol the PolytachnEc'a Central Administration. 

Experience In financial or management accounting In local 
government or lilgher education, with emphasia on 
budgetary contrcil. la esaential; axperiencB of computerisad 
SYatema highly dealrabla. 

Assistant Finance Officer 

Principal Officer 1 a/b: £T0,242-£1 1,703 
Applleatlona are Invited from well-quaNRed atxiountanta 
iCIPFAl (daBreeadvantageoualfor appofnimant aa 
ABBtotant Rnance Officer in the Rnanclal Services Secnon 
of (ha Polytechnic CaniralAdmInUtratlon. 

Good experience In accountancy, preferablv In local 
government or higher education, la essential; experience of 
computerised syatema highly desirable. 

Furtner partloulara from the Staffing Officer, The 
Polytechnic, Mollneux Street, Wolverhampton WV1 
1SB, telephone 10902) 710654 axtonaIon226 (24hour 
ansaphone), to whohnapplltiptldna are ratumable by 
11th April 1984. 

(14442) 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

SECRETARY TO 
THE INSTITUTE 

Appllcallona are Invited from Bultaply queliilad and 
experlanoed peraonsforUiaaboveposl. 

RQIT la tho largeit Central InCtitutlon In Scotland and 
conducts ooursea at Oagrea and Postgraduate iavel. 
The student full-time equivalent Is currently 3700, and 
the annual recurrent expenditure le approaching £12 
million. . 

ApplicBotB should hold o Degree or relevant ProfaaB* 
lonal Quall^atfon and have had conaldorable admini- 
strative e)(parlence,preferablvin Higher Education. 

The salary, at praaant undar review, la at an appro- 
priate levalfor a post of this standing In publleaarvice. 

Fuither.detalla and ApeHcetlon Forma can ba obtained 
from the Nnctpal, Robert Qordon'a Inathute of Tech- 
nology, BehooIhUI, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR, with whom 
appHeMoneehould be lodged by 4lh May, 1984 

(14460) 


A Further Classified 
Advertisement 
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Assistant Registrar 
(Academic Development) 

-Ref No. A /182 ^ ^ 

Tef; Bristol 650281, Ext. 2teS'217 "*■ 

SmK'SSo^nV*™™* '» ■« 

K 

(<4466) 

Bristol 

Ifo^c^c 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Centro for Educitfonsj 
ooclolODy 

research fellow 

SEn ?" “10 CE8/ 

National School 

iepiM J.f'iCi'’"*'' o*PBndlng 

&s^.pv,%^';'sp;u «'!,3 

is;™" r.r" 

nepariment, with siionart 
Con"?mlMlo^5?"'’°'^“'‘ 

a";»«»fBiloniat or swloioni 
eKnBPiiBn*^!**'* "•* ®'* proven 
PMaJti«r '"If •n®»fi€Kls In 

but tint biiluiica 

3 S'V,;; 

£11 615 rniiaa £9,485- 

inn'^5R'.‘f.*!‘'‘*"? lotmr. niv. 

oJ'filis; '\w,':_ if, -Bij: 


EH'S'OLW bV fl A 
Fiirtljnr (IoihIIh u| 


Pleoao quota Rec No. SISa 
H8 


Leicester Polytechnic 

SchMl or Land and Bulldliiy 
Appllcatlonn^ra Invited for 

research 

ASSISTANTS 

»««rtli,„ 

lownr'mul nr’i'llS'’!.'' 

TAi. i’t' l-rli'iisior I.LI «jnii 

E?i; “>"33. Ml."Vi 

ISai?"'"" *’“**'■ April. 

Mnrnn*'"imi "''Tdi'lv* in 
‘*** "'‘‘"HiiiiPh on 


__J;!;^h.chered^cationsupp,...,, 

STUDENT COMPETITION 

ResearcpTtrain?”^^^^ 

Applicnilon forma (form SSCI) are avaNaw!^^ 
daparlmenis of unlvareltlas a^d pot!lSiM™'“®«»l 
Cloaing date lor oppflcallona Is 1al May 18 »i 
Some awards are also allocfliAd m 

Awnnls Sctiomo tofadvanS 
end collaborative research irainina Nnm^oii®^^ 

Awards, are^u^^^’ 


sssssssss 

araduafe Training Dlvlalon iStr 

London £C4K0eftre/T/!^ 5®?!’ ' 

lUO 


'EISIRICI. 


lUltTMC 

‘^tO'j.KOL 

f^SFAPCH 

o.tiwai 


Briatol Polytechnic 

Computar Studlai and 
Matlieniatica 

reader in 
COMPUTING 

Rar No L /60 


In niafiiBtrc 
Poaaeaa i 
araduatB 
tagelher 
exporlenca 


4ual(f|M|[on 

[ relevant 




trial' a'p 


!pn*. »b 




range' "“of"" 
raaeerch work. 




Ipcludo^^ l1<Vs 
Engineering, 

lonia, Databaiie ^Kr*.*S5®ve- 

Syatema, HSjr °jf ij’lbuted 

Aaalstant. '^■■“ciate and 
TeS?nWByXWr’Ji‘*fff"‘«on 

MoSssSa-'ni ijbXCTi 
'^th aarriff 5 *iJly'’el^?* attlvltjJ 

campua."**^ "longalde” th? 

*llrfe 7 (bS-?-'ci,*W'/ 10 - 

■nnum. C1S,744 per 

RTASff"S.Sr.j 5 wj‘w “laaS'l 


EatTairor 


Numhor**L./^‘tt*.,, Rafaranee 
eatlonar ° »>' aoniniuni. 


Scholarships 


^**« 5 ^ofOrford 
St Cross College 

„ GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

(Intended to bo « ..5l*? -i?r*tl4pa 


1B84. The? b™* 5„2 October 
■‘a daoPSa'S/W ■, P*«»Brad^^ 




» F C 
M on 
cied to 


.'iStMdiS is? 

PHfSiiiSi 


! r' ‘ 

■■■> 5 ;'/l ■■■ 


'J. The bloe 
dfaDpiicatl 


/or receipt 
May 19B4. 


■ holidays and :■ '. 

' ’ Accommodatldn 


i'V ■ 

‘f. • 

E#!M 

Klb- 
li ii' 


to the 
. Hej^rides 


.P>ia*a;,yrrl 


Holidays and 

Accommodation 

continued 


*■" rr.SH? 


^ HS4 


Fellows. 


the BRITISH SCHOOL 
AT ROME 

Balsdon 

Senior 

Fellowship 

1985-86 

JJe School oners the 

IglspMrSfS 

h.k= 3 i 

lh3sM“ " 

«nj «PPlloa. 

Bri?i.h®J"2* irom the 
British School at Rome. 

lwhit»r*'*^ir Qafdene, 
|iK^**L®JVR®«^- London 
®)K^J,AA. Completed 
applications In by 1S 
Interviews in 

— 1144371 

Umversity Of London 

.netHuteo/Le^MAmerlcen 

research 

FELLOWSHIP 

E 3^"-“'3 

*'X"i.S»,y«thln 
■taruna^ Doini**,'® * S'*^aao. 
mined \vaul|ilP-_?,* aeter- 

awerlonia.^ pYiS*H®J* and 
allowance of ’^£ i i 

Provlalon. aj5f 

to wni be Inquired 

SaSSR?’f“?^PP^ya5“i^^ 




may be 

Amorlcan SiudlM xC 

S?“*c«“^SS’d« 4 WlX; 




St Ca^tone's CoUe^ , 

resbaSch- 
applied ■ 

: , ^*ATMMATIC^ 

K 3 «;i 5 r:?r“ 

IfsTopahi, Iflfcifmynkjoii !■ ■ 

' '{nplira appiiiMbiB •— matheA' 


joK 2 E?S»..ai«s 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 

School or Computer Science 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
°*G*TAL SYSTEMS 

engineering 

activities or which w^n h-'*."' 

^gss%--s 

Allovvonca. London 


1116 University of 
Sheffield 

Focillly „r Arts 

iR?wr 5 -.^v.ixs 

DE VELLINQ wilt IQ 

fellowship 

quallfftatlo^iT^nffV^OIn^O^^ 

L»faJ?l£V"r>.»»fe 


/lalSiVsi 


u STN,. to whom 


|DpflcStP<:,,V.'i,?J.S'i,l» 'vhom 


Research & 
Studentships 


Unive^tyCoUegeof 

Swansea 


Bduntio/ 


Ki! 2 ."?r«ifM«or 





^aataSoncM^ 

, (Frofessor 
• Townaendj, **^'**'^ ®aa .Dr 


University of Surrey 

Daoartnioiil or Pnyrholony 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

s.rfl.n^E'"? w,s. 7 „"“K 5 

aihdylnii tho dniTii.n ..» 

«.Mr‘v*l?l^„‘ ll.o 

yoaia.SaliSuS*',^'®' aoveinl 

Of £B ora ^ ^ RiAxiiiiuiii 

i"VrVn"o'. ‘’'■■""S 
*^SEARCH FELLOW 

and research 

OFFICER 

«h.MVoMii“yr"n„i:i:2 for 


' *c ikZa ' P' ajnni cAiISSiLXSrf"’ 


R"f T„,“„ ‘TR?”" HJ"""'’"™; 
ssw,.r“'£-v 1^ 
Lr.w„-o-pa;iH.iv' 

»o«S;HaVa s; itr,.;') m™. 

ghouirSt MnTto'ThTr?* 
Baoreiary ' fA 22 _ Oaputy 
Onivaraity or**^**^bioi), 

avalIawS'^*'’lK„g"''«£u>ara .re 

Si 1 i 3 ?oV" 57 ?S 8 l‘“feY''® 

H11 




Oaparlmeni of Geography 

research 
, assistant 


£S. 64 »^ 7 ,Ses 


Raquirad 


ESSSarctl'into Quat«rlfi'*'‘***<o 

S 28 *"v‘Cg 7 .m!^^^^ 


~Z^ London 
Business 

■ 4 School 

Research Appointments In 
Marketing and Communlea^n 

W9 wanl lo appoint 

- a Kellogg’s Research Fellow, and 
in Ini ^ Offlcer/Senlor Research Officer, 

coniumAr"If *f> 

fhTmoT ^®^^wlour and compelilive markeling, 
the mass media, and the use o( information. 

The appointments will bo 
I 3 years, renewable, 

ri iTiff ® ®*®rtlng salary between £7.000 and 
Lid,uoo, on a scale rising lo £15,500. 

Involving empirical dale Is 
sclenrn*!! ® sonlor ap|x)lntmonl. A soclsl 

^ H?oo K 'n®rJ<e»n9. or business 

nSn bockgroiind vwuld be suitable. lAfe can 
The work will be under 

! Professor A 8 C Ehrenberg, 

Place, Regenfs 

particulars can bo oblalnod. 


ii/£!*VERfi!TY OF LONDON 
DBPARTMmJr^4^£P^ EDUCATION 

ECOW^^^ OF EDUCATION 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL AWARDS 

The^Ja?^® Rssoarch Deardss 

numbwSfSaM‘iffllrt“’°l?9^ ®' Education spwwi 

ctess honoun 3^ (fl«t and good upper 8«wl 

Including slSwlS fl mil " and cognate wl^ 

ahipe funded hi«2l Mciology component, for stwfen' 

undertake enu»i!?ufSP®®®^^° andSociel Research Coui^ 
or MSc In *® Sociology of Woc^ 

yaar full-dma atn!?u>V V' ai^clal reference to Education (o« | 

C ra full-tlms ®^i®^ *he Fh.D by research (#t least hw [ 
April i3i!P®Sd7*^ atutiy). For furthar details oonW : 
InatIhRe of Edu?S& University of LondJ 

Education Departmant of Sociology^ 

638 16M BtLwS.^ Square, London WCTH ONT. ITsli^ 


• ■ SsS**PVinmmBffta OK "V p*** 
MDerlanc#' 


University of Uverpool 

Foiymar Sefinca 
tha'^Kil‘“*r“"’» lnvit«a for 

SENIOR RESEARm 

assistant " 

quqnm'at 7 iS" 1 «jl 

fecial qgS'A^J’*'™* «• ImS?: 


• • ■.■•'•ll~■••“'^''•porallnuln. 

iSSdfHvS 


■ ! 

The University of ] 
Lancaster 

Caniro fftr Applied Stallitfd , 

research FEiXOff I 

Aupllrailoni* are I 

Iho poBltioii of I 

low on the ESRC ■ euppon^ i 
. project CoMiparative I 
; An«Iy*ii, whftfi ' 

epmparuon ut Brltun , 

freneJt approarhea lo.VJ , 
onalyalB of comple* | 

AMiiranta shoidn .f»tL u I 

Mac or equlvalenl dMrre^ i 
autlafit's. b4 ramlHar j 
either atetistleal iru)deil>M£ [ 

mufttplb correspondence S 

yelf. and spaaK /luent Ffjng . 
■nd EngJiih, or be ebH^ , 
acquira . riufmny In s 

fioriud. Aegulnr ! 

Tpulouna will be rfftfj'w . 
Tiia eppuliitment will , 

.rwp years from let , 

1984. on thu ntale £“.i” •. 
£8i0S0. . . . t 

i* •— «r.,iare rne^.5' \ 


£ir<T 30 ”” 

. . ^urtbor parUeulere 

^i"4UlTIS! e'.‘S 

re«ni . ' Grrice, 

.fersv^vW!'.»yisS?, 

(rivouait.*) naming 
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Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


U M 1 ST 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A Rrsnnnh Anslsiunt is 
rnqiilrnd to iiiidertaka a 
6-muiitli Hliidy nf disilllatloii 
piair rffluiriirleK iiiicirr vuc* 
«iuni stripping t'.nnditloiis. Tlie 
Study will Involvn tho collec- 
tion of nxporlnienral data and 
a fiindamonial approach to 
dato irnatpinnt to prortiicu a 
sound tliruroL'tlcBl inadal (or 
srcuraia pluia afflcloiiry pro- 
didloiis. Candidate should 
hnvn a l*hl) denren In Chemical 
Eiinlnntirlnn. and recent 
rrsnarrh AKprrlaiive relevant 
tu llin proJnL't. Esperlnnre 
with on-iliio. conipiiter-con- 
trol of diailllatloii columns 
di'Hlraiile. Salary will ho up to 
ca.930 pa. Requests for 
oppHrnllun forma, nuutliiu 
reroriuiruCE/39/CJ. sliuuld bo 
sunt to the llnglarrar, Hoorn 
H9, UMIST, PO DuK 88. Man- 
I ItfStar. MnO IQH. The rlos- 
iilM dalfi Is 12th April 1984. 

HI 1 

University of Liverpool 

Faculty of Social and 
Enviruniiienial Studios 

FACULTY 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Tho rni iiliy offura u limited 
minilJLT of HtiidcniislilpH to 
Hiiltnhly (iiialiriod appllraiita 
uacli year to pureiio pust- 
urndualu rnseiirrh In dapart- 
inuiits In llio Faculty. Tlin 
sturinntHlilps providn for liutli 
ninliitenar *0 and tuition fons, 
Tlie JupnrtMonia Include 
Arcliltectiire, Civic Doaloii. 
CummunICBilnii Stndlns. Eco- 
nomic and DusincBs Studios, 


Econuinlc History, Goo- 
araphy. Marine Transport, 
PcillllcSi Public Admlnistra- 


ilnn. Payclialogy. Soelolouy, 
Social Work and Combined 
llnnours. 

Furthar purtluulara and 
application forma arc avall- 
ablo from the Faculty of Social 
and Bnvlronmontal Studloa 
Offlao, The Univnralty. P.O. 
Hox MT. Liverpool Las 3DX. 

Pleaae mark anvalopea: 
*FR884‘. H11 


Brunei University 

Department of Sociology 

Applleatlona are Invited for 
the poet of 

research 

ASSISTANT 

In the Brunal-Arma 
Research Unit. The Unit la 
funded by ARMS (Action for 
Rosoarch Into Multiple Scle- 
roslsi and undertakea 
raaaorch Into the epi- 
domioIogicBl and aoclologlcal 
sapecta of multiple aclerosla. 

A background In epidemlol 
ogy, medrcBl atatlatfca and/or 
thn quantitative oapects of 
sociology la doalrablo. In tho 
first inatanco the appointment 
will be untllSlstMerch 1BBS, 
ond will bo on the Raaenrch 1 B 
scale £6,51(>-C8,530 plus 
£1,186 London Allowance. 

Further pertlculera and 
Bppllcatlon form may be 
obtoliied from the Pereonnel 
Secretary, Brunei Unlverelty. 
Uxbridge, Middlesex UB8 
8PM. Tel: Uxbrldgo 37188 
BKt. 49, to whom the com- 
pleted Torma should be 
rolurned by 16th April 1984. 

H 1 1 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Bedford College 
of Higher Education 

HEAD OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES 

, Applleatlona are Invited for 
die Bhove post from grodunte 
Ciiertered Librarians with 
appropriate axperlence. 


, Salaryi 
Leoturor 
£13.445 


Burnham 
Scale i 


I Senior 
£10,685- 


Furthar particulara and 
application forma available 
fTbin The Director. Bedford 
College or Himier Bdueacion. 
Mancfer, Caiildwoll Street, 
Bedford MK49 BAH. Tel: 
0954 4S1S1. 

_ Bodfordahlro le an Eoiipl 
Opportunltloa Employer. H8 

Bedford College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER 

II/ 8 ENIOR 

Lecturer in 

INFANT EDUCATION 

Applicetlona ore Invited for 
inq above poat which will 
*?^R|ra teaching reappn-. 
■Ibjlitiea on initlul teacher 
training and In-aervlco 

^m?er Sep* 

, Recent expariance of teach- 
thg Infanta 1. eaaentlal, 
togathop with approprlptr 
BMdemio qualiricatlonf. Spa 
Glailat Intereata in language 
devolopmerU.. and qhlldretra 
literature or' In axpraMIve/' 
in,te8rated arts wou 
Advantage.' 

Further detalle end epplloa 
on forma avallable-rrom Thi. 


EALING COLLEGE mLONDON 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION fSMMfE 

The Colloge is a major msiiiuiion ol higher oducaiion in Wust / 

London and provides a wide range of QTEC and CNAA flHM K K 

valldeied courses ai Higher Diploma, undergraduate and post- ^ mi 

.graduate level. As e consequence of the continued ekpansion 

and development of the College, In part derived from the decisions of the National Advisory Body, 
applications are invited from suitably qualified and experienced persons for the following posts. 

COLLEGE HEAD OF LEARNING RESOURCES laradovii 

10 co-ordinate and be responsible for the College Libiery. Compuiei end Audio-Visual Aids. Educailonel 
Development Servicee and to advise on ihe eliocailon end planning of teaching aecommodailQn, 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT IN THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
& MANAGEMENT (GredaVI 

with reaponiiblllty for the Degrees In BusTneu Studies. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT IN THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS B 
ACCOUNTANCY (OredeV) 

with responslbllitv for the Degrees In Accounting Studies and the Professional Accountancy Courses. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT IN THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 

(Qrads IV) with reeponiiblllty tor Englieh as e Foreign Language end cognate couisn. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW & SOCIAL SCIENCE 

lOreda V) with responsibility for the Law Degrees and the Profeealonel Law Courses, 


For the above eppointmenta, candldeios should have 
relevant experience In Higher Educadon, 
dietingulihed academic and professional 
quelilicBlIona. Candidatos should havo a record of 
research and coneullancy euch that they can 
contribute signiflcantly to the on-going progress of 
research and conaultancy in the College. The 
apperfniees will bo requited to msico a commitment lo 
both teaching and reeoarch. 

Ll/ll GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
TOURISM STUDIES 

Candidates should be experienced in communicative 
language teaching and will contribute to toachlng and 
devaopmant of meieriels In language and tourism 
studlea. 

Ll/ll ECONOMICS 

Cendldaies should have high academic quallfIcatlonB 
and will be teaching on a wide range ol coursea. 

Ll/ll COMMUNICATIONS/MEDIA 

Candidatea should have relevant quallflcailons In 
Communications and Film. 

Ll/ll PSYCHOLOGY 

Candidstei should have strong research Interesis. 

Ll/ll SOCIOLOGY 

To teach on a wide tenge ol undergraduate end other 
couraes. 

Ll/ll LAW 

Good Law dagrae required end, preferably, further 
academic or profeealonal quallflcatione. 

LM/8LLAW 

To teach mainly on course prepering students for Ber 
Rnals. Quellflcetion and experlencein prectlce as a 
barriiter la eesentiel. 

LII/SL ACCOUNTANCY (2poste) 

A^lcenta will, pref srablv, have both academic and 
profeealonBi quallflcatione end be able to leech one ol 
the following: managamanl lecounllngj taxation; 
auditing or nnendal management. 


SALARY (Inclusive of London Weighting): 

HEADS: Grade VI ’£17616 -C193I4 pa 

Grade V E16OT-C1B076pB 

Grade IV £15136-- £16838 pe 


Ll/ll FOOD STUDIES 

Candldaiee should be qualH led In Food Production 
Operailone whh recent Indueiilal oxperlenco, 
pioferably In Induetrial or popular catering. 

Lll HOTEL AND CATERING 
ADMINISTRATION (2 poate) 

I) Recaption and Housakeoplng to teach From 
Office operations and Hotisokoeping ae e eecondarv 
aubjecl. 

Ill Manegement Pereonnel 
CandIdBies ehould, preferably, heveapsclaUst 
quallllcatlons In personnel, bohavioural studies and/or 
hotel soles techniques. 

P/L FOOD AND BEVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT 

to make a major contribution to couiee end aubjeoi 
davelopmeni. 

Ll/ll HISTORY 

to teach Modern British and American Social Hleiory, 
Candidatee ehould have reseaich Intereste, preferaMv 
In U.9. History. 

Ll/ll PERSONNEL STUDIES 

to contribute to teaching and curriculum developmem 
on business studies courses. Experience ae a Faming 
Bpedellat will be an advantage. 

LII/SL INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY IN BUSINESS 

Cendidatos should have recent knowledge and 
experience in e variety of arsae of applicaiion. 

Ll/ll MARKETING 

Candidates should be greduatss, preferably with a 
higher degree and/or industrial experience, capable of 
contributing to research. 

LlAl OPERATIONAL RESEARCH/ 
STATISTICS 

Applicants should, preferably, have IndualHal and 
iMchIng experience. 


C13E06 to a possible max. of £16731 pa 
' £11670 to a possible max. of £14439 pa 
£8202 >£12666 pa 
£6636 -£10722 pa 


APPLICATION FORMS AND FURTHER DETAILS FROM THE STAFFING OFFICE, 
EALING COLLEGE OP HIGHER EDUCATION, ST. MARY'S ROAD. LONDON W6 6RF. 
Cleatng data for all poate: ’niaadey 24 April 16M. 


Applications are invited for the following four 
raplecement posts. All applicants must Doaeeaa a good 
honours degree and, fortne three CDT/Crafk poate the 


raft poate the 


Cambridgeshire 

College of Arts and 
Technology 

Deportment or Humanltlaa 

Roqulrad rrom Sopknmber 
1984 for one year to cover 
aerondmenta 

temporary 

LECTURER 1 IN 
EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT AND 
LITERATURE/ 
FRENCH 

To teacll BTL option of BA 
Honoura Humanltlaareoelal 
Siudloa Daorao — Preneli 
thougnt from Daecertaa to 
Soriro and aome Fronen lon- 
auaga, mainly on A lovel 
couraea. Candldotoa should 
hold an Honours Deqree In 
Pranah. A qualiricatlon In 
Comparative Literature ,1a 
doalrable. Rasaarch or teach- 
tna exporlenca would be an 
advantaea. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 1 IN ' 
SPANISH 

To tench Soanlah on A level, . 
Llnculat SeoretarlM . and 

g onoura Deprae Couraaa. 

andtdatos enould gold on 
Honours Dooree In Spantah. 
ReaesrCh . or • teaching 
axporlence would bo an 
advantaea- 

Salary aonlo for both poate. 
£5,648 to £9.758 BtartlnO 
ooint dependant , upon 

quallflcatlona and axparlence. - 


highest level. A familiarity with aepecta of Intormallon 
Technology will be a distinct advantage for all posts and 


Details anti forms., toh ba 
turned by 99th April, froni 

,.au 

9S"3TMS9?^* Hi 


lltl 

Cl 

Tel: (DS2 


kHnpletaU 
ilioiJld bo 


Qualified Teacher Status la normally expected. ! 

SENIOR LECTURER IN CRAFT 

To take reBponsIblllly for developing the B.A. (Combined 
Studies) C.N.C.A. Degree In Craft and lo teach within the 
Wood and/or Metal areas of IheCollsge, Experience as a 
practising craftperson Is essential for mis post. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER (3 POSTS) 

Technology 

To develop Technology wtthin both Teacher Education and ' 
dlversiflecTcourses and to contribute to the development ol 
designing and making sMIta. Qualified Teacher Status end 
experience of School Technology Is essential. 

Design (Engineering) 

To develop the usq of metals in designing and making, 
particularly In the areaof engineering, design and 
manufacture. 

English 

The successful candidate must hold a higher degree in pn 
appnmrlate area. A apedalleallon In any period or periods o/ 

^llsn or Americah Literature Is acceptable, a background In 
crItfoBi theory Is essential. 

Application forma and further details of the posts and of 
theCollegeare available from: The Asalatant Director 
(StafnngftCrawa-i- Alaager College of Higher Education , 
Alaager aT7 2HL; The oloaing date lor completed 
applioatlona la Monday, 23r<rApr|li 1984. 

(1444B) 

CrevyeiAl^eiirColtegei 

;'v;:;vv9l^!9!^erEc:l^ 


DE LA SALLE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

De la Sallo College is embarking on a new 
development in its history and is lo become a 
Catholic College of Higher Education, retaining its 
affiliation with the University of Manchester and 
offering its B.A./D.Sc. degrees v/ilhout any bias 
towards initial teacher training. The posts listed 
below are part of Ihe restructuring for the new future. 
Applicants v/ill be expected to be able to contribute to 
the distinctive ethos of the new college. 

Applications are invited for the following 

LECTURESHIPS 

HISTORY — to teach modern European History to 
B.A. Honours level and to contribute to courses for ^ 
B.A. Ordinary. 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES — to teach dogmatic and 
moral theology In the B.A. Ordinary course and lo 
develop a syllabus for the B.A. Honours course. A 
good knowledge of the Catholic tradition Jn theolocy 
IS required and the ability to contribute to Old 
Testament introductory courses will be an 
advanlage. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION — to teach B.A./B.SC. 
Ordinary courses in Ihe historical and social aspects 
of Sport and Recreation, and to take responsibility for 
practical courses In Netball, Hockey, Badminton, 
Athletics and Dance. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE — to teach to B.Sc./ - 
B.A. Ordinary with emphasis on horticultural and 
agricultural studies and aspects of environmental 
pollution. Experience desirable in the teaching and 
organisation of practical work and field work. 

MATHEMATICS -- lo teach Computer Studies on 
full time B.Sc. and B.A. courses and part-time 
courses. An ability to teach Statistics would be an 
advantage. 

All applicants will be expected to show good 
knowledge of recent research in their fields. In the 
case of History and Religious Studies appointments, 
the possession or near completion of a Higher 
Degree is essential. 

Further detailed information and appVication forms 
may be obtained by writlm to: The Principal. De La 
SalTe CoJfege of Higher ^ucaffon, Hopwood Hall',- 
Middleton, Manchester. M24 3XH. 


/ writlm to: The Principal, De La 
gher ^ucaffon, Hopwood Halil - 


INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS 
FINANCE/ 
ACCOUNTING/ 
BANKING 

AppUcania mual have a good 
Degree or postgraduate quall- 
iliretlon. ProlesBional qualUlceiloiia 
and/or work oxparlenes in Ftnence 
or Banking would be an advantage. 
Salary siMles: Lil/SL: £7,216- 
£13,443. 

Details end appUeaUon lonn, whfcli 
mual be rehimBd by IM AM 
1984, obtalnaUa from: 

Tho Dlreetor (THE8), 
Dorset InatHuto of 
Higher Edueallon, 
Walllsdown Road, 

Poola, Dorset SH12 SBB 
Tell 0208 824111 ext. 240 

(14420) 


S. Martin's College of 
Higher EducatJon 
Lancaster 

LECiURER IN 
PRIMARY 
MATHEMATICS/ 
PROFESSIONAL 
• STUDIES 



PrlBOlpal Uclurer or 
Senior Leolurer. 

la f rnaomao In a wOa wm si 
cawtw |A Bocal WM - C06W. C86 
ina ra Mwuiy CartKoW n ra 
Funhir Bducaim and IWW4 d 
MenlalifHandicippadPac(W.lfMti»aa 
trauwg. and eonoBawy pn(aeia. 

Senior Leoturor/ 
Leolurer II 

ra Men on vh anoiw taunaa «nn 
padic:dai amiaiia aiKMio dw toandAg 
mModM ladMa, aodal mix 
iwaaefnan. O' piicMiaaBd tMbi Mxii 
PL ciuie-Eueu itao -cis 744 
SL cious-eiSM inan CH.44S 
Lll D9I4-C11.488 

dpeiicawn foma and hdihai MiUi 
Iron ' Tha PoiHnie OMm. H unaanUo 
CofeM ol kwiai EdgcOIM. IngMnlia 
AvorxN. kUl HU 7UJ. Tal- pisat 
44 am 

Claet44«‘eredprt.lBa*. (I44S4J 


HUMBERSIDE 
COLLEGEyOx 
, of Higher QQ 
Eclucation^U 


Cambridgeahlre 
CoUe«e of Arts and 
Technology 

LECTURER n IN 
MECHANICAL/ 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING .. 




-Furthar detalla and appilca* 
tlon .fqrrrMmay .tia qbtolned 
fram TIi* FrlnclOaf. S.-Miir* ' 
tlnre. :nllaBe.': ErfinceaVarr 
5JD.' .Comelhtad *aapllratlon 
tonna ‘shauidi'ba racuviieti''by 
BOUii|/^pi>il.i " I ' ■■ .'/ •'Hi. 


Salary <in acala £7,816— 
£11.968 (under rovlew} atart- 
ine point loccordinq to. 
qualtricatlapa and axpanence. 










' -lu- '■ 


a- 

J'-.'iii'j. ' 

mi 


Colleges of Higher 
Education conf in ued 


West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 

Faculty of Art and Design 

''.Fashion and Textiles 


(Ref ftE!/T/3i04) degree would be an advantage. 

L©cturer If In Photoaraphv 

Invited from araduaiea uiiih 


i»jiniHijiiir7T¥i 


e ^ociated with the 


I SSSfilf 'n Wgher educatton wurra'atSanf^TS 

g«a»«ss,si'ssS 

Faculty of Education 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer in 
A H«ii„ History (two posts) 

(Combined fflSjdSSS^A^ 

an advantage. (Ref ^ would be 

Faculty of Information Studies 

Mathematics 

Senior Lecturer In 
An II ®P®i*®tional Research 

O™ 9ra<i™.es In 

l8 located In the School 5^uan«iJ^S*Q?.^^^ 

would be an advantage wdM^^ 

Lecurer I ®®E5%4 ®mI>3s 
L ecturer II E7.21«lb.683 (bar) - 

Senior Lecturer Elole^EIE.BSE (bar) - 

willing^ to'the ?r?nofp«!°°w?IIi* n!^ ®etalned by 
Hgh„ Ed«b.„.n. 

_Clo.lngd.t.te,.pp,ic„ten,.F,M „ 


edge hill college of 
higher education 

"SSK^T'’'‘ 

5 , M ASSOCIATE COLIEQE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IAHCASTER 

wSborf*'^^ 

[® mid 6^ hSJ5™ 

- ; ; ■ 

from fb* S*or»fwy (b tfSSSSfyS^ 

■■ 





INSTITLjxp of Engineering, 

OF HIG HER l'^®*hematlcs 

education 

Appllcallons are Invited for the post of 

PRfNCfPAL LECTURER tN 
ELECTRONtC ENGtNEERtNG 

HbK!«a l-om 

expanding range ol new HNDwidBErSSraM^o^^^ ” 

^sts. snspMsriis 

Salaiy scale; £12,619- d 6,744 

fRsswr ™ >■" b, 13 Appi 

Walllsdown, Poole 
Dorsal BH126BB 


LUTON COLLEGE 
Of Higher Education 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
IN GEULUOY 

AppNMi^kina are Invited tram auilably 
quallSed ueotogieie who Iwva expenerKe 
In reeeaich andnor Indinlry lo acuva 
Bmupi iNchlng to degne leveL 
^teanla nuMi poasese a meardi 
I degree and should have apedallBed in 

^oailc or pui-Meaozote tfiaUgraphy 
end soma aspect of sBi^ari Aa«i^.'^ 


-ni ««^iwvro 

1984 and tho iniiiai lalant of iha 
•uecesaliil candidale will bTal a le^ 
^^rlala lo hai4iiB qiiaiiiicattans and 
«W^8nco wllhh iha Lecturer liiSarUor 
'•“• ®7'®16-CI3.443. 
jjajng date lor appRcaiiona lim ApnL 

??!;”■ fU "PPHeallon form Irom 

<B«h. C a hin ei|ue oieortiBiore eireioyei) 

„ - II44I6) 


Cambridgeshire 
CoHogo of Arts and 
1 oohiioiogy 

iua4*'f|{f®‘^,J,«"" 

eitL-onOmAiiie.'^ yw »« «nver 

^mporary 
lecturer I IN 
POLITICS 

T„ ^MPORARY 
lecturer I IN la^ 

panklna^Law . ■'**' 

levol, Buein««« » 5r®f**"fonal 



•xperlence. «nd 


•xperlence. " «n«l 
r8turned"h5"aii»t.®W!"i. ‘9 be 


SSi“SS'ffi«p“'‘“’br."”Tfl 

Hi 


C^brldgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 

Deportmom ur Eniilnef.rli,n 
Tro.n a., 

II IN 

ELECTRONICS 

'lioiilii hnvil n 

“lout niiiiiirirnu.M'l** i“'l '"niiv- 

«xi»orloiitc In 

nivoii tu ihoBn 
eiibjncta firvnivi.'.n 
PrnrniBure. mitrci 

lecturer I IN 
electrical 
engineering 

sSSS»^?S? 

lecturer I IN 
ELECTRICAL 

engineering 

iS'.K"s; ffliiaJ.'! "-ft'.' 

woulri l.Jl QDnXaii®* '''"' *' 
TE^MPORARY 
IfCTURERlIN 

electrical 

engineering 

inont.''‘¥2'’ ‘J®'" ■oroncl- 
flecipicQj and of«M»I"Pd® or 
Jecta mainly on ■••b' 

Cortincato ?SurISF National 

I 

“vani Jiiciuirrlo'l Jr55i‘*?"- *'ol- 
previous tBiifi.!.^®®'^1*nce or 
>vouid ba 

£“V"S £7“3?S: 

Hoad of KpartmAPrl'.! Iroin 
noerMg, CCAT™ 

Combrl^fia ^4 ^,®®t Road, 

oaaa asTlys*™* t#iJ 


College of further EducaHnn 


Ktk. *'T • • VrrT 





J^HETIMES HIGHER EDUCATln. ,,.^,^^ ‘ 


ilppi i^nef London 
"^Cl Education Authn,;.. 


PRINCIPAL 

HACKNEY COLLEGE 

Applications nru Invited for tlio noai of Pri„«i , 

soptpp.i.2??^ 

Studios Mmhomutic.q & Snionco; MocliSBtn^ 
Pronilaos nro localod on tun rniin«« 1 .® 

Boroiinlis of Hucknuv nnd Towor HSeis 
in Mara Strool. Hncknoy, EG ® ^ , 

Applicnnis nhould ho woli ona|j||nd arnH6mi..ik 
sound knowlodno of Fiirtlior am Hinh«,1^ 

Willi toaclilno and ndminlstrniive KrienM^Sfa^Ilutt' 
androlovamoxporioncein Indnslry or ComrLi 

Herr.rcoT*s t%sSF ■' 

S'" C987 UoLon A^^J^e 

ILEA la an equal opportunitfea emplover 


North Yorkshire County Council 

NORTH RIDING COLLEGE 
SCARBOROUGH 

PRINCiPAL LECTURER 
(Professional Studies) 

PRIIMCIPAL LECTURER 

(Educational Studies) 

lecturer/senior lecturer 

(Educational Studies) 

C12.B19CTB.744, LeciiKar/Ssf* 
Leciuer f7.21B.C13.443. dapnnrifng on exporience, 

Th?Prtein!ir/S“'®'? oppHcatlon forms available fron 
RaJd Rn-S ' lAppo^lmonta), Nonh Riding College, F«»i 

oppilceiloni Thuradav. 26th April 1984 


Secondary Education 


^^UCATION department 

CLWYD LEA/MSC, T. V.E.I. PROJECT 

This Project consists of S schools supported bi 

'^^&chnicalA/ocational Centre 

main A55 road 

1 9B4ftoaBihel!l!h»F®r*^® (which is lo open In Seplember 

CompiSlK'te 

Sf.NIOR TUTOR IN 

business studies 

pS3Sr“^ 

daSgn aS^nS^ ** engaged in ihe 

will sTsobe InKJSi?! teaming fay doing* f«>|ect8 and 


products etc*Sm!iElSlS^ accounls, martietir! 

lochnolw«bT&^J5,™^ aspects of Inlomsm 





'HowaraOtYidi 

^pfSaueman. 




TIIK1IMK.SllH;ilhKI-;i)lir,VllONSIim.l-.MhNI .HU.K4 


Colicues of 


Technology 


1 J Royal Military College 
\ / of Science 


RMCS, Shrivenham, Oxfordshire, provides a range ol 
undergraduate, postgraduate and post experience courses 
for mainly army personnel, and also supports an active 
research programme. From isl August Cranfield Insiilule 
of Technology will carry out the civilian teaching and 
research activities at the college under contract from the 
Ministry of Defence. In anticipation of this we now seek the 
lotlowing academic staH; 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Operational Research & Statistics 

Candidates should normally possess a good first or higher 
degree in an appropriate discipline. Evidence of recent 
leaching experience required. Interest in an appropriate 
research area preferred. Lecturing commilmenls will be at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Generation of 
sponsored research in defence and industrial areas will be 
encouraged. Salary £7,190 lo £14,125 or £13,515 to 
£16,925. Ref; AA/17 

Lecturer 

Computing Science 

To teach Computing Science and Information Technology 
at unde^raduete and postgraduate level. Experience of 
research or practice in the following Helds would be an 
advantage; pattern rec^nition. Image processing, knowl* 
edge based systems ADA. Rei; AA/I8 


Lecturer 


Applied Mathematics 

To teach mathematics to a variety of courses ranging from 
pre-degree to postgraduate level, mainly to students ol 
engineering and applied science. Research Interests 
Include numerical analysis, control theory, dlllerenllBl 
equations, fluid mechanics and ballistics. Ability to teach 
computing would be an added advantage. Ref; AA/19 

Salary for Lectureships In range: £7,190 to £14,125. 

Application forms and further details are available from; 
Personnel Department, Cranfield Institute of Technology, 
Cranfield, Bedford MK43 OAL or telephone Bedford 
7501 1 1 , Ext. 3337. Closing date for all three posts will be 
20th April. 

(14471) 


Training Technoiogists 
Software Speciaiists 

Technicaiv Consultancy, Managerial Positions 

Education Ibohnology Limited Is In the buelneM of solving 
training problems by the use of IndhriduBlIsed, distanced and 
technology'bBBSd learning methods. Ite services include 
consultancy, profsct manegemenl, eyeteme Implemenlellon, design 
end development ol coureeware, authoring ap^lcallorw and the 
training of trainers. 

The Cranfield Education Ibohnology Unit haa been eetabllahed 
lointly with Cranfield Institute of Ibohnology ae a centre of expertise 
end Innovalkm to resource this growing range of aetivlliea. 

A number ol new appointments are to be made within the next 
three months at different Isvele of seniority. Some will entail 
Immedlale reeponaibility lor developing a major aapeol of the Unit'S > 
activity or the compsny’i marketing outreaoh. Othera will be more 
suited lo peopte Intereated In developing their ekille as laohnical 

apeclallatsorseekingtosxlendthelrexperlsncethroughconaullancy. 

While quallllcettons at degree or postgraduate level In relevanl 
aubjecta wlH be an asset, the overriding requirement la for dislinellve 
competence, innovative thinking and a thoroughly praotical approach. 

Software apsotellsfe will need to have a developed Interest In 
education and training eppllcalions; Ideally that will have worked 
extenstvety with micmcomputere and have sxialing exparlefics ol 
computer baaed learning. Speoiallet Interest In i^la^aotive ^rfdeo or 
- "Ar could be an advantage, .Ihilning teehnologisle are likely to have . 
expertise related to irelning needs analysis, design and development 
of eourseware, eveluaiion and project menagemenl. 

Tarma of confipettaaUon will be oompetilive and. where 
appropriate, may Inoluds B Qompany oar. 

Potential applicants are asked lo write briefly aummarieing their 
ourreni poaitton, experience, oapabilltles, compjenaetlon end 
Indicating their next and longer term eereer objeotivss. 

Replies should be addressed to: ' . 

Michael O'Connor. DIreoior. 

: CrandaldEduoationlbchnologyUnil. 

'CranfMdInstlluieofIbchnology, 

, HM VH Cranfiirid,Bed(QrdihlreMK4S0AL 

EDUCATION 


NORTHERN IRELAND' 

WESTERN EDUCATION AND LIBRARY BOARD 
North West College of Technology, Londondorry 

PRINCIPAL 

A|)pliub 0 'i« ere mviieil fer ihc r^^si ol Prlnctul of Ihe North Wool 
Cotiogo of TerhnolQgy. llio p03t w>N hocome seoani on 1 Seplember 
1984. 

The Coll^iQ i« cunonily in Group 6 (Salary Range U0.8Q2 C2I.B64). 
The ihtan main College buildings ate located on a campus a short 
distance horn the Londonderry Guildhall, and ihciro is 0 eitibII nulcomte 
in the town of Suabane, at a distance of 16 miles The immediate 
caicfimoni area ol Ihe College has a populaiion of about 93,000, but the 
College's higher level courses iBcriiu from a much v/Ider area ol the 
Province. 

An ectiemelY wide lengo of fulMimo end pin-iime couieee li 
provided, ejttending from Posi-Graduata Diplomas and Cenlficores and 
Higher Diplomas and Cortiflcsies to City and Guilds Foundation Courses 
and courses under the auspices ol iho Youth Training Piogramme. It is 
envisaged that during the next live years the Cdlega's involvement in 
advan^ further education Icurrenily 12% of the loul worki will be 
developed through a co operative arrangement with the University of 
Ulster, 

Applicants should possess academic end professional qualifications 
relevanl to the work of iho CoHege, and should have extensive teaching 
and administrative experience at e senior level. Some esperienca In the 
Feld ol advanced further education would bo an advantage. The 
successful applicant will bo expecied to bring an energntlc and 
imaginative approach to ilio developmani of all levels of work within the 
College, taking full account ol tho Industrial, commercial anri general 
educational needa of the community. In addition cwididaies should have 
managerial skills of a higher order to doptoy effociively Iha substantial 
resources availaBle to the College. 

Further Information and application forma are avaflabla on 
receipt of a atarmod addressed envalope from the Chfof Ofilear, 
Headquortara Ofneea, Weatam Education and Ubrary Board, 1 
Hoipilal Road, Omagh, Co Tyrone, Northern Ireland, BT^ OAW, to 
whom eompietad application forma should be returned by 
Wedneaday K April 1984. Canvaaaing dlaqualHtBa. ' 


ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE 

ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 

KMCS. Shrivulihum, 

OKrunlahIrr, pruvldes n I'antiK 
of miilereraiiuutc, uovt* 
liraduetc and pust oxprtrlpnrp 
■‘oureea for iniiiiily army per- 
suniinl. and alno euppurts an 
artivf) rr^nercti pronreniinc. 
From IkI Aununt Craiirir>ld 
Inntitutn of Tpr.hiioloiiy will 
curry out Ihe civilian tearhliiy 
end research artivliica at ilio 
collefH' under contnict fruni 
the Mlnifliry af Oeroiirc. We 
are In the proceas of esiatiliali. 
Inu tho utlmliiiatrailve einic'- 
turo at tlin callngc and requlra 
the Academic ReiJistrar to ho 
In post by tho ronlrett aiart 
data. Hlahirr i-oln will be to 
provide n coinploio aervlcn In 
relation tu the academic 
orennlaatlon and rocrultinn of 
ntudents. Salory £11,160 to 
£14,125. 

An uiipllrntloii form and 
fiirthrr drlulln urn avniinble 
from Por&uiiniil Departinenl, 
CZranfliild liietltuto of Tech- 
noloay, Cranfield, bedrtord 
MK43 OAJ> or telaphone aed> 
rord 7501 1 1 eat. 3337. Plaue 

a uoto raference A/21 . Cloalne 
ale: 20th April. HS 


General Vacancies 


THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

LECTURER IN 
HARMONY AND 
COUNTERPOINT 

Required from Septem- 
ber 1984 

Salary scale; IR£12,142 
-£17,095 per annum. 

Applicants should send 
their curriculum vitae to: 

The Director RIAM 
36 Westland Row 
Dublin 2, Ireland 
Not later than Friday 
27th April 1984. 

114462) 


Overseas 


BAYERO UNIVERSITY, KANO, NIGERIA 
Applications are Invited front suitably qualified candidates for the 
followino vacandee: 

English and European Languages 

Profeasor, Reader, Leclureral & II In Engtlah Lansuogee/LingulBlIca - 
Syrntax and Semantics, African Ularauire, African Oral Lrteralure, 
EngDah Uteralure. 

Education 

Proteesor, Senior Lecturer, Lecturer I & II In Educational Technology, 
Soclolqgy of ^uoaHon, Philosophy of Education, Social Sciences 
Methods, Curriculum and Instrucoon. 

Economies 

Professor, Reader. Leclurer 1 & II 

Accounting 

Professor 

Ubrary Solanoe 

Reader 

Political Science 

Lecturer I & II In Public Administration 
Sociology 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer I & II in Introduction to Sociology, 
Crintindogy, Research Methods, Social WorkaiSoclal Administration. 

Salary Sealee 

Professor U8S 16 N14,28()-N1S.720 

Reader USS 14 N12,732-N15.372 

Senior Leclurer USS 13(a) N11,364>N14,820 

Lecturer I USS 11 N e,OQO-N10.080 

Lecturer II USS 09 N 7,660-N 8,040 

Note: 1 Naira » 0.93p approximately 
Conditlona of Serviea 

Appointment to retiring age, aubjecl lo a protMitlonary treriod or In case 
of er^riales on a two-year contract baeis, renewable by mutual 
consent. Fringe bsnefite Include air passages, eubddlsed nouefng. 


TECHNOLOGY 

“.ewnfleld Education Techribj9)0(y;^U^^^ 


(save e^ance, oar allowanoa, free madlcaVdental treatment. 
NIathod of Application 

Typewritten applloallon (six copies) should Include curriculum vitae 
stating lull name, natkmellty, plaee and date of birth, home address, 
prewnt postal address, marital status, number and age of ohildron, 
education Inoludbig dales and Institutions attended, acedemfe and 
professional qualiHoallons with dales, delafla of posts held with dates, 
pubitoallons with names of Jourrials, elo, extra curricular actMlles, 
nameaand addresses of three proteaslonal referees to be sent to: 
The Director ' 

NlgerlanUnlverelltee Otflee 
ira Tottenham Colirt Road ' ’ ' . ' 

LondonW1P9LE 

S r 2(m April, 1.9B4. ' 

an'didates are /equestad to ask their referees to send their refensnm 
lo tlwbboi^ «alaaA i44*l<UMI,li«ll()«llfftUUUri.t^a»*.M«ityf 


Post 

overseas 

Japan 


Supervisor in English ^ 

Communication Skills 
Junior College, 

Ueno Gakuen, Tokyo 

Dutleei To oCviso on end plan detailed syllabuses for the new 
English and Cullutal Sludies r.^a|or Programmes, lo aupervise iho 
leaching programme: to leach English up to 12 hours per week lo 
mosily Japanese female students aged 16 plus 
Qualification St Candidates musi be Bniish qualified, age 
35-45, with a lirsi degree, a master's dogioe <n Applied 
Ungulsllcs or ELT, a PQCE or RSA Diploma in TEFL. &-7 years' 
relevant TEFL experience and crgamsaiionai administrative 
SKperienca ol operating FCE and CPE programmes 
Salaryt Yen 4,S(Xf,000 pei annum (£1 » 326 Yen) 

Benefltai Free eccoinmodaUan. or rent allowance, educabon 
aiiowarKS. fares and baggage. 

Canlracli 2 year local coniract, guaranteed by Ifw Bnbsh 
Council, oommencing 1 July I9B4. 

Rafereneei 84 B 66TH 


For further dotalle and an application form, please write 
quoting the poet reference number to: Overeees Bdueetional 
Appointmonia Department The British Covncll, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1P ODT. (M497) 


Univoi'sity of the 
Wiiwaterfiratid 
Johunneebui'g 



St hnijl nl l-ayi hnlidiy 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURGR/JUNIOK 
LECTURER IN 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Annllcfilluna arc Inviioil 
rr>,m fliiltnbly «|iinllfleil nni‘- 
Huiift, rttHnrJlnAn t>f race, bux, 

1 1 , It, ur nr national ortuin, lor 
oopuliitninni lo the iinnl ol 
Aablulaiit Lrcturer/Jiiiilor 
Lurtiirnr In Iho SchnnI of 
1-Hyr.llolOHV. 

Appllrania «hoiilcl linvR a 
Manl.ir'a dniircu. rir have an 
llnnixurM dnnrne unit worklnii 
iijwnrdH a Manirr'a dutiret?. 

l*ri:iiti*anro will br nlvnit to 
uppllcuiila wliuha intrn-aia ll«< 
In expcrlmniiial payrhulotiy 
p.n. porcoplluii, niyclio- 
nielrtcB, learnlna. ouLlal pay- 
rliolonr QIC. nnci who have O 
knnwlndne of aintlstlca and 
reiwarch methoUolauy. Appil. 
cunts should Indicate thuir 
speclallty/siiac'lalltlaB. 

nuilM axa tu be aiwuni(*d on 
1 July 1984. or na noun u* pas. 
Bibln tlior^aiier. 

bnhtry will lin wlllihi iho 
rahBos: 

AssTataQi L.«rturar: RB 075— 
Rl4 2)7 nsr annum. 

Jliiiior Lactureri R 7 833— 

Rll 007 per annum. 

A ponslonsble ailowanca or 
12% is also payabln. 

The Initial salary end level 
of aonofntmani will bn d«ter> 
mined according to aiiiillficn. 


lions and axporlenco. 

nansrits Includs: an enniiul 
bonus, BOneraiis loava prlv> 
Hanes, medical aid, romiaslon 
of fees for depanclanta attend* 
ino the Univorsitya Romoval, 
travel and eetllina-ln 
ullowance may be payable. 

Applications nhould be 
ludflod by 30 April 19B4. 

Intendlna appllrante alinuld 
obtain the infnrnintlon slieet 
i*e]ntliig to this post Troni the 
Saei*oiory, South Afrlcoii Uni* 
vnrsitles orflca, Chlcheelar 
House. 97B Hlali Molborn. 
London WCIV TIlE, Enpland 
or rrain the Asnietant rceale- 
trar (Acsde'mlr Slerrinnl 
UnlveralLy or the Wlt- 
watarsi*ancl, 1 Jen Smuts Ave> 
nun, Johsnnesbui'q 2001 
South Africa with whom 
opplicnilons nhould be lodged 
not later than 30 April 1 ra4. 

Hi o 


Miscellaneous 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Tbe Dk'pannieni of MecfisDicat 
Entering at Sieirens liuilluie of 
TcAnology invites appUcailom for 
leaute inck positions In one or 
more of the foliooring areas; 
Computer Aided Design, 
Computer Aided Manufacturing, 
Robotics, Control Syuenu. 
Mkroproeessor AppUcationi and 
Mechanical Design. AppUcanu are 
expected lo have fneereu In 
leaching undergrodusle/graduate 
Goutses and in doveloptcg Kxearch 
scliviliH. Appticanis should have 
earned doctoTSic in engineering. 
Rank and salary conunensunie ' 
with qualifications. The potidons 
are avaUnble tiaiting August 39, 
1984 or Jannary21, 1985. Deadline 
for applicalions is April IS, 1984 or 
until posliionB arc filled. Send 
resume with names and addretsea 
of ihne refennees to Dt. John N. 
Crisp, JeK H. DavU Professor and 
Head of Mecbanical En^eering 
Oemrtneat Stevens .Insuiuto' or 
Ttedaorogy, Cniira. Politl, 
Hoboke^J 07030, U.S.A. 

Smmi It an ays^ opjHumnUyf 
affmnHnnalon enpAnvr, 
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UNITED STATES. Aradsmlc 

[ icMitlons at uiilvarsllles, col 
Dgns and other Instltutlona or 
higher und rurtlior education 
are resularly available In most 
subject areas lo all parts of tho 
United Stales. Par Inrormstlon 
on BubBcrlpilona to s monthly 
Bullettn iirovCdliio details on 
positions writs lo Oversoan , 
Academia ppportunitins. B49.-j-‘ 
Bast 29th Btrssi, Broujelyn. *• 
New Vork IIBtO, USA. tfiS 


FRENCH RESEARCHER (The- 
sis) 25 a degrea of Enollsh 
gualiricd and exper. Teacher of 
Fronch too. aeoks psri-tlme 
poeL lectrlco teacher. Assistant 
French 1. and L Acad. Year 
B4.S5 London pref Hlaher 
Ediic. Jean, Qruu Curie, iSiOO 
Alx, Frencn. HIS 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

wish to appoint jointly 

A General Secretary 

upon Iho appoinbneni of the present holder, 

Canon Robert Wadcflngton, as Dean of Mencheeter 

The leak of Itie Board of Education fs to promote and supervfae 
on behalf of tlie General Synod the general educallonal work of 
the Church boih In Ihe parienes and within the natlorMi education 
system at all levels. The Nalkinal Society works In dose 
aseoclaHon with the Board, but has ila own team of staff, some of 
whom are shared wllh the Board, under the same General 
Secrotafy: 

Appllcallons are invited from communloanl mambers of the 
. Cnurch of England, lay or ordained. The eticceseful candidate will 
have knowledge of a wide range of educational activity, be 
accustomed to aeelsl In the lonnufatlon and presentation of policy 
and be able to motlvata and manage the two staff teams. 

Further'delalls and appifeatton form availabla from: Miss Anne E: 
Holl, Personnel Officer, Church House, Dean'a.Yard, London 
8W1P 3N7 Tel: 01-222 9011. Ext 351 

Short ilaled eeindldatas will be inteivlewed In Londoii on-22nd 

' Jpnsi',4^4.'> r A. *.♦ '>•■'*.»! i- »' .r i.v •. ' ,i; m'i.i, i i' ri ,* 

1 Qteslrig date ter reoalpt of applloatidifsl Stin %AelV;v)d84;* * 









